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INTRODUCTORY TO VOL. VI. 


Tue first page of a new volume—the 
sixth of the present series, gives occasion 
for afew remarks upon the course which we 
feel it our duty to pursue, as conduc- 
tors of the Whig Review. Our efforts will 
be directed toward the re-establishment of 
those party lines which have been in some 
degree obscured by sectional agitations. 
The grand doctrines of beneficent protec- 
tion to every species of labor, and to in- 
ternal as well as to external commerce, are 
beginning to be argued from new points of 
view, upon grounds more practical, and 
from a more home-felt necessity of reform. 
For nearly an entire year, discussion has 
been paralyzed, and political action sus- 
pended, by the slave controversy. The 
policy of our political adversaries has not 
been wholly unsuccessful ; the policy, name- 
ly, of dividing and weakening our ranks 
by hurling sectional jealousies amongst us. 

Had it not been for the solidity and 
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strength of our principles and the vastness 
of those Interests of Labor which they sus- 
tain, the terrible agitations which have pre- 
vailed during the past year, would, doubt- 
less, have torn the party into many hostile 
factions. Prudence, calmness, and intelli- 
gence, have averted so calamitous an issue, 
and while those whom we oppose find 
themselves without a single principle of 
organization, we have only to remember 
the great truth, that governments exist for 
Beneficent and Protective ends, as well as 
for Offence and Suppression, and with this 
thought, we become at once united and firm 

For the course which we have felt it 
necessary to pursue, in admitting articles 
and biographies representing both ex- 
tremes of opinion, in regard to Slavery 
and its extension, we must beg leave to 
refer our readers to the first page of our 
last number, where it is distinctly explain- 
ed. 
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POLITICAL PARADOXES. 


PARADOX I. 


Ad Valorem. 


By the present system of tariffs, the im- 
porter of a foreign article is made the asses- 
sor of the value of hisown goods. Thelower 
the price named by the importer, or by the 
agent of the foreigner employed to sell his 
goods in this country, the less tariff he will 
have to pay. A fabric worth three dollars, 
if valued by the importer at that price, will 
pay perhaps 90 cents of tariff to the gov- 
ernment. If, on the other hand, the im- 
porter names two dollars as its price, the 
tariff will be only 60 cents. Now it isa 
question of moral casuistry whether a mer- 
chant, on being forced to tell at what price 
he values his wares, ought, in all cases, to 
name the highest. Let casuists settle the 
question as they will for the right or wrong 
of the matter, we know very well, and eve- 
ry man of business is aware, that human 
nature has just enough of the beggarly ele- 
ment in it as to take full advantage of 
such an arrangement. If I swear that my 
goods cost me on the average two dol- 
lars, when in fact they cost three dollars, 
I can save myself thereby six or eight thou- 
sand dollars a year from government. Now 
as your foreign free-trader holds all tariffs to 
be unjust and contrary to nature, he readily 
shuts his eyes upon the dubious morality 
ef a false valuation, by which the effect of 
the “iniquitous tariff system’ is eluded. 
It is not our intention here to present a few 
partial statements taken from custom-house 
returns, to show, what we are well assured 
is the fact, that the present system of 
valuations defrauds the government of a 
good part of itsrevenue. Such statements 
would only encumber the present inquiry; 
which is not of the facts, but of the common 
sense reasonings to be used in practical le- 
gislation upon this system of tariffs. 

The political paradox to which we would 


now draw attention, is the peculiarly radi- 
cal one of putting no faith in what is fami- 
liarly termed “human nature,” or the dis- 
position of men, and more especially of men 
in business. ‘To put no faith in human 
nature is to put no faith in the laws of na- 
ture. The more extensive and mature 
one’s observation of men, the more certain- 
ly we predict their conduct under given 
circumstances and temptations. It is a 
matter of common observation, however, 
that the virtue of mo t men, though it may 
average well under ordinary pressure, will 
yet give way under a heavy and steady force 
of temptation. They will give way after a 
time, yielding, as they imagine, to an irre- 
sistible necessity—but, in reality, to a 
strong attack upon their virtue. So much 
we may assume, perhaps, without contra- 
diction, or seeming too dogmatic. 

Among all the virtues, that of strict al- 
legiance to that indefinable power called a 
government, appearing usually in the form 
of a Secretary of the Treasury, is perhaps 
the rarest and the most to be admired. It 
is a paramount and unquestionable duty to 
pay taxes to the government when they are 
lawfully demanded. It is a grand exer- 
cise of patriotism to do this when one may 
easily avoid it. Very few persons look upon 


| it as a crime to smuggle a few articles in 





their trunks from France to America. <A 
genuine and well-founded faith in “ the 
laws of human nature,” will, perhaps, in- 
duce the moralist to look well into the mat- 
ter before he comes down with too harsh a 
censure upon sins of this degree of veniali- 
ty. That they are wrong we make no 
question—but that they are crimes of as 
deep a dye as murder or stealing, we have 
our doubts. 

That governments, in general, exercise a 
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strong faith in the ‘‘ laws of human nature,” 
every revenue cutter and custom-house offi- 
cer is a perpetual witness. The people 
themselves and the people’s representa- 
tives in Congress, have but little confi- 


dence in human honesty, else they would | 


not go to the expense of revenue cut- 
ters and custom-houses. They would con- 
tent themselves with imposing a certain 


tariff, and leaving it to the conscience of the | 
importers to pay it fully and promptly. | 


Nothing, therefore, could be more absurd 


or inconsistent than for government to | 


declare its want of confidence by one act, 
and its fullness of confidence by another ; 
to send an armed vessel to secure the pay- 
ment of a tax, and then to ask the owner 
to fix the amount of that tax himself. 

A custom house oath is a form of law, 
and brings the swearer in danger of the 
law. It is by no means a rare, solemn, and 
religious oath, but a common, vulgar, and 
absurd one. For all purposes of law, it 
were as go. ' » demand a plain assevera- 
tion, yea or nay—and the violation of that 
should be a lie, punishable by certain pen- 
alties. A custom house oath, falsely 
sworn, is, we venture to say, no more than 
an interested lie, of exactly the same cali- 
bre and criminality with the shopman’s, 
who lies you into the belief that he paid 
more for his stuffs than he asks you for 
them: with this difference only, that the 
small shopkeeping liar is not amenabie to 
the law, whereas the great shopkeeping 
liar is so amenable. In a newspaper of the 
day we have seen a great deal of virtuous 
indignation expressed at the charge made 
against foreign importers, that they allow 
false valuations to be made of their goods 
at the custom houze, to escape the payment 
of the full duty. This delicate minded de- 
fender of injured virtue might as wisely 
have expended his indignation upon the 
government of the United States, for em- 
bodying its suspicions of importers in the 
shape of revenue cutters and custom house 
officers. A revenue cutter is certainly a 
disgrace to human virtue, but it is none the 
less esteemed to be, like the watchman’s 
cudgel, a necessary instrument for the exe- 
cution of the laws. The entire police force 
of government, both by sea and land, mu- 
nicipal and national, standing or occasional, 
exists in open declaration of war against 
every punishable kind of fraud and violence. 


| than their neighbors. 
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Prevention is one half the duty of the law. 
Our Democratic friends will not deny that 
we too hold it a principle that temptations 
ought never to be held out to men in 
business; hence, our opposition to every 
species of monopoly. But with this 
ad valorem arrangement, by which the im- 
porters are made to fix the amount of duty 
they may see fit to pay, there is not only a 
temptation held out to individuals to de- 
fraud the government, but it is simply im- 
possible for them to do business upon any but 
a fraudulent system; a necessity of such 
force and of such an imposing character as 
few can resist. There are rogues in every 
business. No sooner was the ad valorem 
system adopted, roguish importers began to 
undervalue their goods They immediate- 
ly found it possible to sell them just as much 
cheaper as they had been more dishonest 
If their dishonest 
undervaluation was 20 per cent., their pro- 
fits were so much larger as their honesty 
was less; either by larger sales or higher 
proceeds. 

The honest importers, meanwhile, who 
had had the courage to reveal the true 
values of their goods, were losing to the 
exact amount of their honesty. The law 
had so arranged it that their losses should 
be strictly proportioned to their piety. The 
more conscience the less profit. It became 
avery nice piece of casuistry to discover 
whether a government which made laws for 
the protection of dishonesty ought to be 
regarded as a moral agent—and whether 
oaths made to eseape ruin, might not be, like 
Sunday tasks—‘‘ works of necessity and 
mercy.”’ 

One of the most remarkable and unac- 
countable peculiarities of ‘*‘ human nature,” 
and in which most practical men have an 
unlimited faith, is, that whatever is custo- 
mary ceases after a while to appear crimi- 
nal. Were it a religious custom in Ame- 
rica to commit suicide at meetings for wor- 
ship, (as it is in India,) it would not ap- 
pear criminal. The hanging of Quakers 
was once customary and certainly not re- 
garded as acrime; whereas, to hang a 
Quaker at this day, would be esteemed a 
more criminal act than any other; persons 
of the old Quaker sect, being commonly es- 
teemed the most useful and virtuous mem- 
bers of society. Were it an established 
custom to punish criminals by perpetual 
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imprisonment, their execution by halter 
would be looked upon as a crime. 

By the working of the same law, or pecu- 
liarity of our nature, custom-house oaths, 
made for the undervaluation of imported 
goods, cease to be regarded, by those who 
make them, as sinful oaths. It is very ge- 
nerally known among merchants, and by 
the officers of the law, that the oaths are 
false, and they are looked upon as a mere idle 
ceremony. A custom of undervaluation is 
very soon thoroughly established and ceases 
to be thought criminal. Goods worth two 
dollars are uniformly sworn in at one dol- 
lar. The same is done by all. One man is 
not more guilty than his neighbor ; neces- 
sity establishes uniformity, and uniformity 
removes the stain of criminality. 

The financier who established the system 
of ad valorem duties certainly had a high 
opinion of the virtue and integrity of foreign 
importers, and for this they may well ap- 
plaud him; much more would he have 
earned their applause had he carried out 
his principle of confidence, and abolished 
the entire system of surveillance and cus- 
toms vigilance. Why amy oaths at all? 
Why these armed vessels and expensive 
bond warehouses? The faith of a merchant 
tried by an oath and found good, is good in 
all other things. If the importer rates his 
goods at their true value, notwithstanding 
the loss he thereby suffers, he needs no 
compulsion nor ‘‘ bond” to get from him 
the payment of a duty. In a word, to 
carry out and perfect the system of ad val- 
orems, as it now exists, the revenue ser- 
vice and the warehouse system should be 
immediately abolished. The importers 
need only be asked how much they owe the 
goverument, and they will tell it truly, and 
will pay it when desired. 

** Lead us-not into temptation,” is the 
prayer of a divine humility and wisdom. 
To expose others to temptation is per- 
haps, if not wickedness, at least a gross 
folly. Governments established upon the 
confidence principle never last beyond 
the cooling of a first enthusiasm ; those 
on the other hand which are based upon 
the “‘laws of human nature,’ last while 
their foundations remain. It is good and 
amiable to place confidence in the peo- 
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ple, but by no means so to place the 
same confidence in that mixture of rogues 
and swindlers which form the small and 
mischievous minority of every community, 
and whose want of confidence gives them a 
temporary advantage. The protective 
function of government, like its repressive 
one, was given it to enabie honesty and 
virtue to thrive ; and government violates 
a sacred trust when it puts promiscuous 
confidence in knaves and honest men alike, 
that is to say, in the entire population. 

It is a democratic rule to place no confi- 
dence in the good-will or integrity of men 
in office subject to temptation. Hence 
the strenuous opposition of democrats to 
every species cf monopoly. Government 
ought to adopt the same rule, and place as 
little confidence in those whom it controls 
as they have placed in it. 

Under these considerations lies the para- 
dox of Democratism, 7. e. 

‘All confidence is to be placed in the 

eople.”? 

‘‘No confidence is to be placed in the 
government.” 

If the majority of the people were not 
by nature and education inclined to virtue, 
republican institutions could not exist, for 
it is anaccepted maxim, that Republics are 
founded on virtue. In a well-established 
Republic, consequently, it is necessary to 
confide, to a very great extent, in the moral 
sense of the community. 

In every large community, however, 
under the present system of social educa- 
tion, there isa pretty strong minority, small 
in numbers, but active and practical, of 
knaves and deceivers. Against these, as a 
defence, the honest majority have provided 
a protective system, or government. 

When one speaks of the people, the 
roguish minority are tacitly excluded ;— 
and hence the paradoxical expression, “‘ all 
confidence must be placed in the people.”? 
Substitute the word ‘‘ population,”’ and the 
paradox appears ridiculous. No man in 
his senses ever put moral confidence in a 
mass of mere ‘* population.” 

li a virtuous people elect virtuous 
rulers, all confidence should be placed in 
these rulers, and yet it is a democratic rule 
to entertain no such confidence. 
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PARADOX II. 
“ Free Trade the best.” 


Freedom of intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, for the exchange of products will be 
the natural condition of a nation carried 
by internal industry and suitable protec- 
tion to the height of fortune. 

It will be not only a natural condi- 
tion but one necessary to the highest com- 
mercial prosperity. 

If any condition of trade can be said to 
be natural and norm: al in the same sense 
that a state of peace is the natural and nor- 
mal condition of a people, it is that of free 
exchange, and from the considerations al- 
ready suggested, we may believe that the 
ability to maintain a free commerce is a 
sure criterion of national prosperity, as 
far as prosperity is given by superior in- 
dustry and economy. The industrial pros- 
perity of a people is at its height when they 
are able to open an unrestricted commerce 
with every nation. 

We affirm, then, our belief that the at- 
tainment of this desirable condition is, or 
should be, the aim of national economy; as 
far as that economy is affected by legis- 
tion ; and we hold that all legislation should 
be directed to the attainment of an open 
trade with all nations. 

In the same manner it may be shown 
that the prosperit, of the farmer is at its 
height when he is able to supply the man- 
ufacturer in a free market without fear of 
competition or restriction. 

But it is necessary to distinguish very 
accurately between the criterion of our 
prosperity and its cause. We believe that 
foreign trade is the criterion, not the cause. 
The cause of our prosperity is clearly the 
industry and economy of the people aided 
by a protective legislation. 

Analogously, peace is the criterion, not 
the cause of the political strength and gran- 
deur of the people—a people to whom 
peace is necessary, whose habits are like 
those of the Chinese, normally and abso- 
lutely peaceful, are subject to be overrun 
and subjugated by every invader. A 
powerful nation at peace with its neigh- 
bors, stands in a position of respecta- 
bility and credit ; it is able to defend itself 
and cannot be invaded with impunity ; its 
peaceful state is therefore only the eriteri- 
on of its prowess and martial courage. 








To bring an industrious people to that 
height of prosperity that shall permit them 
toopen a free and and unrestricted trade 
with other nationsit is necessary to give an 
early and efficient protection to their first 
industrial endeavors. They require to be 
protected against the capital and the mature 
and experienced economy of those whom 
they wish to rival, and who have already 
enjoyed the same advantages of protection. 

The larger the capital employed in a 
manufacture and the longer and more varied 
the experience, the greater will be the cer- 
tainty of success ; through the ability, first, 
of cheap production, and then of pre-occu- 
pying the markets of the world. The 
manufacturer who begins with a very small 
capital must reap a large profit to live. A 
capital of a million yielding one per cent. is 
indeed no better than one of half a million 
yielding two per cent., but it covers a lar- 
ger ground and brings its products more 
cheaply into the market. The rate of in- 
terest, or in other words of profit upon 
capital, expected in England, is not more 
than one half of what is expected in Ameri- 
ca. The English capitalist will conse- 
quently produce twice as much as the Ame- 
rican capitalist and be content with half as 
large a profit. In a country where nume- 
rous small capitals are employed, as in 
America, assisted by the labor of their own- 
ers, larger profits are expected by those 
owners, and must be kad: If one has but 
a thousand dollars to engage with in busi- 

ness, the proceeds of that thousand, and of 
the credit which it engenders, must be 
made a means of support ; and that is the 
state of things in this country. The inge- 
nuity and industry of the people is expend- 
ed in making small means produce a large 
resuit, and the effect is a higher rate of in- 
terest for money as money is made more 
productive, and is consequently more valu- 
able to its owners. Rates of interest are 
indeed made high by other circumstances 
less favorable than these ; the uncertainty 
of investments is perhaps one cause, but it 
is at least a sufficient one for our present 
enquiry that money is worth more in pro- 
portion as it is made to produce more. 

To illustrate the disadvantages of Ame- 
rican capitalists compared with those of 
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England, let us take a single instance. It 
is an indisputable fact that the blacksmiths 
of America are supplied with English iron ; 
that the iron used for railroads is chiefly 
English ; that the manufacturers of iron 
in America, in the Atlantic states, find it 
difficult if not impossible to enter into com- 
petition with English iron-traders. Excep- 
ting the forges in the interior of Ohio, and 
elsewhere, where the cheapness of coal and 
ore somewhat lessens the cost of produc- 
tion ;—at points to which the conveyance 
of the heavy foreign material adds perhaps 
a third to its price ;—profits continue to be 
made on the manufacture of the coarser va- 
rieties. It is even conjectured that the 
manufacturers of the West will soon be 
sufficiently protected in their own neighbor- 
hoods, against English competition, by the 
mere effect of distance, and costs of trans- 
portation from the sea-coast to the interior ; 
this is their good fortune, and adds force 


to every argument for the protection of 


those manufacturers who are not as much 
favored by nature and accident. 

Those Western manufacturers of iron 
will never be able to enter into — 
with England in the markets of the se: 
coast ; E nglish iron, of equal wanted, 
carried into the interior, is there on a 
level with iron manufactured on the spot, 
after the addition of perhaps a third ora 
fourth to its price, as costs of transportation. 
Western iron brought to the Atlantic 
States has ¢wice that difference to contend 
with. Let us suppose that a bar of steel, 
brought from Michigan to New York, has 
one dollar added to its cost for expenses of 
commission and transportation ; a bar of 
English steel carried from New York to 
Michigan would have had thesame addition, 
and would be then, even in Michigan, on a 
par with steel made upon the spot, and to 
whose price nothing had been added by 
transportation. The consequence is, a bar 
of Michigan steel ought to cost in New 
York in the proportion of two dollars more 
than the same of English steel. 

From these considerations we gather that 
if protection is needed at all, it is needed 
as much by the manufacturers of the West 
as by those of the Atlantic States, and 
that the market of the Atlantic States will 
never be supplied by Western manufactur- 
ers while the cost of production in the 








Western country are the same as, or great- 
er than in England. 

We have said that English manufactur- 
ers are content with lower profits than those 
of America ; and the reason is, they employ 
larger capital. The iron works of Wales, 
England and Scotland are conducted upon 
an immense scale, by proprietors who live 
upon their estates, magnificently indeed, 
but by no meaas realizing from their prop- 
erty profits which would content an Amer- 
ican capitalist. We have it from the au- 
thority of an iron-master of our own State, 
whose mills are now standing idle through 
the effect of English competition, that, on 
the iron estates which he visited in Eng- 
land, not long ago, he found the proprietors 
content with an investment of millions, 
yielding them only a subsistence and no in- 
erease Coal and iron mines, worked upon 
a stupendous scale, that for five years to- 
gether had supplied the English market 
and inundated the American, without a 
particle of profit to their owners, who were 
content if they paid their expenses. These 
proprietors have been living for years in 
expec tation of the time whe nm American 
democracy should do away with the pro- 


tective system. They are well informed of 


the state of things in this country; they 
know the imitative character of our poli- 
tics, and that there has been, for many 
years, prevailing amongst us a free trade 
anglo-mania. These capitalists have been 
long waiting for the time which is now come, 
or is fast coming, when the profits of the 
foreign trade should compensate them for 
their forbearance and patience during the 
years of no gain. 

English iron manufacturers are, then, at 
the highest point of their commercial pros- 
perity, when they can make the trade in 
iron free between themselves and America; 
that is to say, when they can undersell and 
annihilate the American iron-master. 

Americar iron manufacturers are at their 
highest point of commercial prosperity when 
they can open a free trade with Great Bri- 
tain and her provinces; that is to say, when 
they can undersell and annihilate the pro- 
prietors of mines and forges in Wales, 
England and Scotland. Let the American 
politician pause upon the consideration, and 
ask himself, whether the iron-masters of 
England, Wales and Scotland will suffer 
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themselves to be ruined by admitting Ame- 
rican iron, should it have become cheaper 
than their own, free of duty ? 

The reader will now, perhaps, under- 
stand us, when we say that the ability of 
free trade is the criterion of industrial pros- 
perity ; that the power of declaring a free 
commerce with foreigners is one and the 


same with the power of producing better | 


and cheaper commodities than are pro- 
duced by any other nation. 

We are therefore ready to admit that a 
free trade is the normal and natural con- 
dition of commerce in America, because 
the normal and natural condition of the 
American ;eople is to be the irst and the 
most powerful and skillful of industrial 
producers; that the time will come when it 
will be necessary for America to open her 
ports and invite the competition of foreign- 
ers we do verily believe, because of the 
prodigious natural advantages which she 
has over other countries, and the certainty 
which we feel that these advantages will be 
cherished and carried to their utmost use by 
the establishment of PROTECTION asa 
part of the permanent policy of our govern- 
ment. When that time comes we shall give a 
scornful permission to foreigners to compete 
freely with ourselves—a permission which 
they will take good care not to use. 

The title of the present article was * Po- 
litical Paradoxes”’: the paradox of the free 
traders, that a free trade is the natural, 
and the best, condition of a people, is 
perhaps the most important that can at 
present occupy the attention of the logical 
inquirer, because the consequences of the 
fallaey which it conceals are the most dis- 
astrous. We have now the following ana- 
lysis of this dangerous paradox: 

ist. The industry of a nation needs no 








| sustained. 
| be conferred upon a young commercial 
| people by destroying their armaments, or 
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protection when its products are better and 
cheaper than those of other nations. 

2nd. Its trade will be best when it needs 
no protection, i.e. when it can supply the 
markets of the world with the best and 
cheapest commodities. 

3d “* Free trade is,” therefore, ‘ the 
best,”"—i.e., when trade is at the best it 
needs no protection. 

Our so called “ free trade” party have 
made an unhappy application of the para- 
dox, that “‘ free trade is the best,’? and 
that too in contravention of the laws of na- 
ture and of business. It is a maxim of 
common sense that the substance should be 
thought of before the form. The glory of 
manhood is its freedom, the pleasure of 
wealth is the credit that it brings; but 
infancy must be cherished and protected 
before the man can go free and self depen- 
dant ; and the substance of wealth must 
be accumulated, or the credit cannot be 
Freedom and strength cannot 


| abolishing their tariffs. 


Unprotected manhood, like unprotected 
industry is, indeed, ‘‘ the best ;” but it is 
necessary to protect unripe youth, lest in 
hastily conferring freedom we leave unful- 


| filled the most sacred of all duties, the duty 


of guardianship. The paradox that mis- 
leads the free traders is so foolish, and its 
fallacy so obvious, however, we are lead to 
suspect something more in their advocacy 
than 2 strict adherence to theory. Weare 
compelled by long observation to attribute 
the movements of free trade legislation toa 
taint of John Bullism, showing itself in an 
imitation of the fashions and the ways of 
thinking of the English, more than to any 
other cause. 


PARADOX III. 
“* Necessity, the Tyrant’s Plea.” 


It seems to be necessary to establish the 
Right to Govern upon some more stable 
foundation than tradition ; for, though each 
believer is satisfied with the scripture of 
his own sect, dangerous dissensions arise 
between different sects, and between con- 
structions of the same written traditions. 

No less uncertain and dangerous an au- 





thority for the Right to Govern, is the con- 
sent of a majority: since the minority are 
not bound thereby, unless there be a pre- 
vious agreement that the thing at issue shall 
be determined by that method. 

We shall assume, therefore, that neces- 
sity, and that alone, is the true foundation 
of the Right to Govern. 
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It is absolutely necessary (in a moral 
sense) to exist. For every practical pur- 
pose it is safe to say so, since the first ob- 
Ject of man’s endeavor is the preservation 
of his own life and the lives of those whom 
he looks upon as parts of himself. Affee- 
tion, patriotism, and self-interest, reason 
with themselves alike, that it is mecessary to 
make all things bend to the happy existence 
of the beloved object. 

Many things are looked upon as neces- 
sary by men, but existence as the prime ne- 
cessity. The existence of men in cities and 
in every civilized condition, is acknowledged 
to rest upon property and security. The 
Right to Govern is consequently derived 
from two kinds of necessity—that of safety 





and that of possession: the enjoyment of | 


one’s own, and security of life and limb: 
and we hold, by consequence, that the 


right to govern is inherent in every indi- | 


viduai, equally with the duty of obedience. 

Though it be true, therefore, that ‘‘ ne- 
cessity is the tyrant’s plea,” it is no less 
the plea of a/7 government. 


| 
| 
| 
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It is necessary that men should exist so- 
cially. 

Security and possession are the means of 
social existence. 

Security and possession are, therefore, 
necessary. 

Again: 

Security and possession are necessary to 
social existence. 

Government, of some kind, is the only 
means of security and possession. 

Government is, therefore, necessary to 
social existence. 

The position of a tyrant is such that to 
maintain it, is the same with defending his 
own life. He is identified with his func- 
tion. To preserve his own liberty and life 
he must destroy that of others. Hence the 


| paradox, “‘ Necessity the tyrant’s plea.” 


But his necessity is by no means that of the 
people he governs. Their necessity is to 
be rid of him upon any terms, since with all 
men the first necessity is that of exist- 
ence. 





PARADOX IV. 


“ The best government is that which governs least.”? 


The modern maxim of the best govern- 
ment being that which governs least, « a 
paradox founded on the opinion that it *« 
the best people which requires least go- 
verning; and the best people will very 
naturally produce the best government ; who 
will therefore have the least governing to 
do. To make the paradox plain: 

1. The best people will require least go- 
verning. 

2. But they will construct the best go- 
vernment. 

3. The best government will consequent- 
ly have the least governing to do; and, 
therefore, 

4. The best government is that which 
has least governing to do—i. e. “ para- 
doxically,”’—** which governs least.” 





By the same reason the best clergymen 
are those who give the least instruction to 
the children of the people ; because a vir- 
tuous and free people will give so much in- 
struction to their children at home, and 
will be at so much pains to maintain the 
best clergymen; these latter will have less 
to doin proportion as the youth whom they 
instruct are better—and hence the para- 
dox :— 

The best clergy will be those who 

§ have the least instructing to do; 

** who instruct the least.” 

Political paradoxes being founded upon 
ambiguity of expression, contain just enough 
of truth io live, and yet serve their intend- 
ed purpose of deception. 


PARADOX V. 


“The people have declared their will.’ 


Demagogical newspapers and orators fre- 
quently assert that ‘‘the will of the people 
has been manifested” by such and such a 


vote. Now, whichever way an election is 
decided, it is still a manifestation of the 
“* will’? or opinion of the majority ; and this 
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majority is of equal authority on all occa- 


sions, and for all opinions. The orator of 
Vermont is struck with awe by the mani- 
festation of the popular will in favor of a 
tariff: his brother orator, of New Hamp- 
shire, is equally overcome by the same vor 
populi against it. Which, then, is the 
more *‘awful” of the two—Vermont or 
New Hampshire? 

And yet, paltry as it is, this fear, pre- 
tended or real, of the majority of the voices, 
requires a great deal of moral courage to 
meet it. ‘The deception lies hid in a popu- 
lar paradox, which requires a logical analy- 
sis to detect its falsity. 

A convention of people assembled to con- 
stitute a state, are there ina representa- 
tive capacity. Each represents not only 
his own necessities, but those of his child- 
ren and dependants, whoever they may be. 
Representation, it thus appears, is found- 
ed in necessity, and is the natural method 
of constituting a state, 

This convention agree upon a chairman 
or president, who represents the unity of 
the assembly, and his being there, and the 
power with which he is invested, are sig- 
nificant of the fact, that the convention in- 
tends to abide by its own decisions: that is 
to say, that whatever method of ascertain- 
ing the best opinion may be adopted, it 
will be adhered to. 

They will now adopt a form of proce- 
dure. Let us suppose that the major part 
of the assembly are in favor of a two-thirds 
rule, i. e., that no law shall be established 
unless supported by a majority of two- 


thirds. The reason for agreeing upon such 
a rule, is the same which brought the con- 


vention together, and appointed a chair- 
man over them, namely, necessity ; the 
necessity and circumstances of the time, 
which command the establishment of 
constitutional government. By the same 
necessity the chil dren and dependants of 
each member of the convention submit to 
be represented by him: they cannot help 
it: their necessity is a law to them and to 
their representatives : their will, or opinion, 
has nothing to do with the matter. Thus 
we see, at its very birth, the validity of 
the right to govern rests in necessity. 
Two-thirds of the assembly declare that 
the laws shall be established by the agree- 
ment of two-thirds. Now, as it is idle for 
the remaining third to fight against two- 
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thirds, (one man being as strong as another 
in a free assembly,) and it is an abso- 
lute necessity for them to have some kind 
of a constitution, they are foreed to comply : 
and the two-thirds rule becomes a law, 
notwithstanding the dissent of a large num- 
ber. And thus it appears, that though the 
establishment of a constitation is a work 
of all the representatives, its existence 
being necessary to all alike, its form is 
stamped upon it by majorities, and not by 
the common acclaim. 

The constitution being established, there 
will be an appointment of offices and fune- 
tions. The constitution will give some of 
these to be elected by popular majorities, 


| others it will confer upon the courts or the 


| executive, or upon the legislature. The 





| 
| 


| 





| people, however, are as much bound by one 


species of appointment as by another ; they 
must obey the sheriff elected by the w: ard, 


| in his functions, and the judge appointe d 
| by the senate 


in Ais: and thus it appears, 


that not the ‘‘ will of the people,” but the 


| grand necessity of a form of government is 


the true basis of the right to govern, 
as well as of the duty of obe dience. 
The constable does not derive his right 


| to seize the thief, from the opinion of the 


people in his ward, but from the constitu- 
tion or the statute book. The representa- 
tive does not derive his right to vote upon 
the passage of laws from the existing 
majority in his district, but from the con- 
stitution which creates his function; and 
we have seen that the foundations of the 


| constitution are laid in necessity, and by 


|/no means, or in any 


sense, in the 
opinion of majorities. 

The judge, during a session of the court, 
is master of the court room; not because 


| he was elected to be so, but because ne- 





cessity defines the function. Justice can- 
not otherwise be administered. 

If a man is attacked in the street, he 
does not wait to take the opinions of the 
standers by, to know whether he may de- 
fend himself ; necessity dictates law to him, 
and he executes it to the best of his ability. 

The current paradox, “ the wil of the 
majority is law,” has its origin in a con- 
fusion of mind. It is agreed, perhaps, 
that a law shall not be valid until the ma- 
jority, or until a certain proportion of opin- 
ion is found to be favorable toit. Whether 
two-thirds, or only a majority of one, agree 
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to it, provided that be the test, the law is 
still good. The necessity of obeying it, 
and the right of enforcing it, rest primari- 
ly upon the original idea of the necessity 
of government, whatever be its form, 
method or derivation. The will of the 
majority is law, therefore, only when it is 





agreed it shall be, and things cannot be 
otherwise arranged. A government which 
is not established on necessity, and which 
cannot defend itself to death, and against 
all opposition, is neither a respectable, nor 
a well founded government, and must soon 


fall. 





PARADOX VI. 


“ Doctrine of Instructions.” 


A law-making representative has a 
double duty to perform, namely, his duty 
to his country, and his duty to his con- 
stituents. 

The division of a people into districts, 
each electing their representative, is doubt- 
less with a view to the complete represen- 
tation of the various and opposing interests 
of different sections. 

[t is certainly proper that the legisla- 
tor should serve his constituents fai-ly 
and fully, in the laws which he aids in es- 
tablishing. If it were not proper and ne- 
cessary for the law-maker or delegate to 
serve his constituents, the contest at bis 
election would be very idle ; for of two 
men of equal abilities, one may be chosen 
by a large majority, merely because he fa- 
vors a larger interest. Either, then, he must 
serve that interest, or his constituents are 
duped, and he is a cheat. 

We have instances of representatives, 
soon after an election, announcing to their 
constituents that they intend to vote just as 
they please ; that they gave no pledges, 
and will not be bound by any. This, 
however, is a danger to which constitu- 
ents will always be subject, namely, the 
danger of being duped. Opinion is free, 
and cannot be regulated by law. The ma- 
jority of to-day is often the minority of to- 
morrow. The law, therefore, meddles not 
in the matter; for, as the election of a 
candidate turns social preference, it is for 
the electors to incur the risk. 


There is a code of political honor | 


tacitly recognized and acted upon, and of 
which the founders of the constitution 
must have presupposed the existence; but 


they could not endow constituencies with | 


discrimination, and they are, therefore, 

liable to be duped and betrayed by dishon- 

orable delegates and false representatives. 
Whether a representative, elected in 


prot of would perhaps be esteemed a 
| 
] 


good faith, is bound to continue to 
serve his constituency after it has fallen 


tion, to be decided by the circumstan- 
ces of the case. To continue to vote ob- 
stinately our way, after a change in one’s 
own opinion, and a change in one’s con- 


| 
| into a minority, is a delicate ques- 


To de- 


proof of more spirit than wisdom. 


| cide in such cases, requires a combination 


of prudence and honor, so that neither 


shall be violated. 


The position of a representative consult- 
ing his constituents on some minor point 
of little importance, is a truly ridiculous 


;one. Their correspondence is, of course, 
| limited to some three or four leadinz per- 


sons, who are presumed to be the political 
‘aristocracy.’ These persons have it all 
their own way, and are, practically speak- 
ing, the constituency. Let »s now enquire 
how far such a conduct agrees with the re- 
presentative theory. 

Previous to the election of this represen- 
tative, it was an event of great uncertainty 
who would be chosen. The representative 
office or agency existed, with limits pre- 
| scribed by the constitution, and the people 

of the district were called upon to nominate 
/a man, who, upon being so nominated, 
| should occupy the office. The person 
named, represents, in the eye of the law, 
not the majority, or constituency, but the 
whole district. To affirm otherwise would 
| be to disfranchise and outlaw the minority. 
The minority, though they do not elect 
him, yet acknowledge the legality and ca- 
_ pacity of his election, by voting on the oc- 
easion. The effect of a vote is only as if 
one should say,‘ A is the best man,’ or 
‘B is the best man.’ The majority of 
opinion, being known, is presumed to be 
| right, and to stand for the good sense and 
| prevailing interest of the district. 
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The name being given in, the function , bind myself by an honorable compact with 


of the voter expires. His "franchise ex- 
tends only to his ‘* having an opinion” of as 
much weight as another’s, in choosing a fit 
person to fill a certain office. His vote is 
given on the fitness only. If there were 
no constitution, nor any general represen- 
tative government, all this voting would be 
to no purpose. The representatives, on 
assembling, would have no powers to act un- 
der unless their constituencies had specially 
conferred upon them those of revolution, 
or of convention. 

And now the constitution takes effect. 
The man named by the majority as ft, is 
by the constitution made capable, and 
becomes an incumbent of an office from 
which his constituents have no power to 
oust him. Once elected, he represents bis 
entire district, minority and majority, and 
nothing short of a legally ascertained ma- 
jority at the proper time, can throw him 
out of his place. If there is any regular 
and lawful method of ascertaining how he 
ought to vote on a particular pcint, it must 
be by assembling the entire district, ma- 
jority and minority, and putting the ques- 
tion. ‘The minority may possibly have 
become a majority, and then our modest 


consultor will be obliged to vote against his 


original constituents. 
But the law provides no such remedy. 
The representative is not bound by law to 


any person to vote for him, provide d he 


| will engage to sustain a certain policy. 


| character. 


The voter at the polls, like the voter in the 
Senate or the House, is free, and cannot be 
restrained from voting as he will, except 
by considerations of a private and social 
The national interest of every 
man, woman, and child in his district is in 
charge of the representative. Of course, 
the liberty and rights of the alien and the 
minor, of the child and the woman, are as 


| much a part of Republican freedom as 


those of the voter. A voter is said to be 
“made a freeman ”’ by bei ing legally admit- 
ted to the pells,—a ridiculous | hrase! He 


_is no more than permitted to exercise a 


Junction of choosing, a function fixed. nay, 
invented by law,—and who ever heaid of 
any persons having an increase of liberty, 
by being permitted to do this or that? In 


| a word, we ho'd that the liberty of the re- 


_ terest of his district, 


vote in any particular direction, or even to | 


vote at all. 
stance 
three or four, or perhaps a dozen men, in 


In the greater number of in- 


ential and popular, and who stand for the 
strongest interest. He will and may con- 
sult them, and by a private or open com- 
pact he may be zx honor bound to do so ; 
but he does not legally represent them, 
more than he represents the minority in his 


or has not, voted for him. 

If it were true that the law-making 
power is conferred upon the representative 
by those who create the majority in his dis- 
trict, then it is also true that the entire 
system is aningenious deception. But the 
supposition is idle. I am represented whe- 
ther I vote or not. Sickness does not de- 
prive me of my liberties ; a broken limb 
des not disfranchise me, I am at liber- 


ty to vote or not as I please, and I may | sentative. 


s, he is guide d by the opinions of 


presentative and the liberty of the voter 
rest upon the samef undation, and that one 
is restricted like the other only by compacts 
of honor. These compacts may. indeed, 
be binding and imperative, but they are 
none the less free of the law. 

The above arguments may be arranged 
in a logical order, as follows :— 

1. The representative is bound by a 
principle of duty, to take care of every in- 
whether of aliens, 
women, minors, or citizens. To deny this 
were to disfranch’se the minority, and to 


deprive the non-voting population of the be- 


| ne fits of 
his district, who are supposed to be influ- | 


| 


representative (or free) govern- 
ment. 

He is also bound by a principle of 
honor, to keep his pledges to the majority 
af whose opinion he was elected. 

This principle of honor, or of the 

shins vance of a compact, cannot be made 


| to infringe upon the duty of the represen- 
district, or any one citizen in it who has, 


tative, and in giving his pledges to those 
who aided in electing him, (or in ereating his 
majority,) he is not supposed to bind him- 
self to commit an act of treachery to his 
country or to his district. Ne such com- 
pact can be made, and, if made, is not 
valid. 

4. If any elector or voter exacts a pledge 
from the candidate, he is himself a party 
to that pledge, and if he changes his own 
opinion, he of necessity releases his repre- 
We see no reason, therefore, 
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why a representative should adhere to his 
original pledges, when the greater number 
of those who exacted it have themselves 
fallen away from their opini ms ;—this, 
however, would be only in case the pledge 
was publicly given, and with the under- 
standing that the giver recognized not a 
few men, but a majority of citizens as elect- 
ing him. 

As to the voters themselves, we con- 
clude :— 

1. Phat as the liberty of voting is con- 
ferred by law only upon certain individuals, 
it is not an intrinsic part of right or liberty. 

2. That franchise is an office or func- 
tion, which may or may not be exercised 
at the option of the citizen, and that he 
does not lose his individual liberty by not 
exerci ing it, though he may fail of his pri- 
vate duty to the commonweal. 

3. That the individual voter who isa 
householder, is also a representative ; and 
that he who is not a householder, does also, 
in voting, represent the interest and safety 
of the entire community ; that he is, how- 
ever free in that function, as regards opin- 
ion, and whatever seems to him to be for 


the common or for his own good, he may | 


express it. The women, children and de- 
pendants of the voter’s household are as 
fully represented, and their liberties as well 
taken care of as those of the citizen, by Ais 
represe .tative in the national Congress. 


| 4. That the voter, having voted, has, 
from that time forth, not a particle of legal 
| control over his represent» tive. 

| 5. And lastly, that, if he has any such 
_ control, it is not conferred upon him by his 
| having voted in favor of the representa- 
tive. The ballot is secret, or is supposed 
to be so, and all control lawfully exercised 
over a representative, should, of course, be 
shared as well by individuals who voted 
against, as by those who voted for him. 
The law never knows who are, or who are 
| not, the constituents. 

6. If any legal method is established of 
instructing representatives, it must be by 
_ the assembling of all the voters of the dis- 
trict, of all opinions and parties, and sub- 
mniiting the particular question to them, the 
majority deciding. By such an arrange- 
ment Legislatures would be reduced to 
committees for the initiation of laws, and 
every measure would have to be decided on 
| by the entire nation. 
| From the above reasoning, we are forced 
| to conclude that the “ doctrine of instrue- 

tion’? is merely paradoxical, and arises 
from two different delusions, to wit ;— 
The confounding of honor and duty, 
_ and, 
The opinion that the power of the re- 
| presentative is conferred upon him directly 
| by the votes of his political constituents. 





PARADOX VII. 


‘¢ Men are born free and equal.”? 


A man is free, only when he is able to 
provide for his own wants, and has his mo- 
ral faculties perfect. He must be able to 
will and to execute his will, to reason in 
some measure, and to defend himself 
against common casualties, else to call him 
free is mere mockery. 

To say that a man “is born free”’ is 
merely to assert a falsehood, if we take the 
paradox as it stands and without explana- 
tion. We have to enquire then what is 
meant by that universal freedom which is 
claimed even for the newly born, as a right 
attaching to humanity. 

There are three kinds of rights, namely, 
those of the social and of the political and 
religious state. Rights of the Social state 


] 


are defined and regulated by manners: 
| Rights of the Political state bylaws: Rights 
| of the Religious state by creeds. 

There is a superiority of manners 
which is natural and acquired belong- 
ing to station and to domestic and social 
influence. From all these together, flows 
a social “right” of superiority founded 
upon decency; which gives to the heads of 
families, and to personal superiority of 
every kind, its legitimate and natural ad- 
vantage, independently of every adventi- 
tious aid, and which is recognised alike by 
savage and by saint. 

The manners of a people form an un- 
| written code; they are the defence of mo- 
desty, the protection of wmnocence; they 
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make life tolerable and even sweet and 
agreeable. In the practice of good man- 
ners and in the enjoyment of them, in so- 
cial, domestic, and even playful and hilari- 
ous intercourse, lies perhaps two-thirds of 
the pleasure of existence. Society could 
not exist an instant without the manners ; 
the streets of the city would become in- 
stantaneously a scene of terror and of vio- 
lence; no man would turn aside for his 
neighbor ; life would become a battle scene, 
or rather a méle of wild beasts. 

Manners have their rights; which rights 
are accompanied, each, by a duty to be 
fulfilled. Right and duty are the two 
poles of human relationship; the one 
generates the other, and like action and 
reaction, they are exactly equal in the 
eblisation they generate. Thus if there be 
a duty of hospitality there is the right to ex- 
pect good treatment. 
conferring favors, there is the duty of gra- 
titude. If there i is the obligation of cour- 
tesy in accidental intercourse with stran- 
gers, there is the duty of acknowledging it. 
But in using the words, right and duty, in 
relation to the social state, we continual- 
ly mislead and misunderstand ourselves, 
since nothing here is expected, as if it 
were a payment, or that is of the nature of 
a legal obligation. The code of honor alone 
prevails in social intercourse, and honor, 
though it be the analagon of justice, is not 
justice itself, since it recognizes no proper- 
ty nor individuality, and presides exclusive- 
ly over the domain of love and courage. Its 
code is unwritten, for the same reason that 
the movements of the heart are unwritten, 
and cannot be scientifically defined. 

There are probably few who will deny 
that every human being is born into this 
world under a full obligation to perform all 
the duties of courtesy and decency. These 
duties, as we have already seen, are the cor- 
relatives of rights: even the slave is a mem- 
ber of the social state ; the social state in- 
to which he is born, lays him under all the 
obligations of courtesy and decency; and, 
by a law equally imperative, the master is 
bound to the good treatment of his slave. It 
is unnecessary to argue such a position ; na- 
ture has planted its defence in the mind and 
heart of every gentleman: the violation of 
this unwritten code of the manners esta- 
blished for the security, as we have said, 


If there is the right of 
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of weakness, modesty and innocence, indi- 
cates the presence of the beast in man, or, 
in other words, the absence of those high 
qualities and heroic traits which complete 
and crown bumanity. 

We are in no danger of deceiving by a 
paradox, when we say all men are born to 
the obligations of courtesy and civility. But 
now let us illustrate the paradoxical ex- 
pression, apparently so false, by the other 
extreme of the moral world, viz: that of 
belief or religious society. Religion is a 
ground upon which masses of people are 
brought together without distinction of sex, 
age, affinity or social position, to indulge in 
a spiritual privelege—the great and wonder- 
ful privelege of worship, by music, and 
prayer, and ceremony, and exhortation. 
The religious society has a written code, 
whose first quality is that it is estab lished 
and unchangeable, even to its minutest ex- 
pessions and literations. 

As the code of Society, infinitely excellent 
tho’ it be, and showing an open divinity in its 
operation—-since none but God could have 
so contrived and balanced the social state ;— 
while this code is unwritten and is per- 
petually changing and fluctuating in its de- 
tail, its prince iple remaining ev er thesame :-- 
the outside varying and fluctuating like the 
waves of the sea, or rather like the seasonal 
changes of vegetation, its central principles 
of filiality and honor remaining, meanwhile, 
eternally the same ; with Religious society 
the reverse is true, since nothing is more 
fixed and unchangeable than the form, and 
literate tradition of worship and belief; on 
the other hand, nothing is more varied and 
fluctuating, more subject to differences, and 
grades of higher and lower, and more and 
less, than the central religious principle, or 
soul of worship, which exteriorates the cere- 
mony of religion. 

No man will deny, at least no thinking 
man, that the human creature is born into 
the world under an obligation to revere 
the great Cause of bis existence and of bis 
felicity, when he sees the presence in him- 
self or in others. The divinity in man 
moves him to works of beneficence, of 
charity, and of philanthropy, which have 
their origin in no individual preference but 
in that same Principle, by which the idea of 
Divinity is conceived as a creative power, 
and which imitates its source. All men 
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are, therefore, necessarily born into the 
duties of reverence; and by the same rule 
they are born to the possession of certain 
religious rights ; no man’s life can be taken 
from him, for opinion’s sake, or because the 
exterioration of his religious sentiment, the 
form of his pious impulses, is not the same 
with our own. For the demonstration of 
this truth, we can appeal only, as before, to 
the spirit of wisdom in the human breast. 
If the spirit be not there, the appeal is lost. 

There are, then, two other paradoxes, 
beside the political one, that ‘‘ all men are 
born free and equal ;” to wit, the paredox 
that all men are born to be treated with 
decency and courtesy, and that they are 
born also with the rights and the duties of 
reverence and religious privilege. To pollute 
the soul of an infant with blasphemy or 
with dishonor, is treason against God. It 
is unnecessary to argue such a position : 
the child is Jorn with social and religious 
rights, even though it be a slave, and these 
rights are incidental to its humanity, and 
belong to it because it is something better 
than a brute. 

If we understand these two first para- 
doxes which contain hidden in them the 
the fundamental truths of the religious 
and the social, we are prepared the better 
to seize the meaning of the third, which 
is that of the political state. The so- 
cial, religious, and political, do, indeed, 
form one great human society, but to 
comprehend their unity, it is necessary 
first to become master of them in their 
diversity. All men are born to certain 
rights and certain duties; the duty, first, to 
obey that which is above them, and upon 
which they depend for existence and pro- 
tection, and the right to govern and com- 
mand that which is beneath them, and which 
depends upon them for the same. Political 
duty and political right develope each other, 
and one cannot exist without the other. 
Every man has something: to govern, he 
has the inferior, or brutish nature in his 
own p2rson to govern, or he has it to con- 
trol in others around him, near him, and 
dependent on him ; whether that brutish 
nature be lodged in. a child or a beast, it 
has still to be governed, and it is that alone 
which needs governing. Ignorance, dull- 
ness, avarice, fury and cruelty, and all 
the train of passions and desires, have to 
be governed, and it is over them that God, 
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through Reason, has erected the Political 
state. The Right to Govern must be ac- 
knowledged first, and is founded on neces- 
sity ; in it we discover the germ of the 
political state, and the reason of its exist- 
ence. The state is no theory, but a fact, 
composed indeed of ‘many lesser facts, but 
in itself a great and obvious fact, open to 
the sight of every man. The right to gov- 
ern is of course proportioned to the ability 
of governing, practically speaking, sfnce 
the absence of ability disqualifies for per- 
formance ; nor by any state contrivances 
or constitutional arrangements can thegov- 
ernance of a fool or a knave, or any inca- 
pable creature, be made acceptable to God 
orman. It may be constitutionally neces- 
sary to endure it for a time, but it is none 
the less an evil and a mischief, and by our 
constitution the terms of office are made 
short, in order the more quickly to terminate 
the rule of folly. All men are then born 
into this world with a right to govern, in 
proportion to their ability, the kingdom 
given to them by nature and circumstance, 
if it be only the little world of their own 
passions. It is impossible to speak the 
whole truth on any occasion, but we seem 
ourselves to have uttered at least a part 
of it. All men are born, also, (and this will 
be much more readily admitted, ) to the duty 
of obedience. The inferior—that is, the 
less reasonable, the less humane, the less 
virtuous, the less spiritual, the more brutish, 
furious, selfish, slavish, weak and impulsive 
nature, in which there is less and evidence 
of the presence of divinity, or law—must 
give way to, and be governed by the supe- 
rior nature. Either this, or what we name 
the anarchieal state, must happen: there is 
no alternative. For those who cannot 
govern themselves, if they be human, and 
just so far, and in just such particulars as 
they cannot act from the impulses of 
their own nature without detriment to 
themselves or others, — there is appointed 
one of two things, either a government or 
spiritual death; either to be subjects in 
the kingdom of reason, or to become 
borderers and outlaws from that king- 
dom ; receiving no light but the light of 
nature, a light which visits only instinct, 
and teaches man to crawl stealthily, to 
ravin, and snatch their desires, but shows 
them nothing of Divinity, and gives them 
nothing of the privileges of reason or 
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of ought that makes life desirable to a 
reasoning creature. 

A state founded on the broad necessities 
of a social system, with the duty of obedi- 
ence and the right to govern, acknowledg- 
ed for every member of it, from the infant 
to the commander-in-chief, or the leader of 
the Senate, what could it be but a wise 
and well-governed state ? 

In such a state there is no aristocracy : 
for why ? the right to govern is no privi- 
lege, but is the inheritance of reason, and 
belongs to every soul visited by the light of 
Heaven, or even by a glimmer of that 
light. In such a state there are no inferior 
castes, inferior by inheritance ; for in all 
there is the duty of obedience, in all who 
ean lay claim to the name of human, or 
who can see or acknowledge superiority, 
from the infant to the mature and perfect 
man. 

As far as all men are alike bound to obey 
and born to obey the supreme laws of 
God and of the universe, more or less per- 
fectly represented in the political state, so 
far and no farther all men are born equal: 
all men are equally bound to obey the laws, 
and that is their rage 5 ; other equality 
they have none, for Nature has made men 
unequal—une qual to each other in every 
particular and trait of nature, brutish and 
humane: unequal in stature, strength, te- 
nacity of life; unequal in understanding, 
wit, comprehension of mind; unequal in 
ingenuity, in the skill of accumulation, in 
the skill of preserving and defending life ; 
unequal in valor and in cunning ; unequal 


in affection and in tenacity and steadiness | 


of soul ; unequal in their opinion of them- 
selves and their dependence on others, in 
their perception of right, and in strength 
of will; unequal, finally, in their intuition 
of all truth ; for there are those who deny 
to themselves and others all but brutish at- | 
tributes, and who are thereby disqualified 
from taking any part in the controversy of 
truth 

Men are born equal before the law ; they 
are also born free; they are born into a 
state of equality and freedom. This we 
hold to be a self-evident truth, that of hu- 
man equality; but there is a paradox in 
the expression of every universal truth. 

The brute is born into slavery; the man 
is born into freedom, because he is a man, 
—but there are grades of freedom, and the 
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| politically free man—free by the constitu- 
tion and the laws, may be, through his own 
weakness and defect, aided by the in- 
| justice of others, a hopeless and a bru- 
| tish slave. Given a human creature, un- 
| visited of reason, with a dark, cruel and 
| cowardly soul, and you have & a slave—so 
| made and so appointed, beyond all hope or 
| remedy; acreature which no man will 
| trust, but over whom it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to exe reite a supreme authority ; 

| lest, having the privileges of freedom, those 
privileges ‘be trampled on by the brutish 
nature, as if a hog had been admitted to a 
banquet. 

The man was born into a state of free- 
dom and found ineapable of enjoying it. It 
was a creature who recognized neither the 
Duties of obedience nor the Right of govern- 
ance. There is no more cruel master than 
the born slave ; the slave whois a driver of 
slaves drives like a wolf or like a devil ; he is 
armed, not with authority, but with a whip ; 
and yet it is safe to say that even in the 
most abject creature there is a glimmer, a 
| trace, of obedience ; a sense of duty, and a 
power and authority, small indeed when 
compared with the sae ated and complete 
man, but compared with that of the brute, 
great and wonderful, and giving evident 
proofs of Divinity. 

The Guinea negro, born in a free land, 
no longer resembles his barbarous parent ; 
| he acquires from the contact with a civi- 
| lized master and the discipline of reason, 

traces of humanity which move respect and 
| compassion ; his children in their turn ad- 
vance beyond him, and one genoration fol- 
| lowing another, the slave outgrows his ma- 
| nacles and rises to the dignity of a servant 
| or freedman, exercising the beautiful vir- 
| tues of courtesy and obedience, the virtues 
| 
| 
i 
| 


of service, and touchingly recognizing in 
his master, who is also his fiiend and his 
guardian, diviner and higher qualities which 
he reveres. This is truth, this is fact: 
none can deny it. 
All men are then born into the state of 
| freedom, and with the right to govern, to 
perform duties of control over their own 
savage natures and the brute instincts and 
impulses of others around them; and the 
state of freedom is the Auman state, and is 
identified with the possession of reason or 
| of the governing power; and as all are 
equal through obedience to the law, all 
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are free through the fulfillment of the law ; 
and the political state will represent by its 
constitution the quantity, if we may use 
such a form of expression—-the quantity and 
condition of the free or governing power in 
the individuals which compose it. The 
degrees of the freedom of all are unequal : 
from the lowest to the highest the distance 
is great indeed, but from the brute to the 
poorest savage the distance is properly in- 
finite, and the poorest savage with reason, 
or with the governing and obeying faculty 
is infinitely beyond, and is master of the 
brute who has neither. 
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It would be impossible, however, to con- 
struct a state which should represent by its 
constitution the freedom or governing power 
of each individual that composed it. Poli- 
tical classifications have been attempted, 
and ended in the establishment of the evils 
they were intended to cure ; and therefore, 
the declaration of human right says, ‘* men 
are born free and equal,” because freedom 
and equality are the traits of man in every 
station of life, and the practical state exists 
by the performance of the duties of obedi- 
ence and governance. 
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LECTURES ON ART AND POEMS.* 


cS 


If it were as easy to give by analysis any 
| just idea of their merit, as it is to praise it 
in there general phrases, our task would 
now be a light one. But no proper ana- 
foes can be framed of writings in which 


Tuis volume comprises all the writings 
of Allston except the tale of Monaldi. His | 
poems were originally published in 1813, i 
and have long been out of print ; they are 
here included, with nearly as many more 








which now appear for the first time. The 
Lectures on Art are also now for the first 
time published. A biief account of them 
and of his later poems is given in the pre- 
face : 

“In 1830, he removed to Cambridge, and 
soon afterwards began the preparation of a 
course of lectures on Art, which he intended 
to deliver to a select audience of artists and 
men of letters in Boston. Four of these he 
completed. Rough drafts of two others were 
found among his papers, but not in a state fit 
for publication. In 1841, he published his 
tale of ‘Monaldi, a production of his early 
life. The poems in the present volume of 
1813, are, with two exceptions, the work of 
his later days. In them, as in his paintings 
of the same period, may be seen the extreme 
attention to finish, always his characteristic, 
which, added to increasing bodily pain and in- 
firmity, was the cause of his leaving so much 
that is unfinished behind him.” 


The lectures occupy nearly half the vo- 
lume. They are profound and elaborate 
essays, rich in new and true thoughts and 
in apt expressions and beautiful illustra- 
tions. Speaking after the fresh impres- 
sion of a careful reading, (and they are 
written with a closeness and suggestiveness 
that admit not of any buta “‘ careful’ read - 
ing) weare disposed to think they contain 
the highest, indeed the only truly philoso- 
phical | views of art we have ever read. There 
is nothing in the literature of Art with 
which they can be compared—nothing that 
s0 demonstrates the great principles of 
Art, and makes us feel certain that they 
have their origin in nature and truth. 





there is hardly a sentence that can be 
spared, where the most minute particulars 
are so interwoven with important ones that 
the latter are seen to be but the sum of 
them, and where every page contains ex- 
amples of striking thoughts, images, and 
expressions. The analysis should give 
the whole ; anything short of that misre- 
present the author The hundred and 
fifty book pages in which these Lectures 
find ample room, might, it is true, be drawn 
out or complanated | by a skilful thought- 
beater into as many volumes, but it is not 
possible to reduce them and retain what 
they contain. 

Yet their very closeness will stand in the 
way of their immediate uszfulness. Many 
minds into which the truths they convey 
would sink as the seeds of beautiful flower- 
ing plants into genial soils, will be deterred 
from undertaking to study what seems at 
the outset so obscure and metaphysical ; 
many will recoil from a writer who requires 
or seems to require (for if they persevere but 
a little they will perceive all as clear and 
warm as a summer’s day) so much appli- 
cation. Hence we may be pardoned for 
attempting to present something like such 
a general view of these lectures as may ex- 
cite curiosity and allay apprehension. We 
shall not essay a regular analysis, but will 
merely follow them through, keeping in 
view, as nearly as possible, the gene.al out- 
line of the thought, and pointing out here 
and there some of the striking passages. 
It may be true of some kinds of writing, 
as of works of art, that they are best stu- 
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died at first generally, and with indistinct 
ideas, the mind not being prepared to en- 
ter upon the examination of subordinate 
excellencies till it has comprehended the 
grand intention ; just as we can under- 
stand a symphony of Mozart better from 
having studied a meagre pianoforte arrange- 
ment, or Correggio, from having pored over 
the French volume of outlines of his 
works. 

The Lectures are prefaced by a prelim- 
inary note, written in the close manner of 
the metaphysicians, that is, logically, and 
with little use of comparison to clarify and 
narrow the thought. The object of this is 
to define the word tdea, as the author uses 
it. A less careful definition it will at first 
be thought might have sufficed for the pur- 
pose ; the lectures, however, very soon 
show a reason for the carefulness. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


An Idea, the author defines to be the 
“highest and most perfect form in which 
anything, whether of the physical, the in- 
tellectual, or the spiritual, may exist to 
the mind.”” By this he does not mean 
“ figure or image (though these may be 
included in relation to the physical,) but 
that condition or state in which such ob- 
jects become cognizable to the mind, or in 
other words become objects of conscious- 
ness.” In this use of the word furm, 
though the meaning is clear, we may trace 
already the idiosyncracy of the painter. In 
another place we find him saying: ‘‘ were 
it possible to embody the present compli- 
cated scheme of society, so as to bring it 
before us as a visible olject, &c. %. €. to 
have a clear idea of it. Were it our pur- 
pose to controvert this application of the 
word, it is plain that an argument might 
be maintained against it ; it might be ques- 
tioned whether we should call the highest 
and most perfect conception of a thing the 
¢dea of it; nevertheless, the use of the 
word here proposed has the advantage in 
brevity. 

Ideas, he says, are of two kinds, primary 
or the manifestations of objective realities ; 
and secondary, that of the reflex product 
of the mental constitution. In both cases 
they are self-affirmed forms, the ground of 
Truth, independent of the reflective facul- 
ties, without living energy in themselves— 
the mere forms “‘ through or in which a 
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higher power manifests to the conscious- 
ness the supreme truth of all things real 
in respect to the first class; and in respect 
to the second the imaginative truth of the 
mental products or mental combinations.”? 
Of this power we know nothing; “it is 
one of the secrets of our being which He 
who made us has kept to himself.” 

He then confines himself to the consider- 
ations of the first class of Ideas, the pzi- 
mary, or those which are the manifestations 
of real objects. These, he says, are limit- 
ed only by kinds without relation to de- 
grees ; every object having a distinctive 
essential has its idea; while any number of 
the same kind, differing in degree, refer to 
the same idea. Thus, a hundred animals 
differing in everything but specific quali- 
ties, refer to one idea. So with objects in 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual. All 
ideas, however, have but a potential exis- 
tence till called into the consciousness by 
real objects ; these objects are termed as- 
similants. The senses, though they sup- 
ply these assimilants operate only passive- 
ly, as is evident from the difference be- 
tween idea and the objects. They trans- 
mit the external forms which the intuitive 
power rejects or assimilates indefinitely un- 
til they are resolved into the proper forms. 

This shows that there isa fixed relation 
between the actual and the ideal—*‘ a pre- 
determined correspondence between the 
prescribed form of an idea and its assimil- 
ant ; for how otherwise could the former 
become the recipient of that which was re- 
pugnant or indifferent, when the presence 
of the latter constitutes the very condition 
by which it is manifested, or can be known 
to exist ?”’ 

“It would appear then that what we 
call ourself must have a dual reality, that 
is, in the mind and in the senses, since 
neither alone could possibly explain the 
phenomena of the other; consequently, in 
the existence of either we have clearly im- 
plied the reality of both. And hence, 
must follow the still more important truth, 
that, in the conscivus presence of any spir- 
itwal idea, we have the surest proof of a 
spiritual object ; nor is this the less certain 
though we perceive not the assimilant. 
Nay, a spiritual assimilant cannot be per- 
eeived, but, to use the words of St. Paul, 
is “spiritually discerned,” that is, by a 
sense, so tospeak, of our own spirit. But 
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to illustrate by example: we could not, for 
instance, have the ideas of good and evil 
without their objective realities, nor of 
right and wrong, in any intelligible form, 
without the moral law to which they refer 
—which law we eall the Conscience ; nor 
could we have the idea of a moral law, 
without a moral lawgiver, and if moral, 
then intelligent, and, if intelligent, then 
personal ; in a word, we could not now 
have,as we know we have, the idea of 
conscience, without an objective, personal 
God. Such ideas may well be called re- 
velations, since, without any perceived as- 
similant, we find them equally affirmed 
with those ideas which relate to the pure- 
ly physical.” 

An Idea is distinguished from a mere 
notion by its self-affirmation. lt is its 
own evidence, and is truth to the mind un- 
til it can be shown to be false 


There is another difference between 
primary and secondary ideas. The former 
can never be fully realized by a finite mind 
—at least in the present state.” Take 
for instance the idea of beauty ; ‘‘ what 
true artist was ever satisficd with any idea 
of beauty of which he was conscious 7” 
He can realize an approximation and derive 
pleasure from it—* yet still is the pleasure 
modified, if we may so express it, by an 
undefined yearning for what he feels can 
never be realized. And wherefore this 
craving, but for the archetype of that 
which called it forth >—When we say not 
satisfied, we do not mean discontented, 
but simply not in full fruition. And it is 
better that it should be so, since one of the 
happiest elements of our nature is that 
which continually impels it towards the in- 
definite and unattainable. So far as we 
know, the like limits may be set to every 
other primary idea—as if the Creator had 
reserved to himself alone the possible con- 
templation of the archetypes of his uni- 
verse.”? 


Secondary Ideas, on the contrary, those 
which are the product of the mind may be 
fully realized and communicated. ll 
works of imagination present examples of 
this. The same power affirms their truth 
which affirm the truth of primary ideas ; 
yet they are forms of what, as a whole, has 


no actual existence, and the truth they, 
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affirm is to be distinguished as poetic truth.* 

In these definitions and distinctions, the 
principal thing to be remembered is the 
doctrine growing out of them, of the dual 
forces—the necessity of ideas potentially 
existing in the mind and of assimilants to 
call them into consciousness—in other 


words, the doctrine of a predetermined co- 
relation between mind and matter. 
ing this in mind, we proceed to the 


Bear- 


INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


““ Next to the development of our moral 
nature,’? ALLsTon commences, * to have 
subordinated the senses to the mind is the 
highest triumph of the civilized state.” 
But by this he does not mean an austere 
subjection of sense, but only that subordi- 
nation which is implied in ‘‘ the legitimate 
growth of our mental constitution, which 
we suppose to be grounded in permanent 
universal principles.’”? This he shows to 
be not artificial as has been sometimes said, 
but natural. The artificial is the growth 
of diseased appetites, whose effects are 
seen “in the distorted forms of the conven- 
tional,” these perish in the lie they make, 
and it were well did not other falsehoods 
take their places, to prolong a life whose 
only tenure is in consequenti=l succession 
—in other words Fashion.” 

As the life of the body in health, is at- 
tended with pleasures beyond the mere 
consciousness of existence, so is the moral 
and intellectual part of us. The highest 
pleasures of which we are capable are men- 
tal pleasures. The considerations of these 
form the subject of the discourse. 

After demonstrating the propriety of the 
term, mental, as thus applied, the dis- 
course announces the proposition that 
the “ pleasures in question have theirtrue 
source in One intuitive universal principle 
or living power, and that the three Ideas 





Note.—It may be doubted if even ideas of this 
class admit of a perfect realization in a communi- 
eable form. The artist may have a clear idea of 
certaincharacteristic forms, but it is very difficult to 
retain this image through the disturbing influences 
of mechanical difficulties until it breathes on ean- 
vas or lives in marble. It is related of Thorwals- 
den, that when found one day by a friend in a state 
of despondency, he pointed to his statue of Christ, 
and exclaimed “ that his genius was decaying, as 
it was the first work he had felt satisfied with and 
should never again have a great idea.” 
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of Beauty, Truth, and Holiness, which we 
assume to represent the perfect in the phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral worlds, are 
but the several realized phases of this 
sovereign principle which we shall call 
Harmony.” 

The first inquiry is, what is the distinet- 
ive or essential characteristic of these men- 
tal pleasures. The one insisted on is that 
self has no part in them ; they are wholly 
unmixed with any rersonal considerations 
or any conscious advantage to the indivi- 
dual.” All the world feels them and all 
feel them in the same manner : 


“The most abject wretch, however animal- 
ized by vice, may still be able to recall the 
time when a morning or evening sky, a bird, 
a flower, or the sight of some other object in 
nature, has given him a pleasure, which he 
felt to be distinct from that of his animal ap- 
petites, and to which he could attach not a 
thought of self-interest. And, though crime 
and misery may close the heart for years, and 
seal it up forever to every redeeming thought, 
they cannot so shut out from the memory these 
gleams of innocence: even the brutified spirit, 
the castaway of his kind, has been made to 
blush at this enduring light ; for it tells him a 
truth, which might else have never been re- 
membered,—that he has once been a.man. 

“And here may occur a question,—which 
might well be left to the ultra advocates of the 
cut bono,-—-whether a simple flower may not 
sometimes be of higher use than a labor-saving 
machine.” 


As regards Beauty, first, it is objected 
against making this disinterestedness a 
characteristic of the pleasures derived from 
a contemplation of it, that it is one of the 
strongest incentives to passion, and opera- 
tes directly through se//. 


“Now, if the Beauty here referred to is of 
the human being, we do not gainsay it; but 
this is beauty in its mixed mode,—not in ils 
high, passionless form, its singleness and pu- 
rity. itis not Beauty as it descended from 
heaven, in the cloud, the rainbow, the flower, 
the bird, or in the concord of sweet sounds, 
that seem to carry back the soul to whence it 


e. 

“ Could we look, indeed, at the human form 
in its simple, unallied physical structure,—on 
that, for instance, of a beautiful woman,—and 
forget, or rather not feel, that it is other than a 
form, there could be but one feeling; that 
nothing visible was ever so framed to banish 
from the soul every ignoble thought, and im- 
bue it, as it were, with primeval innocence.” 
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He then asks if it be the beauty alone 
that moves us selfishly, why do we not feel 
the same in beholding a beautiful infant ? 
But there is such a thing as natural beauty 
apart from the human form. Thus, all call 
a bird of paradise beautiful; there is no 
dispute about a rose. And the absence of 
beauty is*felt in spite of other endearing 
qualities, as in the case of the elephant, 
the orang outang, or the mastiff. 


That human beauty is a kind of enigma 
or thing to dispute about, is caused, frst, 
by the perpetual interference of the conven- 
tional in dress and manner ; and, secondly, 
by the presence of individual bias, leading 
to peculiar tastes in ourselves as observers. 
Yet, the reality and power of human 
beauty, as such, are fully conceded :-— 


“Has human beauty, then, no power ?— 
When united with virtue and intellect, we 
might always answer,—All power. It is the 
embodied harmony of the true poet; his vis- 
ible Muse; the guardian angel of his better 
nature; the inspiring sibyl of his best affec- 
tions, drawing Bim to her with a purifying 
charm, from the selfishness of the world, from 
ang and neglect, from the low and base, 
nay, from his own frailty or vices :—for 
he cannot approach her with unhallowed 
thoughts, whom the unlettered and ignorant 
look up to with awe, as to one of a race 
above them; before whom the wisest and best 
bow down with abasement, and would bow in 
idolatry but for a higher reverence. No! 
there is no power like this of mortal birth. 
But against the antagonist moral, the human 
beauty of itself has no power, no self-sustain- 
ing life. While it panders to evil desires, 
then, indeed, there are few things may par- 
allel its fearful might. But the unholy alli- 
ance must at last have an end. Look at it 
then, when the beautiful serpent has cast her 
slough. 

‘Let us turn toit for a moment, and behold 
it in league with elegant accomplishments 
and a subtile intellect : how complete its tri- 
umph! If ever the soul may be said to be 
intoxicated, it is then, when it feels the full 
power of a beautiful, bad woman. The fa- 
bled enchantments of the East are less strange 
and wonder-working than the marvellous 
changes which her spell has wrought. Fora 
time every thought seems bound to her will; 
the eternal eye of the conscience closes be- 
fore her; the everlasting truths of right and 
wrong sleep at her bidding; nay, things most 
gross and abhorred become suddenly invested 
with a seeming purity: till the whole mind is 
hers, and the bewildered victim, drunk with 
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charms, calls evil good. Then, what may fol- | 


low? Read the annals of crime; it will tell 
us what follows the broken spell,—broken by 
the first degrading theft, the first stroke of the 
dagger, or the first drop of poison. The fel- 
on’s eye turns upon the beautiful sorceress 
with loathing and abhorrence: an asp, a toad, 
is not more hateful! The story of Milwood 
has many counterparts.” 


Another objection to the intuitive idea of 
beauty is, that artists who may be supposed 
to have the power of analzying their mod- 
els, vary so much in their conceptions of 
what is beautiful. But the answer is, sup- 
posing they have this power, their intuition 
of beauty may still be the same, though 
their apprehension of it may change, “as 
their more extended acquaintance with the 
higher outward assimilants of beauty brings 
them nearer to a perfect realization of the | 
preéxisting idea.”? And then, both they 
and their critics are subject to modifying 
biases ; and, besides, they do not always 
propose to themselves the realization of 
their highest ideals of beauty. ‘* Were 
Raffaelle, who seldom sought the purely 
beautiful to be judged by the want of it, 
he would fall below Guido. But his object 
was much higher,—in the intellect and the 
affections ; it was the human being in his 





endless inflections of thought and passion, | 


in which there is little probability he will 
ever be approached. Yet, false criticism 
has been a prodigal to him in the ascrip- 
tion of beauty, as parsimonious and unjust 
to many others.” 

In concluding this part of the subject, 
after examining the reciprocal influences of 
soul upon soul operating through the intui- 
tive perception of beauty, our author con- 
nects it with the two grand ideas which 
spring from the universal harmony :— 


“Tf man were a mere animal, though the 
highest animal, could these inscrutable influ- 
ences affect us as they do? Would not the 
anima! appetites be our true and sole end ¢ 
What even would Beauty be to the sated ap- 

etite * If it did not, as in the Jast instance. 
of the brutal husband, become an object of 
scorn,—which it could not be, from the neces- 
sary absence of moral obliquity,—would it 
be better than a picked bone to a gorged dog ? 
Least of all could it resemble the visible sign 
of that pure idea, in which so many loity 
minds have recognized the type of a far higher 
love than that of earth, which the soul shall 





know, when, in a better world, she shall real- 
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ize the ultimate re-union of Beauty with the 
co-eternal forms of Truth and Holiness.” 


Secondly. The characteristic of disinter- 
estedness,as applied toTruth. The author 
proceeds to demonstrate the proposition, 
that all men have an intuitive pleasure in 
the perception of truth. No one, ever for 
its own sake, chooses the false. ‘* Even 
for her own exceeding loveliness has Truth 
been canonized.”” There was nothing of 
self in the Eureka of Pythagoras, and 
certainly not in the acclamations of his 
countrymen who rejoiced with him ; nor is 
there in any of the revelations of truth to 
genius. 


“Indeed, so imperishable is this property 
of Truth, that it seems to lose nothing of its 


| power, even when causing itself to be reflected 


from things that in themselves have, properly 
speaking, notruth. Of this we have abundant 
examples in some of the Dutch pictures, 
where the principal object is simply a dish of 
oysters or a pickled herring. We remember 
a picture of this kind. consisting solely of 
these very objects, from which we experienced 
a pleasure almost exquisite. And we would 
here remark, that the appetite then was in no 
way concerned. The pleasure, therefore, 
must have been from the imitated truth. Itis 
certainly a curious question why this should 
be, while the things themselves, that is, the 
actual objects, should produce no such effect. 
And it seems to he because, in the latter case, 
there was notruth involved. The real oysters, 
&c., were indeed so far true as they were ac- 
tual objects, but they did not contain a truth 
in relation to anything. Whereas, in the pic- 
tured oysters, their relation to the actual was 
shown and verified in the mutual resemblance.” 


The pleasure we experience from tragic 
scenes on the stage or in art, arises likewise 
from the truth in relation, and the proper 
word to express it is, not sympathy, but 
interest. How subtlely Axtston here 
places a distinction, all have felt, in the 
following paragraph :— 


“Let the imitation, or rather copy, be so 
close as to trench on deception, the effect will 
be far different ; for, the condition of relation 
being thus virtually lost, the copy becomes as 
the original,—circumscribed by its own quali- 
ties, repulsive or attractive, as the case may 
be. I remember a striking instance of this in 
a celebrated actress, whose copies of actual 
suffering were so painfully accurate, that I 
was forced to turn away from the scene, una- 
ble to endure it; her scream of agony in Bel- 
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videra seemed to ring in my ears for hours af- 
ter. Not so was it with the great Mrs. Sid- 
dons, who moved nota step but in a poetic 
atmosphere, through which the fiercest pas- 
sions seemed rather to /oom like distant moun- 
tains when first descried at sea,—massive and 
solid, yet resting on air.” 

A single objection to the view of Truth 
given in this section, is disposed of with 
singular acuteness. It is the remarkable 
propensity children have to lying. (We 
venture to doubt, by the way, if children 
are half so much given to lying as old 
men) :— 

“ This is readily admitted; but it does not 
meet us, unless it can be shown that they have 
not in the act of lying an eye to its reward,— 
setting aside any outward advantage—in the 
shape of self-complacent thought at their su- 
perior wit or ingenuity. Now it is equally 
notorious, that such secret triumph will often 
betray itself by a smile, or wink, or some 
other sign from the chuckling urchin, which 
proves anything but that the lie was gratui- 
tous. No, not even a child can love a lie 
purely for its own sake; he would else love it 
in another, which is against fact. Indeed, so 
far from it, that, long before he can have had 
any notion of what is meant by honor, the 
word liar becomes one of his first and most 
opprobrious terms of reproach. Look at any 
child’s face when he tells his companion he 
lies. We ask no more than that most logical 
expression ; and, if it speak not of a natural 
abhorrence only to be overcome by self-inter- 
est, there is no trust in anything. No. We 
cannot believe that man or child, however de- 
praved, coud tell an unproductive, gratuitous 
lie.” 

Thirdly. No one will question the 
highest source of mental pleasure, Holiness 
that, if sought at all, must be disinterest- 
edly, and for its own sake. The finite 
degree of holiness, (or perfect unison with 
the Divine will,) is Goodness. This is 
known and realized among men. 

The very natnre of goodness implies 
that a good act should have no reference to 
self. Our author proceeds to show that 
the recognition of goodness ** must result 
in such an emotion as shall partake of its 
own character, that is, be entirely devoid 
of self interest.” 

Goodness may not always be recognized, 
nor may the contemplation of it give plea- 
sure to those who are conscious that they 
possess but little of it. But it cannot be 
hated for its own sake, except by a devil: 
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“Tt is objected, that had men have some- 
times a pleasure in Evil from which they 
neither derive nor hope for any persoval ad- 
vantage, that is, simply because it is evel. But 
we deny the fact. We deny that an unmixed 
pleasure, which is purely abstracted from all 
reference to self, is in the power of Evil. 
Should any man assert this even of himself, 
he is not to be believed; he lies to his own 
heart,—and this he may do without being 
conscious of it. But how canthis be? Noth- 
ing more easy: by a simple dislocation of 
words ; by the aid of that false nomenclature 
which began with the first Fratricide, and has 
continued to accumulate through successive 
ages, till it reached its consummation, for 
every possible sin, in the French Revolution.” 


And again : 


“The wicked often hate the good. True: 
but not goodness, not the good man’s virtues ; 
these they envy, and hate him for possessing 
them. But more commonly the object of dis- 
like is first stripped of its virtues by detrac- 
tion ; the detractor then supplies their place 
by the needful vices,—perhaps with his own ; 
then, indeed, he is ripe for hatred. Whena 
sinful act is made personal, it is another af- 
fair; it then becomes a part of the man; and 
he may then worship it with the idolatry of a 
devil. But there is a vast gulf between his 
own idol and that of aaother.” 


Fourthly. We arrive at the question, 
on what ground all the emotions arising 
from the contemplation of Beauty, Truth, 
and holiness or Goodness are assumed as re- 
ferable to one intuitive universal Principle 
of Harmony? ‘The answer is, on the 
ground of their common agreement. 

This common agreement is not to be re- 
conciled on the ground of likeness in sen- 
sation, since that only shows the differen- 
ces in the emotions; neither can it be found 
in the reflective faculties, since the emo- 
tion precedes the understanding. 


“ Where, then, shall we search for this mys- 
terious ground but in the mind, since only 
there, as before observed, is this common ef- 
fect known as a fact? and where in the mind 
but in some inherent Principle, which is both 
intuitive and universal, since, in a greater or 
less degree, all men feel it without knowing 
why?” * * * 

“ And since it would appear that we cannot 
avoid the admission of some such Principle, 
having a reciprocal relation to certain out- 
ward objects, to account for these kindred 
emotions from so many distinet and heteroge- 
neous sources, it remains only that we give it 
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a name; which has already been anticipated 
in the term Harmony. 

“The next question here is, in what con- 
sists this peculiar relation? We have seen 
that it cannot be in anything that is essential 
to any condition of mere being or existence ; 
it must therefore consist in some tndiscovera- 
ble condition indifferently applicable to the 
Physical, Intellectual, and Moral, yet only 
applicable in each to certain kinds. 

“ And this is all that we do or can know of 
it. But of this we may be as certain as that 
we live and breathe.” 


It is true we may analyze the properties 
of sounds and colors, and frame convenient 
rules for the use ‘of them, but there is a 
living pr inciple which they cannot reach— 
a preéxisting idea to which they assimilate 
—far above the understanding :— 


“ Suppose we analyze a certain combination 
of sounds and colors, so as to ascertain the 
exact relative quantities of the one and the 
collocation of the other, and then compare 
them. What possible resemblance can the 
understanding perceive between these sounds 
and colors* And yet a something within us 
responds to both in a similar emotion. And 
so with a thousand things, nay, with myriads 
of objects that have no other affinity but with 
that mysterious harmony which began with 
our being, which slept with our infancy, and 
which their presence only seems to have 
awakened. 
childhood, we may see its illustration in those 
about us who are now emerging into that un- 
sophistocated state. Look at them in the 
fields, among the birds and flowers; their hap- 
py faces speak the harmony within them: 
the divine instrument, which these have touch- 
ed, gives them a joy which, perhaps, only 
childhood in its first fresh consciousness can 
know. Yet what do they understand of mu- 
sical quantities, or of the theory of colors ? 

“ And so with respect to Truth and Good- 
ness: whose pre-existing Ideas, being in the 
living constituents of an immortal spirit, need 
but the slightest breath of some outward con- 
dition of the true and good,—a simple prob- 
lem, or a kind act,—to awake them. as it 
were, from their unconscious sleep, and start 
them for eternity.” 


Had the child not something beyond the 
power of discovering and apprehending 
consequences, who could teach him the idea 
of right? But now— 


“The simplest exposition, whether of right 
or wrong, even by an ignorant nurse, is in- 
stantly responded to by something within 
him, which, thus awakened, becomes to him a 
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living voice ever after; and the good and the 
true must thenceforth answer its call, even 
though succeeding years would fain overlay 
them with the suffocating crowds of evil and 
falsehood. 

“We do not say that these eternal Ideas of 
Beauty, Truth, and Goodness, will, strictly 
speaking, alwaysact. Though indestructible, 
they may be banished for a ‘time by the per- 
verted Will, and mockeries of the brain, like 
the fume-born phantoms from the witches? 
cauldron in Macbeth, take their places, and as- 
sume their functions. We have examples 
of this in every age, and perhaps in none 
more startling than in the present. But we 
mean only that they cannot be forgotten: 
nay, they are but too often recalled with un- 
welcome distinctness. Could we read the an- 
nals which must needs be scored on every 
heart,—could we but look upon those of the 
aged reprobate,—who will doubt that their 
darkest passages are those made visible by 
the distant gleams from these angelic Forms, 
that, like the Three which stood before the 
tent of Abraham, once looked upon his youth ? 


“And we doubt not that the truest witness 
to the common source of these inborn Ideas 
would readily be acknowledged by all, could 
they return to it now with their matured pow- 


| er of introspection, which is, at least, one of 


the few advantages of advancing years. But, 
though we cannot bring back youth, we may 
still recover much of its purer revelations of 
our nature from what has been left in the 
memory. From the dim present, then, we 


young : “eo had shrunk from the overbearing 
pride of the understanding, and confidently 
ask, if the emotions we then felt from the 
Beautiful, the True, and the Good, did not 
seem in some way to refer toa common origin. 
And we would also ask, if it was then fre- 
quent that the influence from one was singly 
felt,—if it did not rather bring with it, how- 
ever remotely, a sense of something, though 
widely differing, yet still akin to it. When 
we basked in the beauty of a summer sunset, 
was there nothing in the sky that spoke to the 
soul of Truth and Goodness? And when the 
opening intellect first received the truth of the 
great law of gravitation, or felt itself mount- 
ing through the profound of space, to travel 
with the planets in their unerring rounds, did 
never then the kindred Ideas of Goodness and 
Beauty chime in, as it were, with the fabled 
music,—not fabled to the soul,—which led 
you on like one entranced ? 

“ And again, when, in the passive quiet of 
your moral nature, so predisposed in youth to 
all things genial, you have looked abroad on 
this marvellous, ever teeming Earth,—ever 
teeminz alike for mind and body,—-and have 
felt upon you flow, as from ten thousand 
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springs of Goodness, Truth, and Beauty, ten 
thousand streams of innocent enjoyment ; did 
ou not then almost hear them shout in con- 
uence, and almost see them gushing upwards, 
as if they would prove their unity, in one har- 
monious fountain ?” 


Hitherto the discussion has considered 
the three ideas of beauty, truth and good- 
ness as separate; but we derive a large 
portion of our mental qualification from 
their mixed modes, in which they are com- 
bined with each other and with their oppo- 
sites, as in plays and works of fiction. 
Sometimes in these we experience a partial 
harmony verging on a powerful discord, as 
in the example of King Richard. Perhaps 
we are permitted this interest for a deeper 
purpose than we are wont to suppose, 

‘because sin is best seen in the light of 
virtue.”? 

To these mixed modes must be added 
another class—that of imputed attributes. 
In the inanimate world there are multitudes 
of ojects which we cannot contemplate 
without imputing to them characteristics 


_which we ascribe to human beings. This 


we do, not from association, but through an 
unknown affinity or general law of the mind. 
We distinguish such objects by such epi- 
thets as stately, majestic, grand, and so 
on :— 


“It is so with us, when we cal] some tal] 
forest stately, or qualify as majestic some 
broad and slow!ly-winding river, or some vast, 
yet unbroken waterfall, or some solitary, gi- 
gantic pine, seeming to disdain the earth, and 
to hold of right its eternal communion with 
air; or when to the smooth and far-reaching 
expanse of our inland waters, with their bor- 
dering and receding mountains, as they seem 
to march from the shores, in the pomp of their 
dark draperies of wood and mist, we apply 
the terms grand and magnificent: and so on- 
ward to an endless succession of objects, im- 

uting, as it were, our own nature, and lend- 
ing our sympathies, till the headlong rush of 
some mighty cataract suddenly thunders upon 
us. But how isit then? In thetwinkling of 
an eye, the outflowing sympathies ebb back 
uponthe heart ; the whole mind seems severed 
from earth, and the awful feeling to suspend 
the breath ;—there is nothing human to which 
we can liken it. And here begins another 
kind of emotion, which we call Sublime.” 


In all that has preceded, the outward 
world has been considered only in relation 
to man, and ‘‘ the human being as the pre- 
determined centre to which it was desigued 
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to converge. But, as regards the sublime, 
the centre is not in man; he cannet con- 
tain the idea, yet is forever attracted to it. 
Why may we not consider that as there is 
a living principle of harmony within us, 
unifying all our mental pleasures, so there 
is also without us, an infinite harmony, to 
which our own is attracted, and whence it 
emanated when ‘“‘man became a living 
soul ?”? Nothing finite can account for the 
emotion; but clothe any single passion or 
mere naked thought with the idea of the 
infinite, and it becomes sublime. As for 
instance, in the Mosaic words, ** Let there 
be light, and there was light.” 

The source of the sublime is always ad 
extra—never in ourselves. There is no 
sublimity toa man in his own despair ; 
though there may be in contemplating that 
of another, removed fiom sympathy by 
time or after-deseription. 

Neither is there any sublimity in per- 
sonal terror, though sublimity may be felt, 
as in a storm at sea, while the individual is 
conscious of his danger. The sense of se- 
curity or the presence of danger, are mere 
accidents ; the sublime emotion is a pure- 
ly mental one and is felt through eontem- 
plation. There is a fascination in danger 
which is one of its most exciting aecompa- 
niments : 


“Let us turn to Mont Blanc, that mighty 
pyramid of ice, in whose shadow might re- 
pose all the tombs of the Pharaohs. It rises 
before the traveller like the accumulating 
mausoleum of Europe: perhaps he looks up- 
on jt as his own before his natural time; yet 
he cannot away from it. A terrible charm 
hurries him over frightful chasms, whose blue 
depths seem like those of the ocean ; he cuts 
his way up a polished precipice, shining like 
steel,—as elusive to the touch; he creeps 
slowly and warily around and beneath huge 
cliffs of snow; now he looks up, and sees 
their brows fretted by the percolating waters 
like a Gothic ceiling, and he fears even to 
whisper, lest an audible breath should awaken 
the avalanche; and thus he climbs ard climbs, 
till the dizzy summit fills up his measure of 
fearful ecstacy.” 


A work of Art may be as truly sublime 
as a natural object; but in order to be so 
it must lead us to an idea whieh is without 
and above us—which gives us a sense of 
the infinite : 


“ For instance; the roar of the ocean, and 
the intricate unity of a Gothic cathedral, whose 
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beginning and end are alike intangible, while 
its climbing tower seems visibly even to rise 
to the Idea which it strives to embod y,—these 
have nothing in common,—hardly two things 
could be named that are more unlike; yet in 
retation to man they have but one end: for 
who can hear the ocean when breathing in 
wrath, and limit it in his mind, though he 
think not of Him who gives it voice? or as- 
cend that spire without feeling his faculties 
vanish, as it were, with its vanishing point, 
into the abyss of space? If there be a differ- 
ence in the effect from these and other objects, 
it is only in the intensity, the degree of impe- 
tus given; as between that from the sudden 
explosion of a volcano and from the slow and 
heavy movement of a rising thunder-cloud ; 
its character and its office are the same,—~in 
its awful harmony to connect the created with 
its Infinite Cause. 

“But let us compare this effect with that 
from Beauty. Would the Parthenon, for in- 
stance, with its beautiful forms.—made still 
more beautiful under its native sky,--seeming 
almost endued with the breath of life, as if its 
conscious purple were a living suffusion 
brought forth in sympathy by the enamoured 
blushes of a Grecian sunset ;—wou'd this 
beautiful object even then elevate the soul 
above its own roof? No: we should he fill- 
ed with a pure delight,—but with no longing 
to rise still higher. It would satisfy us; 
which the sublime does not; for the feeling is 
too vast to be circumscribed by human con- 
tent.” 





The supernatural, and the beings which 
belong to it, being immediately connected 
with the infinite are always sublime. The 
highest example of this is in the angelie 
nature. This leads to a discussion of the 
question how far is beauty compatible 
with sublimity, and the answer is, that 
where the former is not essential but a 
mere contingent, its admission or rejection 
is a matter of indifference. (It seems to 
us that in the case of angels, as in the ca- 
taract, Attstron has given an instance 
where the beautiful approaches and mer- 
ges in the sublime ; and in proof of this we 
could cite no better examples than the 
figures of angels in his own recently publish- 
ed outlines and sketches. 4, 

Among the sources of the false sublime 
are, sympathy with excruciating bodily 
suffering. Bodily suffering may be admit- 
ted as auxiliary to a sublime end, as the 





* The reader is referred to a notice of these by 
the present writer in the May number of the “ Art 
Vaion Bulletin.” 


the purely physical. 
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expositor of moral deformity ; but it is, of 
itself, insufficient as a cause of sublimity. 
In like manner also the horrible, the loath- 
some, the hideous, and the monstrous, are 
impassible boundaries to the true sublime. 

It would seem that beauty is the ‘ ex- 
treme point or last summit of the natural 
world, since in it we recognize the highest 
emotion of which we are susceptible from 
Ascending from it 
into the moral we find its influence dimini- 
shing in the ratio of our progress upward. 
We first come to elegance ; then to majesty, 
then to grandeur, then beauty seems al- 
most to vanish, and 


“ A new form rises before us, so mysterious, 
so undefined and elusive to the senses, that 
we turn, as if for its more distinct image, 
within ourselves, and there, with wonder, 
amazement, awe, we see it filling, distending, 
stretching every faculty, till, like the Giant of 
Otranto, it seems almost to burst the imagina- 
tion: under this strange confluence of oppo- 
site emotions, this terrible pleasure, we call 
the awful form Sublimity. This was the still, 
small voice that shook the Prophet on Ho- 
reb ;—though small to his ear, it was more 
than his imagination could contain ; he could 
not hear it again and live.” 


So if we descend from beauty (our 
author does not pretend to give all the gra- 
dations upward or downward) we come to 
the handsome, the pretty, the comely, the 
plain, &c. till we fall to the ugly. These 
end the chain of pleasurable excitement 
but not that of forms ; ‘‘ which taking now 
as ifa literal curve, again bends upward, 
till meeting the descending extreme of the 
moral, it seems to complete the mighty 
circle. Andin thisdark segment will be 
found the startling union of deepening dis- 
cords, still deepening, as it rises from the 
ugly to the loathsome, the horrible, the 
frightful and the appaling. 


“As we follow the chain through this last 
region of disease, misery, and sin, of embodied 
Discord, and feel, as we must, in the mutil- 
ated affinities of its revolting forms, their fear- 
ful relation to this fair, harmonions creation,— 
how does the awful fact, in these its breath- 
ing fragments, speak to us of a fallen world! 

“As the living centre of this stupendous 
circle stands the Soul of Man; the conscious 
Reality, to which the vast inclosure is but the 
symbol. How vast, then, his being! If space 
could measure it, the remotest star would fall 
within its limits. Well, then, may he trem- 
ble to essay it even in thought; for where 
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must it carry him,—that winged messenger, 
fleeter than light? Where but to the confines 
of the Infinite; even to the presence of the 
unutterable Lfe, on which nothing finite can 
look and live ¢” 


Finally, the principle of Harmony is 
“* the universal and eternal witness of God’s 
goodness and love, to draw man to him- 
self.’ Another evidence of its spiritual 
origin is that it can never be realized by 
any human being as such. We all deserve 
it and tend towards it, from the cradle to 
the grave; but the absolute Harmony, or 
perfect assimilation of all the elements of 
beauty, truth, and goodness never comes. 
We are hence impelled to ceaseless action. 
And the motive is the hope to realize or at 
least approximate more nearly to a satis- 
And yet such a state was 
never gained in this life by the attainment 
of any object ; the secret ruler of the soul, 
the inscrutable, ever present spirit of Har- 
mony points to another world : 


* We have said that man cannot to him- 
self become the object of Harmony,—that is, 
find its proper correlative in himseif; and we 
have seen that, in his present state, the posi- 
tion is true. How is it, then in the world of 
spirit? Whocan answer? And yet, perhaps, 
—if without irreverence we might hazard the 
conjecture,—as a finite creature, having no 
centre but himself on which to revolve, may it 
not be that his true correlative will there be 
revealed (if, indeed, it be not before) to the dis- 
embodied man, in the Being that made him? 
And may it not also follow, that the Principle 
we speak of will cease to be potential, and 
flow out, as it were, and harmonize with the 
eternal form of Hope,—even that Hope 
whose living end is in the unapproachable In- 
finite * 

“Let us suppose this form of hope to be 
taken away from an immortal being who has 
no self-satisfying power within him, what 
would be his condition? A conscious inter- 
minable vacuum, were such a thing possible, 
would but faintly image it. Hope, then, 
though in its nature unrealizable, is not a mere 
notion ; for so long as it continues hope, it is 
to the mind an object and an object to be real- 
ized; so, where its form is eternal, it cannot 
but be to it an ever-during object. Hence we 
may conceive of a never-ending approxima- 
tion to what can never be realized. 

“From this it would appear, that, while we 
cannot to ourselves become the object of Har- 
mony, it is nevertheless certain, from the uni- 
versal desire so to realize it, that we cannot 
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uppress the continual impulse of this para- 
mount Principle ; which, therefore, as it seems 
to us, must have a double purpose; first, by 
its outward manifestation, which we all re- 
cognize, to confirm its reality, and secondly, 
to convince the mind that its true object is not 
merely out of, but above, itself,—and only to 
be found in the Infinite Creator.” 


Thus concludes the introductory dis- 
course. Our imperfect sketch can give 
of course but a dim notion of the conclu- 
siveness of its reasoning or its beauty as a 
piece of elegant literature. The hypothe- 
sis upon which all is based will be seen to 
be the same which was insisted on in the 
the preliminary note—the doctrine of in- 
nate ideas. It would not be very difficult 
to cite authority against or to frame an 
argument to controvert this old theory ; but 
whether we go with Locke or Plato, the 
beauty and symmetry of the system are a 
sufficient evidence of its truth, to the ex- 
tent and for the purposes here set forth. 
Yes, we exclaim, as we rise from a perusal 
of this discourse, there are ‘‘ inbornideas,”’ 
which have only a “ potential existence,” 
untill called into consciousness by their pro- 
per assimilants ; there is a ‘‘ predetermined 
co-relation”’ between the objects of sense 
and the mind—a ‘‘ dual reality,” in which 
alone we exist. And there is also a li- 
ving principle of harmony within us corres- 
ponding to an infinite harmony without ; 
and the mental elevation we experience in 
the recognition of beauty, truth and gool- 
ness, is but the triform upward impulse of 
this inward harmony, without which we 
should become like beasts, having none 
other but sensual pleasures. Moreover, 
we have found at last the true source of 
the sublime, and are no longer left to 
wander in flowery declamation respecting 
the ‘‘sublime and beautiful.” We have 
something which takes deeper root than the 
rules of Blair and Beattie—a theory whose 
simplicity, clearness and universality of 
application at once evidence its truth, and 
make it adhere and combin: with the mind 
as by virtue of un irrisistibie affinity. Did 
we profess any prophetic reputation, we 
would willingly venture all the hazard which 
could be incurred in piecicting that this 
discourse will hereafter be known as the 
basis and corner-stone to a new philosophy 
of art. 
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LECTURE FIRST. 


The first lecture treats of art, and pro- 
poses for discussion, “ what are the charac- 
teristics which distinguish it from nature, 
which it proposes to imitate ?” 

First. \t is characterized by originality. 
By this is meant ‘‘ anything (admitted by 
the mind as ¢ruwe), which is peculiar to the 
author, and which distinguishes his produc- 
tion from all others.’’ There is a some- 
thing in every individual mind which is not 
in any other; we do not look upon nature 
with exactly the same eyes. There is also 
great difference in the power of re-pro- 
ducing individual impressions. Where this 
power exists in so high a degree as to 
make others see and feel as the individual 
possessing it saw and felt—this, in relation 
to art, is, in the strictest sense, originality. 


An example of originality may be had in 


the case of two portraits of the same per- 
son by different artists, supposing the ac- 
cessories and the technical process the same 
in both. They may be equally good as 
likenesses ; yet, there will be a something 
in each which will distinguish it from the 
other. Each will be qualified by the ori- 
nality of its artist. They may both be 
true in a double sense—as to the living 
original and to the individuality of the two 
painters. 

There is ne such thing as absolute iden- 
tity between a natura! object and its repre- 
sented image. What we receive as an 
equivalent for the difference, is this indivi- 
dualized or poetic truth. The poetry of 
nature consists in the sentiment and react- 
ing life it receives from the human fancy 
and affections. Not that art implies any 
contradiction to nature, but only a modifi- 
cation of it by the personal—a difference 
with resemblance. 

Second. Art is characterized by human 
or poetic truth, ‘that which may be said 
to exist exclusively in and for the mind, 
and as contra-distinguished from the truth 
of things in the natural or external world.” 
Certain objects affect us all in nearly the 
same manner. Why they do so, we cannot 
tell; except that it is by the action of the 
power within us, reflecting itself in the out- 
ward—as life answering to life. Whatever 
harmonizes with the instinctive decisions of 
this power, we call Poetic Truth. 

Third. Art is characterized by inven- 
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tion ; viz., ‘‘ any unpracticed mode of pre- 
senting a subject, whether by the combina- 
tion of forms already known, or by the 
union and modification of known but frag- 
mentary parts into a new and consistent 
whole ; in both cases tested by the two 
preceding characteristics.” 

Of the first kind of invention, which is 
called the Natural, every school and galle- 
ry produce examples, ‘ from the histories 
of Raffaelle, the landscapes of Claude and 
Poussin, and others, to the familiar scenes 
of Jan Steen, Ostade, and Brower.”? The 
objects are all natural, and in respect of 
invention they occupy common ground, 
however widely they differ in subject and 
treatment. 


“In order, however, more distinctly to ex- 
hibit their common ground of Invention we 
will briefly examine a picture by Ostade, 
and then compare it with one by Raffa 
elle, than whom no two artists could well be 
imagined having less in common. 

“ The interior of a Dutch cottage forms the 
scene of Ostade’s work, presenting something 
between a kitchen and a stable. Its principle 
object is the carcass of a hog, newly washed 
and hung up to dry; subordinate to which is 
a woman nursing an infant; the accessories, 
various garments, pots, kettles, and other cu- 
linary utensils. 

“The bare enumeration of these coarse ma- 
terials would naturally predispose the mind of 
one, unacquainted with the Dutch school, to 
expect any thing but pleasure ; indifference, 
not to say disgust, would seem to be the only 
possible impression from a picture composed 
of such ingredients. And such, indeed, would 
be their effect under the hand of any but a 
real Artist. Let us look into the picture and 
Ostade’s mind, as it leaves its impress on the 
several objects. Observe how he spreads his 
principal lignt, from the suspended carcass to 
the surrounding objects, moulding it, so to 
speak, into agreeable shapes, here by extend- 
ing it to a bit of drapery, there to an earthern 
pot; then connecting it, by the flash from a 
brass kettle, with his second light, the woman 
and child ; and again turning the eye into the 
dark recesses througha labyrinth of broken 
chairs, old baskets, roosting fowls, and bits of 
straw, till a glimpse of sunshine, from a half 
open window, gleams on the eye, as it were, 
like an echo, and sending it back to the prin- 
cipal object, which now seems to act on the 
mind as a luminous source of a]! those diverg- 
ing lights. But the magical whole is not yet 
completed ; the mystery of color has been call- 
ed in to the aid of light, and so subtly blends 
that we can hardly separate them; at least, 
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until their united effect has first been felt, and 
after we have begun the process of cold analy- 
sis. Yet even then we cannot long proceed 
before we find the charm returning; as we 
pass from the blaze of light on the carcass, 
where all the tints of the prism seem to be 
faintly subdued, we are met on its borders by 
the dark harslet, glowing like rubies ; then we 
repose awhile on the white cap and kerchief of 
the nursing mother; then we are roused again 
by the flickering strife of the antagonist colors 
on a blue jacket and red petticoat ; then the 
strife is softened by the low yellow of a straw 
bottomed chair ; and thus with alternating ex- 
citement and repose do we travel through the 
picture, till the scientific explorer loses the 
analyst in the unresisting passiveness of a po- 
etic dream. Now all this will no doubt ap- 
pear to many, if not absurd, at least exaggera- 
ted: but not so to those who have ever felt 
the sorcery of color. They, we are sure, will 
be the last to question the character of the feel- 
ing because of the ingredients which worked 
the spell, and, if true to themselves, they must 
call it poetry. Nor will they consider it any 
disparagement to the all-accomplished Raffa- 
elle to say of Ostade that he also was an Art- 
ist. 

“ We turn now to a work of the great Ital- 
ian,—the Death of Ananias. The scene is 
Jaid in a plain apartment, which is wholly de- 
void of ornament, as became the hall of audi- 
ence of the primitive Christians. The Apos- 
tles (then eleven in number) have assembled 
to transact the temporal business of the 
Church, and are standing together on a slight- 
ly elevated platform, about which, in various 
attitudes, some standing, others kneeling, is 
gathered a promiscuous assemblage of their 
new converts, male and female. This quiet 
assembly (for we still feel its quietness in the 
midst of the awful judgment) is suddenly 
roused by the sudden fall of one of their 
brethren; some of them turn and see him 
struggling in the agonies of death. A mo- 
ment before he was in the vigor of life,--- 
as his muscular limbs still bear evidence; 
but he had uttered a falsehood, and an instant 
after his frame is convulsed from head to foot. 
Nor do we doubt for a moment as to the aw- 
ful cause: it is almost expressed in voice by 
those nearest to him, and, though varied by 
their different temperaments, by terror, aston- 
ishment, and submissive faith, this voice has 
yet but one meaning,—‘ Ananias has lied to 
the Holy Ghost.” The terrible words, as if 
audible to the mind, now direct us to him who 
pronounced his doom, and the singly-raised 
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finger of the Apostle marks him the judge; | 
yet not of himself,—for neither his attitude, | 


air, nor expression has anything in unison | 


with the impetuous Peter,—he is now the 
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Almighty : whilé another on the right, with 
equal calmness, though with more severity, 
by his elevated arm, as beckoning to judg- 
ment, anticipates the fate of the entering Sap- 
phira. Yet all is not done; lest a question re- 
main, the Apostle on the left confirms the judg- 
ment. No one can mistake what passes with- 
in him; like one transfixed in adoration, his 
uplifted eyes seem to ray out his soul, as if in 
recognition of the divine tribunal. But the 
overpowering thought of Omnipotence is now 
tempered by the human sympathy of his com- 
panion, whose open hands, connecting the 

ast with the present, seem almost to articu- 
fate, ‘Alas, my brother! By this exquisite 
turn, we are next brought to John, the gentle 
almoner of the Church, who is dealing out 
their portions to the needy brethren. And 
here, as most remote from the judged Ananias, 
whose suffering seems not yet to have reached 
it, we find a spot of repose,—not to pass by, 
but to linger upon, till we feel its quiet influ- 
ence diffusing itself over the whole mind ; nay, 
till, connecting it with the beloved Desciple, 
we find it leading us back through the excit- 
ing scene, modifying even our deepest emo- 
tions with a kindred tranquility. 

“This is Invention; we have not moved a 
step through the picture but at the will of the 
Artist. He invented the chain which we have 
followed, link by link, through every emotion, 
assimilating many into one; and this is the 
secret by which he prepared us, without ex- 
citing horror, to contemplate the struggle of 
mortal agony. 

“This too is Art; and the highest art, when 
thus the awful power, without losing its cha- 
racter, is tempered, as it were, to our mysteri- 
ous desires. In the work of Ostade, we see 
the same inventive power, no less effective, 
though acting through the medium of the 
humblest materials.” 


The second kind of invention rises from 
the probable to the possible; this we term 
ideal. To this kind belong the beings of 
Homer, Shakspeare and Milton—zgods and 
heroes, fairies, calibans, angels and devils. 
These all are imbued with poetic, with 
eternal truth :— 


“ Of the immutable nature of this peculiar 
Truth, we have a like instance in the Farnese 
Hercules ; the work of the Grecian sculptor 
Glycon,—we had almost said his immortal 
offspring. Since the time of its birth, cities 
and empires, even whole nations, have disap- 
neared, giving place to others, more or less 
barbarous or civilized; yet these are as 
nothing to the countless revolutions which 
have marked the interval in the manners, 


simple, passive, yet awful instrument of the | habits, and opinions of men. Is it reasona- 
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ble, then, to suppose that any thing not im- 
mutable in its nature could possibly have 
withstood such continued fluctuation ?” 

“Perhaps the attempt to give form and sub- 
stance to a pure Idea was never so perfectly 
accomplished as in this wonderful figure. 
Who has ever seen the ocean in repose, in its 
awful sleep, that smooths it like glass, yet 
cannot level its unfathomed swell ? So seems 
to us the repose of this tremendous personifi- 
cation of strength; the laboring eye heaves on 
its slumbering sea of muscles, and trembles 
like a skiff as it passes over them: but the 
silent intimations of the spirit beneath at 
length become audible ; the startled imagina- 
tion hears it in its rage, sees it in motion, and 
sees its resistless might in the massive wrecks 
that follow the uproar. And this froma piece 
of inarble, cold, immoveable, lifeless! Surely 
there is that in man, which the senses cannot 
reach, nor the plumb of the understanding 
sound. 

Let us now turn to the Apollo called Bel- 
vedere. In this supernatural being, the human 
form seems to have been assumed as if to 
make visible the harmonious confluence of the 
pure ideas of grace. fleetness, and majesty ; 
nor do we think it too fanciful to add celestial 
splendor; for such, in effect, are the thoughts 
which crowd, or rather rush, into the mind on 
first beholding it. Who that saw it in what 
may be called the place of its glory, the Gal- 
lery of Napoleon, ever thought of it as a man, 
much less as a statue; but did not feel rather 
as if the vision before him were of another 
world,—of one who had just lighted on the 
earth, and with a step so ethereal, that the 
next instant he would vault into the air? If 
I may be permitted to recal] the impression 
which it made on myself, | know not that I 
could better describe it than as a sudden in- 
tellectual flash, filling the whole mind with 
light,—and light in motion, It seemed to the 
mind what the first sight of the sun is to the 
senses, as it emerges from the ocean; when 
from a point of light the whole orb at once 
appears to be bound from the waters, and to 
dart its rays, as by a visible explosion, through 
the profound of space. But, as the deified 
Sun, how completely is the conception verified 
in the thoughts that follow the eflulgent origi- 
nal and its marble counterpart: Perennial 

outh, perennial brightness, follow them both. 
Vho can imagine the old age of thesun? As 
soon may we think of an old Apollo. Now 
all this may be ascribed to the imagination of 
the beholder. Granted,—yet will it not thus 
be explained away. For thatis the very 
faculty addressed by every work of Genius,-- 
whose nature is suggestive; and only when 
it excites to or awakens congenial thoughts 
and emotions, filling the imagination with 
corresponding images, does it attain its proper 
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end. The false and the commonplace can 
never do this. 

‘‘It were easy to multiply similar exam- 
ples; the bare mention of a single name in 
modern art might conjure up a host,—the 
name of Michael Angelo, the mighty sove- 
reign of the Ideal, than whom no one ever 
trod so near, yet so securely, the dizzy brink 
of the Impossible.” 


Fourth. The last characteristic of art is 
unity, or “such an interdependence of all 
the parts as shall constitute a whole.” All 
we know respecting this is, that the mind 
requires it. No rule can be laid down by 
which to measure the too much or too 
little; every work must contain its law 
within itself. No unmodified mere copy 
of natural objects satisfies the imagination ; 
it always affects us as fragmentary. In the 
actual world, all things relate to and de- 
pend upon each other in the infinite har- 
mony of nature. So it is in the world of 
art, which is a human would; the mysteri- 
ous law of harmony is ever impelling us to 
the establishing such a mutual coherence 
as results in a symmetrical whole. 

That great artists make sometimes great 
mistakes in realizing their conceptions does 
not conflict with the principles here laid 
down. The artist does not see his own 
woik, but looks through it, upon the image 
in his mind. When time has erased that 
he can thus see his own work as others see 
it, whether true or false. 

The lecture concludes with a paragraph 
upon the education of an artist, which must 
not be omitted. 


“ These last rem: rks very naturally lead us 
to another subject, and one of no minor im- 
portance ; we mean, the education of an Ar- 
list; on this, however, we shall at present add 
but afew words. We use the word education 
in its widest sense, as involving not only the 
growth and expansion of the intellect, but a 
corresponding developement of the moral 
being; for the wisdom of the intellect is of 
little worth, if it be not in harmony with the 
higher spititual truth. Nor will a moderate, 
incidental cultivation suffice to him who would 
become a great Artist. He must sound no 
Jes than the full depths of his being ere he is 
fitted for his calling; a calling in its very con- 
dition lofty, demanding an agent by whom, 
from the actual living world, is to be wrought 
an imagined consistent world of Art,—uvot 
fantastic, or objectless, but having a purpose, 
and that purpose, in all its figments, a distinct 
relation to man’s nature, and all that pertains 
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to it, from the humblest emotion to the high- 
est aspiration ; the circle that bounds it being 
that only which bounds his spirit,—even the 
confines of that higher world, where ideal 
glimpses of angelic forms are sometimes per- 
mitted to his sublimated vision. Art may, in 
truth, be called the human world ; for it is so 
far the work of man, that his beneficent Crea- 
tor has especially endowed him with the 
powers to construct it; and, if so, surely not 
for his mere amusement, but as a part (small 
though it be) of that mighty plan which the 
Infinite Wisdom has ordained for the evolution 
of the human spirit; whereby is intended, not 
alone the enlargement of his sphere of pleas- 
ure, but of his higher capacities of adoration ; 
—as if, in the gift, he had said unto man, 
Thou shalt know me by the powers I have 
given thee. The calling of an Artist, then, is 
one of no common responsibility; and it well 
becomes him to consider at the threshold, 
whether he shall assume it for high and noble 
purposes, or for the low and licentious.” 


LECTURE THIRD. 

The two remaining lectures, although of 
greater practical importance to artists, in 
that they extend and elaborate the princi- 
ples already laid down, are, for that very 
reason, less likely to interest general read- 
ers. The third, on the Human Form, is 
an example of a most obscure and vague 
subject, made clear by the subtlety with 
which it is treated, and especially by the 
unconscious boldness with which the writer 
appeals for the truth of his arguments di- 
rectly to the poetic nature. 

He shows, frst, that “‘ the notion of one 
or more standard forms, which shall, in all 
cases, serve as exemplars, is essentially 
false ; and of impracticable application for 
any true purpose of art.’? There is assum- 
ed by the artist a correspondence between 
the physical and moral. Each man re- 
gards other men as living souls, and he 
tntuitively associates certain traits of char- 
acter with certain forms. We read in the 
human eye an influence not of the body ; 
its expression is very different from the eye 
of the brute. This soul which we see is 
as real to us as a tangible object. !t is 
impossible to regard a living human form 
as a mere thing ; and it is equally impossi- 
ble to conceive of a soul without a correcla- 
tive form. Wherever, in a poetic creation, 
there is a hint of the moral, we assign to 
it a shape; as with Ariel, whose shape is 
never described but by traits of character. 

No study can be made from the infinite 





multitude and diversities of man in the 
concrete which can be applied to the ad- 
stract ideal—a being who should combine 
in expression the entire attributes of hu- 
manity cannot be conceived ; and for the 
same reason can we never have one or more 
standard forms. 

Neither can we realize the idea of a per- 
fect form ; for the reason that there are so 
many kinds of perfection. It would be 
impossible to represent the merely physi- 
cal for example, or to say which is the 
most perfect, the Apollo or Hercules. 

Neither can we conceive of generic 
forms—with ten thousand physical differ- 
ences, the passions and virtues are the same 
the world over. The moral part has no 
genera. In this respect man is a whole, 
an individual. 

That the correspondence between the 
physical and moral, assumed by the artist, 
cannot be sustained as universally obvious 
must be admitted — yet we may hold it as 
a matter of faith; from the universal de- 
sire among men to realize such a corres- 
pondence. We naturally desire to associ- 
ate the good with the beautiful, the ener- 
getic with the strong, the refined with the 
delicate, the modest with the comely, and 
the like with a thousand shades of charac- 
ter. 

We may see this especially in the young, 
who are of a poetic temperament. There 
are some who have a faith in their youth- 
ful day-dreams, that zw// not die — that 
comes from a spring of life, that neither 
custom nor the dry understanding can des- 
troy. ‘* There are some hearts that never 
suffer the mind to grow old.” 

To show how universal is this desire to 
realize a correspondence, the author asks 
who that has looked upon a ‘‘ sleeping child, 
in its first bloom of beauty, and seen its 
pure, fresh hues, its ever varying, yet ac- 
cording lines, moulding and suffusing in 
their playful harmony its delicate features” 
—has not “‘ felt himself carried, as it were, 
out of this present world, in quest of its 
moral counterpart? Ii seems to us per- 
feet ; we desire no change—not a line ora 
hue but as it is; and yet we have a para- 
doxical feeling of a want —for it is all 
physical ; and we supply that want by en- 
dowing the child with some angelic attrib- 
ute. Why do we this? To make it a 
whole — not to the eye, but to the mind.” 
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This correspondence between the moral 
and physical is the ground of the plastic 
arts—‘* since through form alone they have 
to convey, not only thought and emotion, 
but distinct and permanent character.” 
Their success settles the question. 

The artist is not confined to one ideal, 
and that a baseless conventional one, but 
he may have as many as there are predom- 
inant phases of character in individuals— 
not by portraiture or copying — but by 
working out fragments of correspondence 
in actual forms to their full development. 
How this is to be effected, must be left to 
the artist himself—to hisimagination. He 
must feel an informing life, which he must 
impart to the marble or the canvas. 

Secondly, the lecture proceeds to show, 
how it follows from this, that the few gen- 
eral rules respecting stature are but expe- 
dient fictions. The artist lays out his work 
in height and breadth, &c., according to 
rule, merely for convenience. Here ends 
the sciences. and begins his labor to make 
his figures dive and express what he con- 
eeives. If he is now asked by w.at he is 
guided in his innumerable changes, in- 
creasing or diminishing limbs anc «icering 
lines, he can only answer, by the feeling 
within me. Nor can he tell better jow 
he know when he has hit the mark. The 
same feeling responds to its truth; and he 
repeats his attempts until that is satisfied. 

Thirdly, in conclusion, ‘* it would ap- 
pear, then, that a the mind alone is to be 
found the true and ultimate rule—if that 
ean be called a rule which changes as its 
measure with every change of character. 
“* Hence the importance of mental cultiva- 
tion to the artist. ‘The knowledge of the 
human being in all his complicated springs 
of action is no less essential to a painter or 
sculptor than to a poet. 

Hence he should study the works of his 
predecessors—‘ the exquisite remains of 
antiquity’? and especially ‘‘ the works of 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo.” These 
are referred to as the two great sovereigns 
of the two distinct empires of truth—“ the 
actual and the imaginative.” The artist 
is not to use any works as models, literally 
—for that leads to mannerism ; ‘the only 
model that will not lead him astray is Na- 
ture. 

The lecture closes with a careful, yet 
perfectly simple analysis of the two great 
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masters just named, based upon the dis- 
tinction made in the clause we have quoted. 
LECTURE FOURTH. 

This lecture treats of the characteristics 
of composition, and is almost wholly made 
up of desciiptions of paintings used for the 
purpose of illustrating the principles which 
are thus briefly announced : 

‘In a true composition of art will be 
found the following characteristics: First, 
Unity of Purpose, as expressing the ge- 
neral sentiment or intention of the artist. 
Secondly, Variety of Parts, as expressed 
in the diversity of shape, quantity, and 
line. Thirdly, Continuity, as expressed 
by the connection of parts with each other 
and their relation tothe whole. Fourthly, 
Harmony of Parts.” 

The necessity of Unity isobvious. With 
respect to variety, it is laid down, that sub- 
jects ofa gay or light character may be 
treated with more variety than the sub- 
lime, which admits least of all. 

After a fine description of the marriage 
at Cana by Paul Veronese, which he speaks 
of delighting from its great variety, and as 
anexample of a composition ‘ where the 
simple technic exhibition or illustration of 
principles, without story or thought, or a 
single definite expression, has still the 
power to possess and to fill us with a thous- 
and delightful emotions””—he proceeds : 


“ And here we cannot refrain from a pass- 
ing remark on certain criticisms, which have 
obtained, as we think, an undeserved curren- 
cy. To assert that such a work is solely ad- 
dressed to the senses (meaning thereby that 
its only end is in mere pleasurable sensation) 
is to give the lie to our convictions; inasmuch 
as we find it appealing to one of the mightiest 
ministers of the Imagination,—the great Law 
of Harmony,—which cannot be touched with- 
out awakening by its vibrations, so to speak, 
the untold myriads of sleeping forms that lie 
within its circle, that start up in tribes, and 
each in accordance with the congenial instru- 
ment that summons them to action. He who 
can thus, as it were, embody an abstraction is 
no mere pander to the senses. And who that 
has a modicum of the imaginative would as- 
sert of one of Haydn’s Sonatas, that its effect 
on him was no other than sensuous? Or who 
would ask for the story in one of our gorgeous 
autumnal sunsets # 


Admirable as this is for its truth, the in- 
stance of Haydn is a less happy one than 
might have been selected. For his chief 
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characteristic is clearness of story ; which, 
though generally playful or tender, grace- 
ful, and beautiful, is wrought out with a 
consecutiveness of idea and a constantly 
accumulative energy that bears the hearer 
irresistably along with it. A dryelaborate 
fugue would be a good example of a com- 
position pleasing simply by “ the technic 
exhibition of principles ;’’ but if we look 
in music for that which has the least of the 
imaginative quality in it, and which yet is 
pleasing for exhibiting a gay variety of vi- 
vacious invention, we must go to Rossini, 
Donizetti, or especially to Auber, (who 
seems a perfect master of the pretty in the 
flow of melody) and his imitators among 
the French ballet writers. Even here we 
find quite enough to answer those who 
would contend that music is a merely sen- 
sual art. 

In concluding this sketch of these lec- 
tures we need not, we hope, after what has 
been quoted and abstracted, commend 
them to artists and lovers of art. The task 
of selection where one feels that all should 
be read or none, is the most irksome that 
can be imagined, and we leave iv with an 
impression that little indeed has been ac- 
complished. Yet we confess, tosome pride, 
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in having honestly endeavored to render 
these essays attractive to a wider circle 
of readers than they might immediately find 
of themselves, and to open the way to such 
a study of them as they require. 

The Poems in this volume have not been 
included in this notice, as they demand a 
separate, and we have preferred to confine 
ourselves to the lectures. A review of the 
earlier ones has lately appeared in the col- 
lected edition of Dana’s Poems and Prose 
Writings, which leaves little scope for ge- 
neral criticism. Of the latter, there are 
several which would be pleasant to quote, 
particularly the splendid lyric, ‘* America 
to Great Britain,”? which Coleridge pub- 
lished originally in the ** Sibylline Leaves” 
with the remark: ‘‘ This poem, written by 
an American gentleman, a valued and dear 
friend, I communicate to the reader for its 
moral, no less than its poetic spirit.’ 

For an attempt to do some justice to the 
rare elegance and refinement of ALLston’s 
prose writing, and to his merit as a profound 
thinker and critic of art, it may not be 
thought presumptuous in the writer to re- 
fer to the concluding portion of an article 
on ‘ Monaldi,” which appeared in this Re- 
view in April, 1848. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON.* 


Tuis is quite an old book, but, under 
the circumstances of the day, not too old 
to be examined, or rather re-examined, 
and brought, along with its distinguished 
subject, to the test of a critical review. 
For reasons which may appear during this 
examination, we begin by expressing our 
sincere regret that such a work, in view of 
all its contents, was ever given to the world ; 
and we are as little able to appreciate the 
motive as we are to admire the taste which 
prompted the editor to compile and publish 
such a series :—A series of private papers 
containing indeed many things extremely 
interesting and valuable as political history, 
but suggesting much that is painful in the 
same connection, and subjecting his vener- 
able relative to a criticism that might have 
slumbered but for this unwary challenge. 
We have long been of the opinion that sons 
or immediate relatives of deceased statesmen, 
whose lives have been commingled with the 
fieree political storms of the republic, should 
be the very last persons who undertake the 
task of giving to the world, the life, char- 
acter, and correspondence of their fathers. 
It is, under any circumstances, and by 
whomsoever it may be undertaken, a task 
of great delicacy, requiring the clearest 
faculties of discrimination, the nicest sense 
of prudence, and the most guarded vigi- 
lance. It is rare, that sons or relatives can 
lay themselves under such restraint when 
their subject is viewed only in the light 
which affection dictates; one to whose 
faults filial tenderness and respect have 
kindly blinded them, and whose virtues 
shine to their vision with a lustre which the 
golden eye of the world receives undazzled. 
Deformities appear where least expected, 
and are evolved from passages and scenes 
which seemed to a partial judgment only 





as so much that was bright and honorable ; 
and while charity may lift its soft mantle 
to shield the motive from harsh impeach- 
ment, it cannot disarm criticism of its legi- 
timate province, nor be suffered to detract 
from the truth of history. When the angler 
easts his hook into the stream it is not for 
him to select what he brings up. He must be 
content to abide the issue. And while we are 
fully willing to allow to the poet or the 
painter, all the indulgences which the 
‘* Ars Poetica’’ claims for them on the score 
of craft, we cannot consent to apply a like 
rule to biographers and historians, nor even 
to those who make their appearance before 
the world under the less pretending, but 
not less responsible eharacter of editors of 
private papers and correspondence. These 
last may, indeed, be shielded from much 
that the two first do not hope to escape, 
but they are fairly and fully liable in the 
way of taste, judgment, and that method 
of argument which looks to attain by infer- 
ences from ingenious collation and compila- 
tion, the same end that might be less easily 
accomplished by a different and more direct 
course. 

We shall notdeviate from the immediate 
objects of this review to find fault with our 
editor’s preface. It does not encroach on 
modesty, and infringes naught of that pro- 
priety which should govern the form of a 
publication emanating from a source so in- 
timately allied with its distinguished subject. 
Indeed he could not have said less, or said 
better, if he said anything at all; and if 
Mr. Randolph could have squared his se- 
lection and compilation by as perfect a rule 
of taste, our pen might never have been 
employed in its present task. 

The life, character, und public career of 
Thomas Jefferson are identified with much 
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that is glorious and interesting in the early 
history of these United States, and the 
struggle for independence that resulted in 
their severance from the parent country. 
The first germs of that mighty intellect 
which afterwards impressed itself on every 
department of the government, and diffused 
its influences so widely through every class 
of our people, were called into life in the 
dawn of that troubled era. its blossoms 
expanded and opened with the progress of 
the revolution, and ere yet the old Conti- 
nental Congress met beneath the sycamores 
of vei ‘bens Square, its fruits had ri- 
pened in the fullest and most luxurious 
maturity. The events amidst which he 
had been forced into manhood were too 
hurried and interesting, the opening scenes 
of the drama too exciting and startling, and 
their promise too enticing not to draw out 
in full strength and majesty the richest 
treasures of one of the master minds of the 
period, and develope in the inception those 
peculiar and vast powers which, but for their 
occurrence, might have lurked under ground 
for long years subsequently, and in all 
probability, might ever have reached the 
same enviable climax. “Nor did he enter 
on the scene grudgingly, or by insensible 
degrees. His heart was fired from the 
beginning, and his first advance into the 
very body of the melee. He staked all, 
and became at once, and among the earli- 
est, one of the responsible personages of the 


struggle. The memoir orautobiography with 


which the volumes before us open, affords 
a very sufficient clew to explain this preco- 
cious ardor. When the great debate in 
the Virginia House of Burgesses against the 
Stamp Act took place, Jefferson, as he tells 
us himself, was yet a student of law at 
Williamsburgh. Among the members who 
participated was Patrick Henry. His 
genius had then just burst from obscurity, 
and an eloquence scarcely akin to earth had 
dazzled all Virginia—an eloquence which 
lives, as it must ever live, in tradition 
alone. The circumstances were most 
thrilling—the occasion one of intense anxi- 
ety. The annunciation of the Stamp Act 
had thrown a feeling of despondency and 
gloom over the entire republic. Hearts 
which had never faltered, spirits which had 
never quailed, minds which had never 
shrunk before, seemed now on the point of 
giving way. Even the presses, which 
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heretofore had sounded nothing short of 
direct rebellion, were manifestly con- 
founded, and their tone changed suddenly 
from resistance to consolatory appeals and 
submission. It was evident that the dreaded 
crisis was at hand. ‘ It was just at this 
moment of despondency in some quarters, 
of suspense in others, and surly and 
reluctant submission wherever submission 
appeared, that Patrick Henry stood forth 
to rouse the drooping spirit of the people, 
and to unite all hearts and hands in the 
cause of his country.”’ He projected and 
moved the celebrated resolutions in opposi- 
tion to the Stamp Act, and resolved to 
support their adoption with the full and 
concentrated force of that supreme oratory, 
which swept, tempest-like, from one quar- 
ter of the confederacy to the other,— 
thrilling, trumpet-toned, and resistless— 
and nerved even weakness to lift an oppos- 
ing voice. Jefferson was a listener from 
the lobby. His young and ardent mind 
drank in eagerly the inspiring draughts, and 
his bosom throbbed with emotions of un- 
known, inexplicable cestacy. The display, 
so splendid, so unnaturally original, and 
so overpowering in its effects and influences, 
took his imagination captive, and enchain- 
ed his senses with dream-like delight. 
The elements of sympathy were too strong 
to resist the effort, and his judgment fol- 
lowed his imagination. ‘He appeared to 
me,” says the memoir, “‘ to speak as Homer 
wrote.’ ‘This thought gave birth to the 
after man. ll the entrancing pictures, 
and vivid scenes, and splendid imagery of 
the Iliad were here brought, by a magic 
stroke, into full embodiment and bewilder- 
ing reality. America oppresved—struggling 
—imploring—was a theme more alluring 
than “‘ the weightier matter of the law ;” 
and fancy, returned from the flaming walls 
and crimsoned rivers of Troy, found in the 
sufferings of Boston the living semblance of 
imagined woes, and fastened there with a 
tenacity that soon enlisted the strongest 
sympathies of his towering mind. The 
impression thus made was never forgotten, 
but strengthened with daily reflection ; and 
we are at no loss to account for that rest- 
less ardor and untiring energy which cha- 
racterized Jefferson through every and all 
phases of the great strife that followed. 
Four years subsequent to this period 
Jefferson had become a member of the 
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General Assembly. The insulting and ar- 
rogant address of the British Lords and 
Commons on the proceedings in Massachu- 
setts was the first matter which engaged 
attention at the opening of the session. 
Jefferson took a prominent and undisguised 
part in getting up counter resolutions, and 
an address to the King from the House of 
Burgesses. A dissolution by the Governor 
followed, but the patriots met by concert in 
a hall of the Raleigh tavern, called the 
Apollo, and there drew up articles of asso- 
ciation against any further commercial in- 
tercourse with Great Britain. Copies were 
signed and distributed among the people, 
and the people sanctioned the proceedings, 
failing to re-elect those only who had given 
reluctant assent to the course of the major- 
ity. Lord Botecourt was excitable, a 
thorough Briton in feeling and preposses- 
sion, and, as might naturally have been 
supposed, violently opposed to the preten- 
sions of the American colonies. Angry 
contests followed. In the interval he was 
succeeded by Lord Dunmore. Dunmore, 
already incensed, was still more impractica- 
ble and unapproachable, and vastly more 
obstinate and imperious than even Bote- 
court. As it happened, an interregnum of 
comparative quict followed. The “Gover- 
nor, flippant and vain-glorious, grew inor- 

dinately sanguine. But, in the mean- 
while, a new storm was darkening the hor- 
izon. In the spring of 1773 a grievance 
of a character far more aggravating than 
any which had yet been considered, became 
a topic of discussion in the Assembly. 
This was the institution by Great Britain 
of a Court of Inquiry with power to trans- 
fer to England persons committed for of- 
fences in the American colonies. Oppo- 
sition to this at once became universal and 
alarming. Itwas even regarded with more 
abhorrence than the stamp act or the duty 
on tea. It caused the most conservative 
and moderate to despair of reconciliation 
with the mother country. Voiecs which 
hitherto had been silent, now raised the 
ery of resistance—resistance to the extrem- 
ity. Fuel was added to the flame of rev- 
olution. Rebellion seemed inevitable. 
Men were convinced that it was the only 
remedy. Then, for the first time, the 
star of Independence, like the first light of 
hope, appeared on the verge of the hori- 
zon. Its genial ray, though ephemeral 
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and meteoric for the time, was welcomed 
as the beacon of safety. Lukewarm mem- 
bers of the Assembly, whose courage and 
whose zeal diminished as difficulties in- 
creased, were promptly thrust aside, and 
such spirits as Henry, the two Lees, Carr, 
and Thomas Jefferson, were placed in the 
van. ‘The crisis was soon reached. It 
was proposed and carried at a private 
‘meeting in the Apollo, that committees of 
correspondence and safety be established 
between the colonies. The resolutions to 
this effect were drawn up and prepared by 
Jefferson. They were proposed, at his 
suggestion, by Dabney Carr, his brother- 
in-law. Of this committee, Peyton Ran- 
dolph was appointed chairman. Measures 
were forthwith taken to communicate their 
action to the different colonies. Messen- 
gers were despatched, and it is said that 
those from Massachusetts and Virginia, 
each bearing similar propositions and ti- 
dings, crossed on the way. This presents 
a fair question for historical research. We 
shall pause long enough only to give one 
or two facts, and our own inference from 
those facts. 

There cannot, we think, be any fair or 
rational doubt as to the real source from 
which such proposition originally emanated. 
Universal suffrage will assign its proper 
authorship to the distinguished subject of 
the volumes now before us. But that a 
plan similar to it in purpose, had been pre- 
viously proposed by Samuel Adams in 
Massachusetts is a settled fact. As we in- 
cline to think, after a careful and minute 
examination of the leading authorities, the 
Virginia plan of committee correspondence 
was intended to embrace all the colonies, 
the Massachusett’s plan only the cities and 
towns of that particular province. A 
strong proof of this is found in the simple 
fact that no such plan as that suggested by 
Jefferson was ever submitted to the Vir- 
ginia Assembly as coming from Massachu- 
setts. On the contrary such plan did 
reach, and was laid before, the Legislature 
of the latter colony as a suggestion from 
the Virginia Assembly. The plan of in- 
terior or local correspondence belongs to 
Massachusetts. The plan of colonial in- 
ter-communication originated in Virginia. 
The first of these, we incline to think, was 
the most prudent and practical method, 





but the latter looked more to the grand 
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ulterior result, viz: united resistance to the 
aggressions of Britain. 

These proceedings happened early in the 
spring of 1773. In the meanwhile, events 
and their consequences were rapidly com- 
bining to stir the waking spirit of rebel- 
lion, and clearly foreshadowed the grand 
issue. The interdict of Boston harbor, or 
as it is commonly called, the Port Bill, 
passed the British Parliament early in the 
year succeeding. The news reached the 
colonies in the spring, and thrilled with 
electric violence from Cape Cod to the 
Savannah. So far from increasing the 
confusion and dismay which had followed 
on the passage of the Stamp Act, or allay- 
ing the patriotic tumult, this intelligence 
served only to nerve the bolder spirits and 
to re-assure the weak. It roused the people 
from their temporary lethargy, and incited 
them to prepare for extreme measures. 
The Virginia Assembly moved promptly 
and unshrinkingly up to the mark, and 
passed a resolution setting apart and recom- 
mending the first day of June, on which 
day the Port Bill was to be carried into 
effect, for a day of fasting and prayer, im- 
ploring Heaven to avert the horrors of ci- 
vil war. The design was obvious, and the 
language employed terribly significant. 
The Governor promptly dissolved them ; 
but the spirit which avimated a majority of 
those who had passed the resolution, was 
not so to be subdued. Jefferson, although 
no orator and never essaying to speak, had 
now become the master workman in that 
distinguished assembly. The work of the 
House was entrusted mainly to his discre- 
tion and guidance, although the junior of 
many whose names had already become 
distinguished. But his whole heart and 
mind, the entire energies of his own nature, 
were given to the task he had undertaken. 
Nothing was allowed to distract or seduce 
him from the pursuit of the grand object 
which possessed him. The attractions of 
a polished society, the temptations of joy- 
ous social intercourse, the allurements of a 
home made cheerful and happy by a lovely 
young wife, were all insufficient and pow- 
erless to divert him for an instant. It is 
hardly, then, to be wondered at that a man 
thus sleeplessly and entirely absorbed by 
the startling events now daily transpiring, 
especially when we consider that, even at his 
then early age, the evidences of that strong 
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and towering intellect, which afterwards 
lifted its possessor to the side of the great- 
est in the world, were already stamped on 
many an enduring monument, should have 
been entrusted with the work of a body 
whose proceedings were giving tone to the 
sentiments of the entire country. 

On this occasion he was ready for the 
emergency. The dissoiution had scarcely 
been announced, before measures were ta- 
ken to hold a private meeting at the Apollo. 
The members promptly assembled, and on 
that night was projected and passed the 
most important resolution ever adopted on 
the American continent. It was the initi- 
ative step of the revolution, the one from 
which all that followed was traced, the be- 
ginning which led to the gloriousend. This 
was the proposition to the various colonial 
committees, that delegates should assemble 
in a Congress, to be holden at such place 
as might be agreed on, annually, end to 
consider the measures proper to be adopt- 
ed for the general interest ; declaring fur- 
ther, that an attack on one colony should 
be considered an attack on the whole. This 
was in May. The proposition was acceded 
to; delegates were elected in the August 
next ensuing, and on the 4th of September, 
Philadelphia having been agreed on as the 
place, the first Continental Congress as- 
sembled in Independeace Hall. Its impor- 
tant and splendid proceedings are known to 
every reader of American history. Jefferson 
was not then a member; but in March of 
1775 he was, by general consent, added to 
the delegation from Virginia. A second 
eareer of action now opened before him. 
He had passed through the first honorably 
and successfully. Another was now to be 
ventured, and an enlarged field of labor and 
usefulness invited to the trial. 

About this time the conciliatory proposi- 
tions of old Lord North, commonly known 
as the Olive branch, were submitted by 
Gov. Dunmore to a special session of the 
Virginia Assembly. It was found, on close 
examination, to contain nothing which en- 
titled it to so honorable a designation ;— 
artful, indefinite, ambiguous and full of 
that ministerial trickery for which the old 
Premier was so famous. Jefferson, at the 
solicitation of many who dreaded its being 
replied to from a less resolute source, 
framed the answer of the delegates, and, 
after some discussion and ‘‘a dash of cold 
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water here and there,’ the Assembly de- 
cided almost unanimously to reject the pro- 
position. They were, of course, immedi- 
ately dissolved, and Jefferson took his 
departure for Philadelphia. He was in his 
seat on the 21st of June. As an evidence 
of the high esteem in which his talents were 
already held by the members of that august 
and venerable Congress, he was appointed 
two days afterw ard on one of the most im- 
portant committees of the session, and, 
indeed, of the whole revolution. This was 
to prepare a declaration of the causes of 
taking up arms in opposition to the exac- 
tions of the British Parliament. It was a 
task of the greatest delicacy, and, as the 
premonitory step to an open and general 
rebellion, loaded with many difficulties, 
especially considering the complexion of a 
portion of the Congress. There were, 

even yet, many who clung to the hope of a 
speedy and satisfactory adjustment. Jeffer- 
son knew this well, and, being a new mem- 
ber and comparatively a young one, he 
proposed to Gov. Livingston to draw up 
the paper, trusting alike to the influence 
of his name and character, and to the ad- 
mirable beauty and readiness of his pen. 
Livingston haughtily and somewhat imper- 
tinently refused, insinuating to Jefferson 
that he was quite too familiar for “a new 
acquaintance.”” The latter receded with 
a complimentary apology, and on the as- 
sembly of the committee, the duty devolved 
on Jefferson himself. Not used to shrink 
from responsibility, Jefferson at once con- 
sented to undertake its preparation. Of 
course it was similar in its tone to those 
which had previously been prepared by his 
pen in Virginia. Many objected, and Mr. 
Dickinson balked outright. Dickinson was 
among the most fervent of those who yet 
hoped for a reconciliation with Great Bri- 
tain, and in deference to the scruples of 
one so eminently honest, the paper was 
handed over to him to be put in such shape 
as would more approximate his peculiar 
views. He presented one entirely different, 
and as a mark of personal favor and indul- 
gence, it was accepted and passed by Con- 
gress. Another paper from the same source 
was also received and passed by Congress, 
in the midst, however, of general dissatis- 
faction and disgust. This was an address 
to King George. Its humility was inex- 
pressibly contemptible ; but the conscript 


‘and that is the word Congress; 





fathers of America were men of compromise 
and moderation,—an example which might 
be patterned with some profit by their de- 
scendants and successors. But the author 
was delighted with its passage, and ‘“‘ al- 
though,’’ says the Memoir, ‘‘ out of order, 
he could not refrain from rising and ex- 
pressing his satisfaction, and concluded by 
saying, ‘ There is but one word, Mr. Pre- 
sident, in the paper which I disapprove, 
on which 
Ben Harrison arose and said, ‘ There is but 
one word in the paper, Mr. President, 
which I approve of, and that is the word 
Congress.’ ”’ 

On the seventh of June, 1776, the dele- 
gates from Virginia, in ‘accordance with 
instructions, moved ‘thet the Congress 
should declare that these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connexion between 
them and Great Britain, is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved; and that measures 
should be immediately taken for procuring 
the assistance of foreign powers, and a con- 
federation be formed to bind the colonies 
more closely together.” The reading of 
such a resolution startled the whole House. 
It was, in one sense, the utterance of down- 
right treason. But there was no avoiding 
the issue. The majority were resolved, 
and the whole people called for action. 
Nor did any body doubt for a moment the 
source from which the resolution sprang. 
All that was culpable and all thet was mer- 
itorious, its odium and its popularity alike 
belonged to Thomas Jefferson. Its tone, 
its wording, its emphasis and expression, 
all bore the unmistakeable impress of his 
imind. He watched its fate with intense 
anxiety, and the moment of its reception 
was to him a moment of relief and of self- 
congratulation. He felt then as if the die 
had been irretrievably cast, the Rubicon 
passed; that the day had at length arrived 
* big with the fate of Cato and of Rome.” 
But it encountered powerful and serious 
opposition, and from persons and quarters 
where persevering opposition might have 
defeated its passage. Livingston, Rut- 
ledge, Dickinson, and some others, expres- 
sed doubts as to its necessity. They argu- 
ed that action then would be premature, 
that the middle colonies were not ripe for 
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revolt ; that unanimity was the first thing 
to be desired ; that some delegates were 
expressly forbidden to yield assent to any 
such measure ; that France and Spain could 
not yet be counted on; that England might 
find the means of satisfying both of these 
powers ; and that, above all, there was pru- 
dence in delay. 

It thus became apparent that New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, and South Carolina, “‘ were not ma- 
tured for falling from the parent stem.” 
The consideration of the resolution was, 
therefore, wisely postponed until the first 
of July. Buta great point had, neverthe- 
less, been gained. Congress agreed that a 
committee should be raised for the purpose 
of drawing up the form of a Declaration of 
Independence. This committee consisted 
of John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger 
Sherman, Livingston, and Jefferson. The 
latter was again selected for the duty of 
preparing the draught. We approach this 
period of Mr. Jefferson’s public career 
with sincere and unalloyed pleasure. En- 
vy does not interpose, malice itself has 
invented naught to discourage that heart- 
felt admiration which fills all America 
when contemplating this grand achievement. 
We feel the more gratification from the 
fact that in the course of these pages, 
we shall be compelled to offer a contrast 
between this and a subsequent period of 
his public life, which may not be at all fa- 
vorable to the latter. 

Cn the first of July, the resolution of the 
Virginia delegates was taken up and con- 
sidered. After some discusssion it was 

assed. The vote, however, was not unan- 
imous. Pennsylvania and South Carolina 
went against it directly. The New York 
delegation stood off, approving the meas- 
urt, but pleading the want of necessary in- 
struc‘ions. Delaware was divided. When, 
however, the committee rose and reported 
tothe House, Mr. Rutledge requested that 
final action might be suspended until the 
next day. The suggestion was caught at 
eagerly, and the request granted. No door 
was closed that might preclude unanimity. 
Accordingly, when the ultimate question 
came up, the delegates from that colony 
gavean affirmative vote, though they dis- 
approved of the terms of the resolution. 
The timely arrival of a third member from 
Delaware, also changed the vote of that 








colony ; and, in the meantime, the Penn- 
sylvania delegation mustering its entire 
strength, cast her final vote in favor of the 
resolution. Thus, out of thirteen colonies, 
twelve gave their voices for Independence, 
while New York had no authority to vote 
at all. The result of this vote closed all 
avenues to areconciliation with the mother 
country, and men’s minds were, from that 
auspicious day, turned wholly to contem- 
plating the means and the method of vig- 
orous resistance. But another, and the most 
important, step remained yet to be taken. 
That was to publish tothe world the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The vote on 
the resolution had searcely been announced, 
before a report was called for from the 
committee which had been previously 
raised and charged with the execution of 
that duty. The task of preparing the 
draught every body knew had been assign- 
ed to Jefferson,‘ and all eyes were turned 
instantly towards his seat. The members 
satin stern and silent expectation. The 
galleries and lobby, the aisles and passages 
of the Hall were filled to overflowing, 
and trembled beneath the weight of anxious 
and curious spectators. All who were 
privileged, and many who were not, had 
crowded within the bar, and occupied the 
floor of the house. While this excitement 
was at its height, Jefferson rose, holding in 
his hand the consecrated scroll which spoke 
the voice of freedom fora New World. 
All was calmed and hushed in a moment. 
We may easily imagine the varied feelings 
ofthat august body, and of the immense 
audience, as the clear, full-toned voice of 
the young Virginian sent forth the melodi- 
ous sentences and glowing diction of that 
memorable body and revered document. 
The annunciative tone of the first para- 
graph, excited at once the most eager at- 
tention. The declaration of rights follow- 
ed, and the grave countenances of the del- 
egates assumed an aspect of less severe 
meditation, and opened with the inspira- 
tion of kindling hope. The enumeration 
of wrongs done, and of insults perpetrated, 
falls in succinct cadences from the reader’s 
lips, and the effect is told on frowning 
brows and crimsomed cheeks, and in eyes 
flashing with aroused anger, and the throe 
of bosoms burning with intense sympathy. 
And when, at the close of this significant 
and withering summary of wrongs and op- 
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pressions, the reader came to the eloquent 
sentence, ‘‘ A prince whose character is 
thus marked by every act which may de- 
fine a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people,” a picture presents itself to 
the mind’s vision filled with thousands of 
glowing faces, marked with emotions of 
heartfelt and ominous approval. The con- 
clusion was anticipated. The inward pledge 
of *‘ life and fortune, and sacred honor,”’ 
had been registered long ere it was reach- 
ed in due course, and the form of subscrip- 
tion gave only the outward sign of sanc- 
tion. When Jefferson sat down, he took 
his seat crowned with a fame that will 
perish only with the earth itself, and which 
has linked his name forever with American 
Independence. An eestacy of patriotism 
pervaded the entire audience. Statesmen 
and warriors, divines and philosophers, 
old and young, high and humble, were all 
alike filled with sensations of delight, of 
fervor, and of buoyant hope. Nor was night 
suffered to put an end tothe joyous mani- 
festations. The people were aroused ; the 
spirit of revolution had diffused its heat 
among the masses of the city. Bonfires 
were lighted in the principal streets, and 
illuminated windows sent forththeir merry 
light ; sparkling libations were quaffed, 
and the ‘* voluptuous swell’? of music 
mingled with the ery of “ Freedom and 
the American colonies !” 

With all its faults, with all its suscepti- 
bility to criticism, we have ever regarded 
the Declaration of Independence as one of 
the most remarkable and eloquent produc- 
tions that ever came from a human pen. As- 
sociation, doubtless, has contributed much 
to induce this prepossession. It is right that 
it should do so. It is interwoven with the 
dearest recollections of every true Ameri- 
ean. Itis whispered to him in the cra- 
dle ; it is learned by heart in the nursery— 
the boom of every cannon on the Fourth 
of July, imprints it deeper in his memory— 
it gathers accumulated force in his youth— 
it is sacredly treasured in his old age— 
and yet, candor and the facts of history com- 
pel us to the belief, that a/l the glory of 
its composition should not be associated 
with the name of Jefferson alone, although 
he himself has laid exclusive claim to its 
authorship in the epitaph prescribed to be 
engraven on his tombstone. Throwing aside 
the alleged discoveries and researches of 
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Mr. Bancroft, we are willing to go to the 
record as left by Jefferson himself, to sup- 
port the assertion stated above. The ori- 
ginal draught was, doubtless, prepared by 
Jefferson, unassisted and without much 
consultation. But the original was vastly 
mutilated and cutdown by the severer pens 
of Adams and Franklin, and parts of para- 
graphs supplied anew, particularly by the 
latter. It was changed both as to phraseolo- 
gy and sentiment, and materially improved 
in point of taste. These facts will be ap- 
parent to any who will examine closely the 
Jac simile of the original copy appended to 
the memoir of the book now under review. 
As it was first prepared, there was an un- 
seasonable preponderance of the high 
sounding Johnsonian verbosity without the 
palliation of its elegance. .It abounded 
with repetition and unmeaning senten- 
tiousness in some parts, while para- 
graphs and sentences, were prolonged to 
an extent which might have startled Lord 
Bolingbroke himself, who, however, would 
have missed the grace and polish of his own 
didactic periods. In fact, the entire doc- 
ument underwent a shearing process in the 
revisory hands of the author’s coadjutors, 
and was reproduced in a shape that has left 
it without a parallel of its kind in the his- 
tory of any other nation. Some parts of it 
were really objectionable, and would most 
certainly have created bad blood both in 
the North and in the South. We allude 
to the long denunciation in the original 
draught, of commerce in slaves, and charg- 
ing that commerce as one of the grievances 
on the part of the British Monarch. Two 
of the Southern colonies, Georgia and 
South Carolina, were clamorous for the 
continuance of this traffic. Citizens of the 
North were the carriers and merchantmen, 
and it was, therefore, in both cases, a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents. Where great 
movements are contemplated, dependent on 
unanimity for their success, it is hazardous 
and impolitic to begin operations by a war 
on sectional interests. Both Adams and 
Franklin knew this, and, although they 
must have agreed with Jefferson in the sen- 
timent, they advised its total expunction. 
A few years later, such a clause might have 
met with the heartiest reception, “and in 
this day would have been sanctioned by 
all Christendom. At that time it was an 
evil too general to be rebuked in such 
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a document, written, as averred, mainly 
with the view to ‘‘a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind.” In 1776 it would 
have been a difficult matter, if history is to 
be believed, to have laid a fingeron any por- 
tion of enlightened Christianized mankind 
who were not equally obnoxious to the 
charge of slave-stealing or slave-working 
as his Britannic Majesty. We speak of 
Governments or organized Societies, else 
we would pause to make an exception here 
in favor of the Quakers. This body of un- 
ponint. consistent devotees, are the on- 
y portion of the Christian world, so far as 
we can now call to mind, whose hands are 
clear of this most abominable and nefari- 
ous traffic. 

That Jefferson was thoroughly anti-sla- 
very in his notions, the whole of his politi- 
cal history in connection with the subject 
most conclusively establishes. He was so, 
conscientiously and uncompromisingly. He 
never degenerated into rabid or radical 
abolitionism, but his moderation and toler- 
ance evidently cost him many struggles. 
He made known this opposition to slavery 
on every proper occasion, and before every 
legislative body of which he became a 
member. We find him meeting it at every 
assailable point, heartily endeavoring to 
promote speedy emancipation, and to im- 
pede its extension. In the first of these 
objects he failed entirely. In the last, he 
met with gratifying success, through means 
of the celebrated Ordinance of 1787. 
Among the latest records of his pen, after 
he had lived nearly fourscore years, is the 
emphatic prophecy, ‘‘ that emancipation 
must be plent, or worse would follow. 
That nothing was more certainly written in 
the book of fate, than that these people 
(the negroes) were to be free.”? The 
manner of this expression is less that of a 
philosopher than of an enthusiast. When- 
ever he speaks of slavery at all, he speaks 
of it in terms never less moderate than 
those quoted ; and its opponents can fortify 
themselves, as we think, with no more reli- 
able authority than the name of him who 
forms the subject of these volumes. 

On the fifth of September following the 
declaration of Independence, Jefferson 
resigned ais seat in the colonial Congress, 
and became once again a delegate to the 
House of Burgesses of the Virginia Assem- 
bly. He entered at once upon a difficult 
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line of duties. He introduced bills estab- 
lishing Courts of Justice, to regulate 
titles to property, to prohibit the further 
importation of slaves within the colony, to 
institute freedom of opinion in religion ; 
and aided in reconstructing the entire 
Statutory Code of Virginia. Soon after, 
he was made Governor. He then declined, 
successively, three foreign appointments 
from Congress. He served the Common- 
wealth with distinguished ability during 
the darkest period of the war, narrowly 
escaping, several times, the dragoons of 
Tarleton and Simcoe. In the spring of 
1783 he was again appointed a delegate to 
Congress, then in session at Annapolis. 
He served about a year, when he was again 
appointed to a foreign mission, and _ this 
time he accepted. On the sixth day of 
July, 1784, he arrived at Paris, where he 
was to act in concert with Dr. Franklin 
and John Adams in negotiating and con- 
cluding a general treaty of commerce with 
foreign nations. We design not to dwell 
on this portion of his public services, as it 
does not come properly within the range of 
the object we have inview. He remained 
abroad until September of 1789. Return- 
ing home, he was appointed during the 
following winter to the new Department of 
State, under the Presidency of George 
Washington. 

This ends the second and brightest, ifnot 
the most important epoch of Jefferson’s 
public career. The fourth and last may, 
indeed, have been philosophically and 
tranquilly passed ; but the third, on which 
we are now entering, is chequered alter- 
nately with light and gloom ; with much 
that is worthy of admiration, with more, 
we fear, that is obnoxious to censure. We 
proceed to the task of criticism under stern 
convictions of duty, but not without reluct- 
ance. 

At this date of his political history, 
Jefferson concludes his memoir. Hence- 
forth we must look tothe Correspondence, 
and to what other authorities may be found 
appropriate, to complete the object of our 
inquiries. 

Up to the year 1792, no distinct party 
organization had existed. The adminis- 
tration, fortified in the love and respect of 
the entire people, went on swimmingly. 
Washington himself could not be assailed. 
The other members of government were 
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sheltered by the protecting gis of his 
popularity. But the gigantic financial 
policy of Alexander Hamilton began now 
to beget serious uneasiness in the minds of 
all who dreaded the centralization of power 
in the hands of the general government, 
and the consequent depreciation of the 
State sovereignties. The State debts had 
been assumed, and a large and powerful 
body of creditors turned their attention to 
the Union, and not to the separate inde- 
pendencies. Duties were laid on imported 
goods, and the merchant transacted his 
business under the authority and patronage 
of the United States. The Bank, which 
now formed the great connecting link of 
commerce between the States, was of fede- 
ral origin. The manufacturer looked to 
the Union for the protection he needed ; 
and the ship-owners and seamen looked 
also to the same quarter for the same favor. 
A fierce opposition sprang up. It found 
an adroit and a willing leader in Thomas 
Jefferson. He felt his way cautiously, 
secretly, and by slow degrets. But there 
was one material obstruction in the w ay of 
an active and effective opposition. All the 
respectable presses in the country were 
strongly federal; stout advocates of Wash- 
ington’s administration. Nothing could be 
done, so long as this impediment remained 
in the way. Jefferson soon fell upon a 
plan to surmount it. His residence in 
France during the revolution, and his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the revolutionary 
chiefs, had schooled him in those arts 
and intrigues which ripen party schemes. 
He had his eye now upon a man, the 
only man perhaps in all America admirably 
adapted to the purposes of the opposition. 
A restless, narrow-minded, distempered 
little Frenchman, named Philip Freneau, 
was then conducting a low and scurrilous 
print in the city of New York. His bold- 
ness and carelessness of character, together 
with some fluency in the language of the 
fish-market, attracted the attention of those 
who were beginning to form a plan of op- 
position to Washington’s administration. 
Jefferson, now Secretary of State, tempted 
him, by the offer of a clerkship in his own 
Departme nt, to remove to Philadelphia. 
The starving Frenchman, whose most 
sumptuous diet had been only stale crack- 
ers and cheese, of course jumped at the 
offer, and pledged himself to pursue with 





indiscriminate rancor, the wisest as well as 
the worst of Washington’s measures. The 
National Gazette was established, and a 
repository of more than Augean unclean- 
ness became the head quarters of those 
who had raised their parricidal hands 
against the Father of his Country. ‘* Dur- 
ing its short-lived existence,’’ says a modern 
author, ‘‘it was notorious for its scanda- 
lous falsehood and misrepresentations, its 


fulsome adoration of Mr. Jefferson, and its 


gross abuse of leading federal men.”” The 
example thus conspicuously set, has been 
ever since assiduously followed by the 
party which dates its origin at this period, 
and which claims the powerful paternity of 
Jefferson’s name and principles. We shall 
not contravene this claim, nor question 
the authenticity of such origin. We be- 
lieve that the claim is well founded, and 
the origin fairly attested. But their efforts 
against Washington and his administration 
signally and ingloriously failed. They did 
not venture even to name the real object 
of assault. The demonstration was made 
against Adams, the Vice-President, and 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Against the administration of 
the first they subsequently succeeded ; 
while, in connection with the latter, they 
carried their design of opposition by 
coupling his name ‘with an undue bias in 
favor of England ; thus making use of the 
ferocious prejudice which still existed 
against that country. Even so late as 
1848, a distinguished statesman and Pre- 
sidential nominee of this same radical 
party, has condescended to avail himself 
of this odium, supposed to be attached to 
Hamilton’s name, and, in the same letter, 
(unwittingly, but, doubtless) tacitly admits 
his lineal party descent from the Jacobin- 
ica] faction of 1793, by claiming this period 
as ‘‘ the starting point of difference’’ be- 
twixt the two great ‘‘ parties”? of the pre- 
sent day. 

In the summer of 1794 occurred the 
famous, or rather itmfamous, Whiskey 
Rebellion in the State of Pennsylvania. 
The law of ’91 had imposed a duty on 
spirits distilled within the United States. 
It was violently menaced and resisted by 
the parties interested. Inspectors were 
insulted, officers of the Excise tarred and 
feathered, marshals attacked and fired 
upon. At length the patience of the 
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President was exhausted; he marched an 
army into the disaffected country, and the 
insurrection was speedily quelled. The 
opposition had not discountenanced the 
course or the cause of the rioters. Some 
of their presses had openly fomented and 
excited the revolt. ‘It was shrewdly 
suspected,” says the same author before 
quoted, ‘‘ that Jefferson did not look with 
very great reprobation on the Pennsyl- 
vania insurrection.”” This suspicion has 
not been controverted, but rather confirm- 
ed, by the tenor of his published corres- 
pondence, and opens a dark and unpleasing 
chapter of his public history. Just previ- 
ously to this nefarious outbreak, he had 
iven utterance to opinions in this connex- 
ion which would have disgracad Fouche or 
Robespierre, and which cannot now be 
characterized by a less mild term than 
atrocious. Speaking of Shay’s rebellion 
in Massachusetts, he had said, ‘‘ God for- 
bid we should even be twenty years with- 
out such a rebellion. What country can 
preserve its liberties if its rulers are not 
warned from time to time that the people 
preserve the spirit of resistance? Let 
them take arms. The remedy is, to set 
them right as to facts, pardon and pacify 
them. The tree of liberty must be refresh- 


ed from time to time with the blood of | 


patriots and of tyrants.” We venture the 
assertion that no sentiments more anarchi- 
eal and dangerous can be found in any 
document of history from the period of 
Machiavelli’s “ Prince” to Dorr’s Mani- 
festo. They are precisely the sentiments 
which animated such men as Jack Cade 
and Watt Tyler, and Philip Freneau, and 
Callender, and Citizen Genet. The Rus- 
sian Strelitzes or the Turkish Janizaries 
cannot be charged with motives more cri- 
minal, or with deeds more abhorrent than 
such sentiments would have brought about. 
The only palliation for their utterance is 
to be found in that charity which covers 
the zeal of a sincere though misguided 
opposition. The French associations and 

rejudices of Jefferson had seduced him 
into a lamentable departure from the safe, 
moderate and consistent revolutionary 
sare rey which marked the period of 1776. 

e had heard the fierce debates of the 
Jacobin Clubs, and thrilled under the reek- 
ing eloquence of Danton and his coer 
tempered colleague. All the murders 
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committed by the Revolutionary Tribunal 
—all the blood which flowed from the 
scaffold of the death-dealing guillotine— 
the horrors of the Reign of Terror—the 
sighs and tears which had made Paris the 
terrestrial counterpart of a hell, were 
insufficient to disgust the author of the 
Declaration of American Independence. 
His philosophic eye beheld, tearless, the 
walking images of broken hearts and crush- 
ed affections which crossed his daily path, 
and surveyed, unmoved, the mournful em- 
blems which shrouded an entire city with 
funeral drapery. Nor do we assume any 
too much in saying this. The memoir be- 
fore us contains nothing which can rescue 
its distinguished author from the severity 
of the ialereatt We find nothing in the 
Correspondence to explain the omission. 
It may, therefore, be fairly supposed, that 
Jefferson was not so greatly horrified at 
these manifold and ceaseless atrocities as 
ever to think that the cause of Liberty, 
thus conducted, was the cause of anarchy 
and of murder. We might extend these 
inferences further. During the reign of 
the bloody Triumvirate, private conversa- 
tions and careless expressions, uttered even 
in the recesses of the family circle,- were 
made the plea fur butchering the speakers 
on the following day. Itis not unlikely to 
suppose that Jefferson here learned his art 
of noting down what occurred at dining ta- 
bles, and private parties, and social gather- 
ings, that the compiler of the volumes be- 
fore us might afterwards give to the world, 
in the shape of the “‘ Ana,”?a method of 
espionage which would have shamed even 
Lavellette or Savary, and challenged atten- 
tion from Bourienne himself. We would 
willingly have drawn a veil over this por- 
tion of the published political works of 
Thomas Jefferson. But we consider that 
the worst was done when the editor of these 
volumes passed the ** Ana’? into the hands 
of the printer. It is not for us to find fault 
with the taste which prompted the publica- 
tion of a private journal. Our duty and 
intention are, as the undisputed right of a 
reviewer, to express our opinions of the 
production. But we must not digress fur- 
ther. 

Thus imbued with the effects, if not with 
the spirit, of Jacobinism, Jefferson had re- 
turned to America; and we may thus ac- 
count for his opinions on Shay’s Rebellion, 
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his supposed sympathy with the Whiskey 
insurrectionists, his intimacy with such men 
as Callender, and Freneau, and Tom 
Paine, and his early and insidious opposi- 
tion to the administration of George Wash- 
ington. The first object of attack had been 
the financial policy of Hamilton, and thus 
far we sanction, in part at least, this course 
of policy. The views and the aims of that 
eminent minister have never had entirely 
our political sympathies. There was, in all 
his measures, a too consolidating tendency, 
which might have resulted alarmingly in 
after days. But the thunders of the oppo- 
sition were soon turned more directly against 
Washington himself by a merciless assault 
on the treaty of John Jay, which, it was 
known, had received the President’s cordial 
approval. It was fought in every way 
known to Parliamentary warfare, and Wash- 
ington was goaded by every means to which 
an adroit and inventive oppdsition could re- 
sort. It was wranglingly and factiously 
debated in the Senate, and it was threaten- 
ed with the vengeance of thé House. To 
crown all, a resolution was brought forward 
by Livingston, requesting the President 
“*to lay before the House a copy of the in- 
structions to the Minister of the United 
States, who negotiated a treaty with the 
King of Great Britain, communicated by 
his message, together with the correspond- 
ence and other documents relative to the 
said treaty.”” This was subsequently qual- 
ified by a clause to the effect, ‘‘ excepting 
such papers as any existing negotiation may 
render improper to be disclosed.” To this 
resolution the President first responded, 
“‘ that he would take the subject into con- 
sideration.” He finally refused to lay any 
such papers before the House. This refusal 
stimulated the opposition to increased bit- 
terness, and ‘“‘appeared,”’ in the language 
of Marshall, ‘‘ to break the last chord of 
that attachment which had heretofore bound 
some of the active leaders of the opposition 
to the person of the President.” Long an- 
terior to this, however, Jefferson, although 
still recognized as the head of the opposi- 
tion, had resigned his post of State Secre- 
tary, and from his retirement at Monticello 
fulminated the signs, tokens, and passwords 
of determined and ceaseless hostility to the 
policy of the administration. He had openly 
ridiculed the course of Washington in the 
Whiskey Rebellion, and had encouraged, 
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while engaged in combatting, the preten- 
sions of citizen Genet. He now resorted 
to the more candid warfare of denunciation, 
and directed the whole influence of his name 
and the whole power of his pen against the 
Jay treaty. But all would not do. The 
magic of Washington’s popularity continued 
to prevail, and it became evident that the 
nation favored the prompt ratification of the 
treaty. It was ratified, and the hopes of 
Jefferson and his now numerous friends had 
to be postponed for a season. 

On the 4th of March, 1797, John Adams 
was inaugurated President of the United 
States, and, at the same time, Thomas Jef- 
ferson was sworn in as Vice President. 
The character of Adams, according to the 
testimony of his best friends and warmest 
admirers, was an anomaly. ‘Of a restless 
and irritable temperament,” says a strong 
federal biographer; ‘‘jealous of other’s 
praise, and suspicious of their influence; 
obstinate and yet fickle; actuated by an 
ambition which could bear neither opposi- 
tion nor lukewarmness, and vain to a de- 
gree approaching insanity, he was himself 
incapable alike of conceiving or of acting 
upon a settled system of policy, and was to 
others as easy a subject for indirect man- 
agement, as he was impracticable to more 
legitimate approach. With the noblest im- 
pulses and the meanest passions, he presents 
a portrait which, in its contradictory fea- 
tures, resembles more the shifting image of 
a dream than the countenance of an actual 
being.” 

It does not come within the design of 
this article either to endorse or to combat 
this opinion. We will barely add what the 
writer might properly have added, that the 
patriotism and native honesty of John Ad- 
ams were sadly blurred by a bad temper 
and an excitable vindictiveness. ‘‘As was 
his character, so proved the administration 
of such a man; flickering, unstable, with- 
out fixed rule or definite object.” The 
hitherto obstructed road of the opposition 
was now fairly cleared. The awe of Wash- 
ington’s great name stood no longer in their 
way. The far reaching sagacity of Jeffer- 
son was at work, and his policy and plan of 
operations were soon developed. Durin 
the stormy period of the Revolution he an 
Adams had been attached and intimate 
friends. Their associations had beer of a 
character more than usually cordial and 
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confidential. Soon after Jefferson’s return 
from France they fell out, and became par- 
tially estranged. But the difference did 
not quite amount toa personal quarrel, and 
they still remained on civil terms of inter- 
course. No one knew better than Jefferson 
the weak points in the character and con- 
stitution of John Adams. He believed 
firmly in the honesty of his heart, but he 
was well acquainted with the instability of 
his political opinions; with his leaning, 
one day, to rank federalism, and the next, 
to downright radicalism. ‘‘ He (Adams) 
by turns defended the mob, and advocated 
hereditary power.’ This was an open prey 
to an ingenious and a watchful opposition, 
and Jefferson did not scruple to turn his 
private knowledge and past associations to 
legitimate political account. We do not 
mean to say that he ever betrayed confi- 
dence. Jefferson had both too much cau- 
tion and too much pride of character to act 
dishonorably. It may be explained easily 
on the score of ambition and selfishness, 
neither of which can be denied to him in 
their fullest latitude. But the object was 
now to estrange Adams from the party 
which had elected him, by this move, to 
weaken the federalists, to destroy the influ- 
ence of Hamilton, and clear the way for 
the accession of Jefferson and the Demo- 
cerats. The accomplishment of such a plan 
required the most consummate address. 
It was not hard to perceive that such requi- 
sition was more than fulfilled in the person 
of the acknowledged leader of the opposi- 
tion. Jefferson was just the man to play 
the game which was now in hand. His 
affectation was in being plain, and his 
plainness of appearance and intercourse, 
did amount almost to unvarnished dema- 
gognism. He desired to be known in 
America by the same popular cognomen b 

which William Pitt had been long hailed 
and worshipped in England, that of the 
**Great Commoner.” Pitt, however, not 
only was ambitious to lead, but to be thought 
to lead. Jefferson, on the contrary, was 
neither bold enough nor haughty enough to 
court the latter distinction. He desired to 
lead, but to make others delieve that he 
was led. This, however, was the choice 
rather of policy than of timidity. He may 
have lacked candor—he may have been 
time-serving, accommodating, and subser- 
vient—but 4 was not deficient in courage. 
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We are told, indeed, that he had acquired, 
about this time, a less enviable surname 
than the one which distinguished Pitt. He 
was called “ The Trimmer.” But all this, 
as Terry O’Rourke would say, was ‘‘ a part 
of his system.” He was engaged in run- 
ning a mine which, when completed, was 
to demolish the federal party, and he did 
not pause in his work or stop to defend 
himself from mere personal attacks. He, 
therefore, set assiduously about renewing 
his former intimacy with Adams. It was 
very well known that a portion of the Fed- 
eralists, with Alexander Hamilton at their 
head, had manceuvred to place Mr. Pinck- 
ney ahead of Mr. Adams on the party 
ticket ; and, if possible, to give the Presi- 
dency to the former. Adams’s hot temper 
rose to the boiling point when this was 
made known to him, and he set the brand 
of his never-ending hatred on the brow of 
Hamilton. To foment this difference be- 
came the chief end of the opposition. Ad- 
ams was adroitly cajoled, while Hamilton 
was still more virulenily assailed. Jefferson 
addressed to him the most seductive and 
weaning letters, and wrote flatteringly about 
him to others. Prominent ultra-democrats, 
his former personal friends, crowded his re- 
ception rooms, and baited him with a thou- 
sand tempting morsels, all artfully directed 
against the known vulnerable points of his 
character. The vain old man proved an 
easy victim, and fell unwarily into, the 
snare. He met cordially the advances of 
Jefferson, took Gerry, one of the most deter- 
mined democrats, into the closest confidence, 
and, in a tempest of exacerbation and rage, 
drove many of the warmest federalists from 
his councils and his presence. This was 
precisely what had been played for by the 
opposition. Their point was gained, the 
fatal breach irrevocably effected. In the 
meanwhile the difficulties with France as- 
sumed an alarming aspect. The conduct 
of the Directory had become intolerable. 
They had first insulted the American En- 
voy, and then driven him from the French 
territories. A special session of Congress 
was called by the President. The ed- 
eralists had a clear majority in both Houses, 
and the speech breathed wzr and vengeance 
against France, and breathed them most 
justly. The opposition then showed the 
drift of their policy. Denunciations the 
most ireful and menacing were hurled 
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against the recommendations of the Exe- 
cutive, and against a war with republican 
France. The President was roused to des- 
peration by these sudden and withering 
assaults, and followed up his recommenda- 
tions with all the influence of his name 
and his office. Measures were taken to 
prepare for hostilities; Washington was 
drawn from his coveted retirement to be 
invested once more with the chief general- 
ship of his country’s armies, and the spirit 
of the nation seemed to favor the course of 
the government. The result might have 
been auspicious for the administration, if 
matters had been suffered to remain in this 
situation. But the temper of the President 
was despotic, and the least draught of pop- 
ular favor intoxicated him with vanity. 
At the next session of Congress, at the 
especial instance of the Executive, were 
passed the celebrated Alien and Sedition 
Laws, and from that day the administra- 
tion and political prospects of John Adams 
were doomed. ‘They were the worst laws 
that ever emanated from American legisla- 
tors, and their passage was a death blow to 
the federal party. The opposition charged 
upon them with concentrated, irresistible 
force, and the thunders of the press were 
turned to the work of their demolition. 
The legislatures of the different States en- 
tered energetically into the strife. The 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of ’98 
followed, destined to a notoriety co-exist- 
ent with the most treasured archives of the 
republic. The first were prepared by James 
Madison, and the last by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It is foreign to the purposes we have 
in view to discuss elaborately the merits of 
these well-known documents. We shall 
content ourselyes with a single remark. 
They contain, in our humble judgment, 
much that is conservative and worthy of 
remembrance ; but they also contain much 
more that we deem dangerous, Jacobinical, 
and wildly revolutionary in tendency. 
The remedies they inculeate for consti- 
tutional infractions are extreme, repugnant 
to genuine patriotism, and wholly unnec- 
essary in a government where the people 
hold the power of the ballot box. This 
view gathers additional weight when it is 
considered that an intermediate umpirage 
exists in the Supreme Court. In fact, the 
American Constitution neither countenan- 
ces nor warrants extreme measures in any 
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ease. If we correctly understand its lan- 
guage and spirit, we should say that all 
chances of aggression, from any quarter, 
are amply provided for and guarded against. 
Balances and checks, and legitimate reme- 
dial processes pervade its every feature. 
We regard it as the mere silly cant of sus- 
picious, overzealous enthusiasts and design- 
ing demagogues, to advocate nullification, 
revolution, or dissolution as ulterior or un- 
avoidable remedies in cases of encroach- 
ment. The ship may spring a leak, but 
the mariner does not desert and take to the 
open and unfriendly seas until the pumps 
have been thoroughly tried and exhausted. 
It will then be soon enough to take refuge 
in extreme measures, when the safeguards 
of the constitution are found unavailing. 
But the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions answered and fully attained the ob- 
jects for which they were designed. They 
served to beat down the Alien and Sedition 
laws, and formed the entering wedge to the 
subversion and eradication of the old fed- 
eral party. So far it was good. Happy 
would it have been for the country, if this 
good could have been effected without the 
entailment of an evil scarcely less deplora- 
ble than that which had been crushed! 
But from that day to this, the objectiona- 
ble doctrines taught in these papers (espe- 
cially those of Jefferson) have been made 
the theme and the authority of coagitators, of 
aspirants, of factionists, and of demagogues. 
They have been leaned upon for apology, 
and for shelter from obloquy and odium. 
The tendency of their principles reaches 
and covers anarchy itself, and justifies the 
overthrow of established governments, as 
a primary, extra-constitutional remedy 
against supposed infractions. Their ab- 
stractions and, indeed, their proposed rem- 
edies, would have applied to the old colonial 
government under Great Britain. But the 
mischief was complete, when they were offer- 
ed as suggesting a method of resistance to the 
authority and laws of the government of the 
United States. Their teachings were hail- 
ed by all the discontented and revolution- 
ary classes of that day. The Shay rebel- 
lionists, the Whiskey insurrectionists, the 
Jacobin clubs of Philadelphia and other 
cities, the followers of the Genet faction, 
and the satellites of Freneau and Callen- 
der, received them as text books, and be- 
came associated in one solid Democratic 
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phalanx. The federalists shrank into dis- 
repute, and gradually dwindled until they 
were extinguished by the proceedings of the 
Hartford Convention. Until then, or at 
least, up to 1807, the radical Democratic 

arty, founded and fostered by Jefferson, 
held undivided, undisputed sway. But at 
the latter period a new party emerged from 
the political chaos. It was composed of the 
moderate democrats and the more liberal 
portion of the defeated federalists. It 
numbered in its ranks such men as Mon- 
roe, and Crawford, and Gerry, the younger 
Adams, and Henry Clay—the dawn of 
whose genius was just then irradiating the 
horizon, It was the Conservative party of 
the Country—the medium spot of patriot- 
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To a Bust of Homer. 








(Standing on my Desk.) 
BY E. ANNA LEWIS. 


Homer, thou art not dead !—Thou can’st not die 
While beats one heart on this terrestrial sphere 
That ever felt the spell of Poesy, 

Or Fancy’s smile illume its chambers drear. 

Three thousand years have watched thy steady light 
Guiding the minstrel Band to Fame’s high goal, 

As Cynosura through the treacherous night, 
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ism, beat upon alike by rank federal- 
ism and impracticable democracy. It gath- 
ered strength with years, and soon num- 
bered among its converts James Madison, 
wko, however, had favored it from the 
first. 

We must here pause for the present. 
In some future number, the grounds here 
assumed will be further elucidated. We 
have now brought Jefferson to the end of 
the third era of his political life, and leave 
him on the eve of success and of elevation 
to the highest and proudest honors of his 
country. We shall soon resume the rar- 
rative, if permitted by health and life. 

J. B. C. 

Lonewoop, Miss., April, 1850. 


OF HOMER 


Directs the Mariner o’er the dangerous shoal. 
Those filmy orbs emmove with Genius’ fire. 
Those pale lips speak frem out the mighty past 
Of Helen’s beauty, and Achilles’ Ire ; 

And Ilium’s tears, and sighs, and struggles vast, 
Until I hear the Grecian shouts resovad, 

And Troy’s proud walis come tumbling to the ground. 
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BY THE AUTHOR or “ ANDERPORT RECORDS.”’ 


(Continued from page 621.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue term of forbearance set by Ripley 
Dair had elapsed. Nothing of moment 
occurred on the Sabbath; Monday opened 
with as bright a dawn asa June sun ever 
gave, and all seemed quiet that morning be- 
tween the forks of the Hardwater. 
Dubosk looking out upon his field of rye 
where the long, heavy heads, dripping with 
dew, hung glistening white, took up his era- 
dle, and thought to cut the first sworth in 
that harvest which Dair had sworn should 
never be reaped. A more minute inspection, 
however, convinced the farmer that the 
grain would suffer no injury from a day or 
two’s delay. He then turned himself to 
some other employment, but not heartily. 
Though his sturdy spirit was unwilling to 
eonfess it, a vague presentiment weighed 
down his arms and deprived his step of its 
elasticity. 

Caleb Schowder, the same forenoon, was 
seated on the deck of a steamboat, gazing 
at the receding shore of the land which he 
now left with full as much alacrity as he 
had entered it fifteen months previous. He 
had around him his wife and children, and 
carried in his pocket-book the fragile equi- 
valents into which his household stuff, his 
cows, his horses, and the rest of the mova- 
ble apparatus of the farming establishment 
had been converted. He went away safe 
in person and in property. His late dwell- 
ing, now tenantless, had to welcome, mean- 
while, quite a numerous throng of visitors. 


Ralph | 


| the possession of Mr. Newlove, they found 
| little difficulty in effecting an entranee. 
| Riotous guests, too, they must have been, 
| for, when they withdrew, the dwelling was 
| a ruin, the stable had lost its roof, the barn 
was no longer in a condition to give pro- 
tection to grain, and, every surrounding 
fence being levelled with the earth, the 
whole premises, dilapidated and cheerless, 
stood in the midst of a common. 

‘* Not very thorough this work of ours,” 
observed one of the party, looking back up- 
| on the scene, “‘ but we'll go through the 
_ next job better !”’ 
| Monday evening, Alonzo Safety coming 
| in to supper a little later than usual, was 
greeted by his wife in a way which signi- 
| fied that she had something important and 
| novel to communicate. 
| ** Have you heard it, Alonzo?” she said 
eagerly; ‘‘the people have been tearing 
| 


down Schowder’s house, now he’s quit it.” 
The husband’s mood was different from 
common. 
_ “Certainly, I know it,” he answered ; 
““who in the county doesn’t know it ?— 
Wasn’t it all over full ten hours ago ?”’ 
He flung down his hat upon the table, 
and seated himself with a quick and wor- 
ried manner, in the darkest corner of the 
apartment; but a corner selected not perhaps 
on account of its gloom, but because it con- 
tained a high-backed, easy chair, which, 
with its plump cushions, offsred a grateful 





Though the door was locked and the key in | receptacle for his small and shriveled frame. 
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“*T suppose the ge will hardly be 
contented to stop with what they’ve done!” 
suggested the lady. 

Alonzo made no reply. 

“The Newloves had better have gone 
out peaceably: well, I must say if no lives 
are lost, I shall not be sorry for them.— 
They’ve brought their fate on themselves.” 

“Confound you, woman—how you talk!” 

“Sir! Mr. Safety! what on earth’s got 
into you ?” 

“It provokes me, Betsey, to hear you 
chatter so unconcernedly in a time like this. 
Is it nothing to see houses torn down over 
people’s heads? to behold robbery going 
on before one’s eyes, and to have reason to 
expect that arson and murder may follow?” 

**La me! Alonzo, pity’s wasted on a de- 
graded young woman like Miss Newlove. 
It’s right enough sin should suffer.”’ 

“* What sin are you talking about?” 

“That forgery, of course.” 

“ And how came you so wise as to be 
certain she has committed any forgery ?” 

“ You have a very strange way of speak- 
ing this evening, Mr. Safety. But wheth- 
er innocent or guilty, what’s it to us? We 
read accounts in the newspapers of a hun- 
dred such doings as tearing down houses, 
and so forth, and never think of crying 
over them.” 


“We have, though, something more than | 
| sudden, down-right question, and 


common to do with this business. Have 
ou forgot how you’ve been plaguing me to 
fet you know what conversation I had with 
old Astiville ?” 
Mrs. Safety was now all quietness and 
attention. 


*¢ You have heard, too, that Emma Nevw- | 





| minded, innocent woman. 


| 


love has said, all along, that the paper was | 


not written by her, but was brought by 
somebody whose name she had promised not 
to make known.”’ 

“And has she told who it was?” in- 
quired Mrs. Safety, with animated curi- 
osity. 

**No! Do you think she’s one to break 
her word? But who do you suppose that 
man was? Why, no other person than your 
husband. Astiville gave me the paper and 
told me what to do with it: who wrote it, 
whether himself or somebody else, I don’t 
know. Betsey, what is now your opin- 
ion ?” 

Mrs. Safety mused, and then answered: 
“T can’t say you did exactly right. Yet, 
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after all, the Astivilles oughtn’t to be out- 
done by these mushroom people. Persons 
like us, who belong to the old families, 
should take the part of the old families. — 
But for heaven’s sake don’t tell anybody 
about this, Alonzo; it would be a dreadful 
thing to have it known that the Astivilles 
had stooped to a trick of this kind !”” 

‘So you don’t spend a thought upon my 
disgrace in becoming their too! !”’ 

“Oh certainly—certainly! I think of 
that, too; but you know, Alonzo, the As- 
tivilles om 

“Hang the Astivilles! But for your head 
being filled with these notions, I should 
never have been led to do what I have 
done.” 

‘Well, it cannot be helped now,” re- 
turned the wife, in a semi-soothing, semi- 
matter-of-fact tone; ‘‘ on all accounts there 
is nothing to be done but to keep silence. 
Don’t whisper it to a single soul; but 
there’s Arabella coming in now. Go, m 
dear (addressing the daughter), and ar 
out the flour at sugar for Bridget to make 
that cake. Here’s the pantry key.” 

“No! let the girlcomein. It is no use 
to be wincing matters now. Richard So- 
mers has been to see me.”? 

“ You haven’t told him, surely ?” 

“ But 1 have / It seems he had suspect- 
ed it already: at any rate, he put me the 
Jan- 
swered it. I don’t know now whether to be 
glad or sorry that I did so. I should have 
felt rascally mean all my life to think that 
I had wrought trouble and ruin on a-high- 
As it is, I feel 
mean enough. However, I told Dick So- 
mers the truth, and not only that, but made 
affidavit to it before a magistrate.” 

* Mrs. Safety had, by this time, regained 
her mental supremacy, and there burst 
upon the head of her wretched husband a 
Spar storm of reproaches. Vainly did 

e wince and writhe beneath the chastise- 
ment. Her wrath at his treason to the Old 
Blood left no room in Mrs, Safetp’s ample 
bosom for compassion. The poor man’s 
unresisting silence was, perhaps, the best 
defence he could have offered. The flood, 
unopposed, finally spent itself—even Mrs. 
Safety could not scold forever. She had 
been standing in the middle of the floor, so 
that her imposing form and mighty sweep 
of gesture should have their full effect. 
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Now she sat down, panting and wiping off 
the perspiration that oozed from her brow. 
The interval of quiet, necessary for 
physical refreshment, enabled her to lay in 
a new stock of objurgation. 
‘¢ But do you imagine, Mr. Safety, peo- 
le are going to believe this story of yours? 
Jobn Astiville will say it is slanderous and 
false, and whose word will have most 
weight, his or yours? Besides, how are 
ou going to do about the money you owe 
bien 3 I reckon he'll be apt to call for 
payment pretty soon!” 

*¢ As to this, Betsey, Miss Newlove will 
give me support. I doubt a little whether 
she is not as well off for money as stingy 
old Jack himself.” 

“ Consider a little, then, and see how 
that will help you. Everybody will say 
you’ve been bought by the Yankees. That 
Newlove girl who is so rich, will be sup- 
posed to have motive enough to spend half 
her fortune, if need be, in procuring wit- 
nesses to swear her clear of forgery. The 
Yankees are hated bitterly enough, but 
what will be thought of the Southerner 
who has deserted to their side? You may 
well be uneasy about pulling down houses! 
I wonder if this house wont come next in 
turn? Your tale will be of little service 
to the Newloves—indeed it is more likely to 
injure them by exciting greater exaspera- 
tion—while it will involve us in their ruin. 
A pretty piece of work you have made, 
Mr. Safety ; and it all comes from keeping 
secrets from me.” 

“1 thought you were in favor of these 
Northern settlers, Betsey. I am sure you 
encouraged Handsucker’s visits.” 

*¢ That’s another most unfortunate busi- 
ness,” retorted Mrs. Safety. The man’s 
suddenly stopped coming, and I am sure 
he has taken offence at something you have 
said to him. Why can’t you have some 
little discretion ? You must meddle, med- 
dle, meddle—with everything !” 

‘‘T disposed te meddle ?”” murmured the 
husband. 

She did not hear the remark, or disdain- 
ed to regard the imsinuation it conveyed. 
“‘ Yes—ruin stares at usfrom all sides. I 
hoped that a remedy had been provided in 
a good match for Arabella—but even that 
stay is broken. You havedisgraced your- 
self, you have attempted to brin dishonor 
upon the Astivilles, you have become a 
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renegade, and you have driven away the 
only person who had at once the disposition 
and the ability to save us! Whilst you 
have broken with the Southerners, you 
have not made favor with the Northerners. 
Both parties are sure to despise and hate 
the deserter.” 

Alonzo retired to bed completely miserable. 





A large concourse of men was assembled 
atan early hour Tuesday morning, a few 
hundred yards from the house of Sylvester 
Newlove. There was an appearance among 
them of hesitancy, if not indecision. That 
the pause was the consequence of no abate- 
ment of angry feeling, was plain from the 
frown that lowered on every countenance, 
Nor yet was this momentary calm symp- 
tomatic of that faltering of purpose which 
fortunately so often intervenes to disarm a 
mob at the instant when every external 
check is powerless. These men were only 
deliberating where they should first lay 
their hands. The fact of Alonzo Safety’s 
affidavit, and the purport of the narrative 
contained in it, had become generally 
known, and the news as it spread had ex- 
cited incredulity and intense scorn. Every 
one pronounced it a new device of the 
Yankees to prop their previous villany. 
And the Southerners, in the midst of their 
rage, laughed among themselves at the 
thought of an attempt to impose upon them 
with such an improbable, barefaced false- 
hood. The question now mooted in that 
parliament of fierce spirits was, which 
should be first punished, the master or the 
perjured tool; the artful Northerner or 
the needy Southern traitor, who had let out 
his tongue and his conscience to hire. 

The mass appeared to incline towards the 
claim of Safety to be earliest dealt with ; 
but the voice of Ripley Dair decided the 
matter :— 

“The dried-up old knave,” he said, 
‘deserves a reward, and we must give it 
to him ; but he is not of such consequence 
that he ought to be allowed to interrupt our 
first purpose. After we’ve struck a good 
hearty blow at the Northerners, they'll not 
have an opportunity, I reckon, to procure 
many other hirelings in Redland. So, if 
this one for a little while escapes his bless- 
ing, the exampie is not likely to do much 
harm,— Boys—let’s to work !”? 

To work they went, and hastily. Leay- 
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ing the dwelling-house, like a citadel, 
for the last assault, they commenced with 
the outworks. Fences were levelled, and 
the rails piled up for burning ; the wheat- 
field, which occasioned poor Sylvester so 
much solicitude the previous autumn, was 
thrown open to the depredations of a score 
of swine. 

“Turn in the cows, too!’’ shouted a 
man; ‘‘it will make small odds whether 
the wheat hurts them, or they hurt the 
wheat.” 

But the cattle refused, however tempted, 
to remain in the vicinity of operations so 
noisy and tumultuous, scampered from the 
field with uplifted tails and tossing horns. 

“ They are orderly critters, aint they?” 
observed a fellow in tattered raiment, grin- 
ning upon his nearest neighbor. ‘ They 
are not up to the fun — but the hogs go it 
—there’s no scare in them.” 

While the crowd were thus busily em- 
ployed, there was a single individual who 
took no active part with them, clad ina 
coat of grey home-spun, a fur cap, which 
had seen much service, and leggings in- 
crusted with mud of half a dozen mingled 
hues, he stood leaning against a tree, and 
attentively watched the scene. He felt, 
indeed, no persona) interest in the business, 
but it was an entertaining panorama to 
gaze upon. In his bosom were passions 
very like those which were goading on the 
fierce laborers whose acts he contemplated ; 
a slight provocation, one certainly not 
greater than many of them had received, 
would have aroused him to deeds as violent 
and lawless ; but he had no disposition to 
join in avenging the wrongs, real or imagi- 
nary, of others. If the question of the 
justice of so wanton a destruction of prop- 
erty ever entered his mind, it was quickly 
sek lightly dismissed. He was not the law, 
nor an officer of the law; nor yet had he 
any share in what was done. His consci- 
ence was by no means one of those which 
is ready to charge itself with other people’s 
responsibilities. 

hilst the man in an apathetic mood, sin- 
gularly contrasted with the active and an- 
gry elements in the midst of which he had 
placed himself, was taking cognizance of 
the work of havoc, a — which he had 
not before observed suddenly passed with- 
in a few feet of him. The first thought 
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of the spectator in home-spun was that Rip- | 
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ley Dair had gone along, but the next mo- 
ments recollection brought up points of dif- 
ference ; though Dair was a tall man, the 
person who had just stalked by was of yet 
more lofty stature. Shaking off his quiet 
demeanor, he sprang from under the shade 
of the tree, and hurried in the direction 
which he thought the other had taken. 

Cain, for he it was that had passed, cast 
one glance, and no more, at the erowd col- 
lected in so unwonted a place ; then, as if 
feeling neither wonder nor curiosity, plun- 
ged into the depth of the wood. Not ob- 
serving that he was followed, he proceeded 
at his ordinary rapid pace to his cabin. 
The pursuer, though of tough and hardy 
frame, found it necessary to make consid- 
erable exertion in order to keep in sight. 
Cain happening to turn around before en- 
tering the hut, recognized the presence of 
the stranger. Whilst the man in home- 
spun was scanning his features intently and 
with a dubious air, Cain, in the tone of one 
speaking aside, uttered the words— 

** Joshua Evans !” 

“It 2s you then, Henry Astiville!” said 
Evans, advancing, ‘‘ I thought I could not 
be mistaken—yet that white hair bothered 
me. It has always been said that an As- 
tivilles hair never turns grey. I caught a 
glimpse of you once before, but the account 
of your being dead together with the change 
in looks kept me back—but what’s the 
matter? You don’t seem glad to see 
me. Come, give me your hand in mem- 
ory of those old times when you and I and 
Bryan used to have many a long tramp 
through these woods—” 

** Man, don’t speak of those days !”’ ex- 
claimed the person we have known as Cain. 

Evans looked at him in surprise ; then 
muttered “ can he be erazy ?” 

“‘No [ am not crazy,”’ replied the other, 
catching the word, “‘ nor have I forgotten 

ou Joshua; yet it would be little wonder 
ifI were mad. You have remarked the 
altered hue of my hair—it is not ¢ime 
which has obliterated that characteristic 
mark of my family—my head has been grey 
these thirty years. ‘That same calamity 
which thus shattered the physical part of 
my being should also have made a wreck 
of my mind: Yes, would that I were mad! 
Oh Bryan—Bryan—Bryan! You haunt 
me !?? 


“ Don’t take the thought of your brother 
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so hard”—said Evans, “ What if you and 
he did have a little quarrel once in a 
while ?>—” 

“ A little quarrel !” 

‘¢ Yes, that’s a small matter and not to 
be grieved over.” 


“Oh God!” cried Henry Astiville clasp- 


ing his hands, wringing them, and looking | 


towards Heaven, “when was everastrife be- 
tween brothers asmall and trifling matter ?”’ 

‘But Bryan had such an outrageous 
temper, it was almost impossible for any- 
body to keep on good terms with him. I 
knocked him down myself once, and your 
father liked to have turned me adrift for it 
too. Don’t let these things trouble you. 
After all, I reckon there’s no great odds 
between quarreling with a brother and 
quarreling with any other man. The 
preachers say it’s a duty to live peaceable 
with all; and I have no doubt it is—but 
where’s the man ever could stick to that 
duty. You are no worse than others.” 

* Do you really think this, Joshua : 
Are you in such utter ignorance of what 
was done by the Hardwater yonder, it will 
be thirty years ago this coming tenth of 
August ?” 

Evans was silent. 

“John then has been able to keep it 
even from you; how much | owe him for 
his thoughtful and stedfast affection !—and 
brother indeed has he been to me! How 
I misunderstood his character in those heed- 
less days of boyhood, when I used to think 


him cold and selfish, and deserted his com- , 
pany for that of the inconstant and passion- 


ate Byran ; John has done more than a 
brother’s part ; for my neglect he has re- 
turned love and fidelity :—he has labored 
hard to throw a veil over my sin—even 
since I have been supposed dead, he has 


protected my memory from reproach. Yet I | 


will tell you all Joshua. Did you not know 
that I had struck Bryan??? 

Evans, with his square compact figure 
remained standing precisely in the position 
he had occupied for some five or ten min- 
utes past, at the right of the door. His 
lips did not open, nor did he give the 
slightest response by look or gesture. 

*¢ Bryan and I were hunting by the Run, 
the dog had started a pheasant; both of 
us fired. As it happened, the bird fell in- 
to that hollow which was said to mark the 
grave of the negro Giles. Iwas about to 
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| pick it up, but Bryan jumped before me, 
exclaiming that it was his shot which had 
brought down the bird, and that I should 
not have it. Just as he was stooping I 
gave him an angry thrust with my. hand— 
my open hand, Joshua, so help me heaven. 
—He fell backward.—I see it all before 
me this moment with the horrible distinet- 
_ ness of reality: there is Bryan’s up-turn- 
ed face ; the gun is dropping from his left 
hand, while his right is stretched out in- 
| stinctively to break the violence of the de- 
| seent. Joshua it is a happy thing for you, 
that your eye-balls have not such a picture 
painted on them. But Bryan fell, and, in 
falling, his head struck the edge of that 
cursed corner-stone. I saw them lift up 
his senseless corpse. I dared not follow 
them home. I sailed in the evening for 
Hayanna. The first news that reached 
me there was that Bryan was dead.”’ 

“It was unlucky, certainly,” replied 
Evans, ‘‘ that it happened so. Nobody can 
wonder that you should wish that your last 
meeting with your brother had not been in 
passion. But what put it into your head to 
start home the story of your own death ?”? 

** John, in a letter, gave me the hint, 
which, as you may be sure, I was glad to 
act upon. It was a wise device of his, and 
not more wise than kind. To this I owe 
| the privilege I now enjoy: a fearful and 
| agonizing privilege—yet it ¢s a privilege— 
of spending my last days here, and of me- 
ditating on my crime at the very spot 
which was its scene. For I never could 
endure that men should be able, as I stalk 
by them like a spectre, to point the finger 
and say to each other, ‘ There goes Henry 
Astiville—a wretch yet living and breath- 
ing—the man who slew his brother.’ ” 

‘““Pshaw! pshaw!’? said Joshua Evans, 
quite unmoved ; “this is down-right folly. 
| Who would think of grieving out his life 
| for such a thing ?” 

“What are you made of?” exclaimed 

Astiville. ‘There was always something 

| hard, and stiff, and iron-like about you— 

| but is it possible that you could see blood 

| on your hands—the blood of your mother’s 
son—and not shudder at the spectacle ?” 

“* Of course, I could—that metaphorical 
kind of blood.” 

** But Joshua, Joshua, what difference if 
I killed him ?” 

“Killed him? That’s the metaphorical 

































language I am speaking of. It may be true 
enough that anger’s murder, as to the spirit 
of the thing ; Dut to my mind it’s a plain 
contradiction to nature to say there is no 
difference between a thought, and a thing 
that’s actually done. I have been, I reck- 
on, in some hundred fights—which would 
be a hundred murders, at your way of 
counting; but, as | never had the misfor- 
tune to kill a man, I am not exactly pre- 
ared to believe that my neck ought to be 
itching for a halter and a slip-knot.”’ 

“ And do you mean this talk for comfort, 
Joshua Evans ?”’ 

“Well, Idon’t see why it shoulda’t pass 
for comfort.’’ 

Henry Astiville turned away impatiently, 
and went to the back part of the hut. 

Evans followed, and laid a hand on his 
shoulder: ‘‘ What in the world have you 
taken offence at, Henry?” 

“J am not offended,’’ was the reply; “I 
deserve that you should taunt me. You 
might indeed have spared me a little while, 
since my own confession has given you 
your power; yet the punishment is just— 
you do well to contrast your own cleanness 
of any deep stain of guilt, though subjected 
to all the trials of a rugged and boisterous 
and unscrupulous life, with the foul blot 
which J—so delicately and religiously nur- 
tured—bear, and crouch under.” 

‘¢ Henry! J] never had such a meaning. 
Taunt you with a contrast! Be advised: 
rouse yourself from the depression that 
breeds such sickly and fantastic notions. 
You had had angry tussels with Bryan be- 
fore that one you speak of; but you don’t 
think of them with such distress. Why 


should you feel worse on account of this, | 


merely because it happened to take place a 
short while before his death?” 

Astiville gazed upon him as if he did not 
comprehend his words. 

‘The case now would be very different,” 
continued Evans, “if Bryan had died of the 
fall you gave him.”’ 

‘¢ How :’? exclaimed the other, his va- 
cant look transformed at once into a glance 
so concentrated and earnest that it seemed 
almost to glow with literal fire. ‘‘ What 
do you say? Bryan not die of the fall ?”” 

“ Assuredly he did not. And ean it be 
that you had any doubt of that? What 
carried him off was a bilious fever.”’ 

Astiville advanced towards him two strides 
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nearer, his countenance still wearing that 
intense and excited expression. ‘‘ Tell me 
the truth, Joshua Evans.”’ 

“‘Thave. That Bryan Astiville died of a 
fever, is just as certain as that you and I 
are alive this moment.” 

“Oh no! it cannot be, John has been 
able to conceal the real and horrible fact 
from you as well as from the rest of the 
world.” 

“7 tell you I’m not mistaken,” said 
Evans warmly. After you had gone off, 
Heaven knows where, Bryan got as well as 
ever he was. 1 saw him—talked with him 
—rode on horseback in his company, from 
Greywood to Reveltown. The way he was 
taken afterwards was just this: He and 
Rip Dair, and half a dozen others, got into 
a drinking frolic. Brian, the next day, was 
He couldn’t stay in the 
house, however, but said he’d work off his 
bad feelings out of doors. He got dripping 
wet in a shower, went home, took to his 
bed—and the doctor, when he came, said 
it was all over with him; and so, after a 
few days, it turned out. But how came 
you to be possessed with such an incorrect 
notion? Didn’t you say that your brother 
John had some communieation with you?” 

“Yes, John wrote me a full account, 
and it is very different from yours.” 

‘* You must have misread it—that’s all, 
John knew the whole state of the case as 
well as any of us.” 

‘* No; 1 have not misinterpreted it-- 
the words are too plain. I have his letter 
still—-and many times I’ve read them over 
since. The ignorance is only yours—I am 
my brother’s murderer ! ”? 

‘¢ Let me see those letters,’’ said Evans, 
quickly. 

Henry Astiville unlocked a chest, and 
lifted out a thin bundle of papers. He 
delivered it to Evans, and then, trembling 
like an aspen, sat down, and supported his 
head on his left hand. 

Evans was not very expert at decipher- 
ing hand-writing, and the ink on the letters 
was much faded, so that it took him a con- 
siderable time to get through. He read 
carefully and minutely, comparing the ex- 
pressions of one letter with those of another. 
When he had done, he slowly and mecha- 
nically folded them in the same form in 
which they were committed to him, and 
then twisted the piece of old and rotten 
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tape around them so forcibly that it broke, 
and the papers fell to the floor. 

Astiville hearing the sound, looked up ; 
his long, tangled, white hair, which he had 
thrown back, moved tremulously on his 
shoulders ; and it was evident that he still 
quivered in every limb and muscle. With 
an expression only to be compared to that 
of a prisoner at the bar watching the fore- 
man from whose lips he expected to hear 
the verdict of ‘* Guilty,’’ he faltered forth : 

“ And what think you now ?”? 

Evans had picked up the papers. “I 
think,”’? he said—“‘ I think this, that John 
has fooled you damnabiy! 1 thank God 
I never had a brother !” 


When Evans departed from the vicinity 
of Mr. Newlove’s dwelling that morning, 
he left one other spectator of the seene—a 
spectator less apathetic than himself, and, 
constitutionally, of less decided intrepidity. 
This was Naomi. In consequence of her 
husband’s being in Newlove’s employ, she 
had come to have quite a domestic interest 
in the family, Emma, especially, had won 
the old black woman’s unreserved affection, 
She could not, therefore, witness the de- 
vastation that was going on without real 
pain. Besides, the reckless demeanor of 
the mob excited her apprehensions of acts 
still more violent than any they had yet 
committed. As she looked forth over the 
worm-fence corner, behind which she had 
ensconsed herself, her heart was moved to 
attempt something for the relief of the un- 
happy Northerners. She recollected how 
Somers had spoken of the extreme import- 
ance of the lourth Corner-stone. Now, 
Naomi, who had frequently seen the person 
who had passed as ‘‘ Cain,” was strongly 
impressed with the conviction, that Henry 
Astiville, instead of being dead, had re- 
turned from his wandering, and, under the 
influence of some motive or other, now 
chose to live apart from his kindred and 
from the world, in the hut near the Hard- 
water. She had never spoken to him, nor, 
if she had dared to do so, had she any in- 
clination for it ;—he was an Astiville, and, 
like all the members of that stock, hateful to 
her. That he must be cognizant of the site 
of the missing landmark, she could not doubt. 

What if she were to go to him now, and 
implore him to come forward and save the 
Newloves from ruin, by proclaiming the 





just foundation of their title ? Naomi dis- 
missed the self-suggested scheme at once. 
How could she venture on such a step ;— 
how could she, old, feeble, and a negro, dare 
to raise herself up against one so powerful 
as John Astiville? It would be moon- 
struck, distracted folly. Yet the generous 
impulse would not be banished. Feeble 
as was the glimmering ray of reason that 
struggled amidst the thick darkness of the 
poor creature’s mind, she was still suscep- 
tible of something of that exhiliration which 
attends the performance, at personal haz- 
ard, of a charitable and unselfish act. Yes, 
come what might, she would go, and do all 
that lay in her power to impede the con- 
summation of such injustice. 

With a brisk and emphatic pace did she 
proceed to the Upper Branch. The stream, 
owing to the dryness of the season, was 
very low, and she had no need to peer 
about curiously for stones and sand-banks, 
to keep her feet from contact with the 
water. After crossing, she would, perhaps, 
have been tempted to shorten her strides, 
as she approached her destination, but the 
thought that she was probably very near 
the haunted grave of her ancestor, Giles, 
was an effectual stimulus to supply any di- 
minution of the original motive force. Up 
the hill, accorningly, she went, but when 
her hand rested on the top-rail of the fence 
—then she hesitated. She distinguished 
voices within the cabin; —what if the 
owner were holding converse with the ghost 
of Giles, or with one whom Naoimi would 
more have dreaded to encounter than even 
a visiter from the spiritual world—with 
John Astiville? The gable-end of the 
vabin was opposite her, and in its wall was 
a window — suppose she should be noticed 
from it? Though the consequence of her 
departure were the immediate destruction 
to all the Northerners in Redland, she 
would not remain. But, before she was 
able to turn away her face, she had been 
observed and recognized. 

‘‘If there isn’t Naomi!” exclaimed 
Evans. “She was at Greywood; she 
knows all about it!” 

As he spoke, he sprang through the door- 
way, and in three leaps more was over the 
fence. Seizing Naomi, who was trotting 
away as fast as she could go, by the arm, 
he cried, ** Come, old woman! —this way 
now ! —I want you.” 
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“Oh, bless ye. marster !— bless ye ! — 
don’t, for gracious sake ! ” 

“You must—you must!” said Evans, 
sharply and peremptorily. ‘‘ Hush—shut 
up! and come along now!” 

Keeping his strong grasp upon her arm, 
he dragged her back with him, across the 
fence—several rails of which were knocked 
down in the operation—and deposited her 
in a trice in the midst of the cabin. 

The old woman, half dead from fright as 
well as loss of breath, dropped down the 
instant his sustaining hand was withdrawn, 
in a shapeless heap, resembling, for all the 
world, a. pile of rag-carpet. Lifting her 
eyes, as soon as she dared, she perecived 
that John Astiville, at all events, was not 
present. Recovering then a degree of 
composure, she managed to rise to her feet. 

““Have you got your breath, old woman?” 
said Evans; ‘‘ you know me, do you not?” 

“« Yes, certain,’’ replied Naomi; “ you 
must be Marster Josh Evans.”’ 

*¢ And who:am I?” said Henry Astiville, 
placing himself before her. 

Naomi hesitated. ‘* You are—that is, 
if I thought you wouldn’t be put out—-I’d 
say you were Marster Henry.” 

*¢ When did you see me last Naomi ?” 


‘¢T can’t be sure, but I think it was a | 


week ago, Monday.” 

*“*No—no; I mean, when did you see 
me last as Henry Astiville 7—that is, be- 
fore I came to live in this cabin ?” 

“¢Why it was about a fortninght before 
your brother Bryan died.” 

“What was the matter with Bryan?” 
said the inquirer in a more hasty tone. 

“ The doctor said it was a bilious fever 
—after he was taken, he went out and got 
wet in a shower, which made it wuss.”’ 

Astiville continued his examination, and 
found the woman’s statement to conform in 
every particular with Evan’s. The ques- 
tions he put were direct, concise and calm- 
ly uttered. When he had satisfied himself 
that he had got at the truth, he turned to 
Evans, saying : 

‘“¢T can hardly realize it—Am I indeed 
guiltless of my brother’s death ?—Joshua 
do you wonder that I can not easily shake 
off that crushing belief—that unvarying in- 
cubus of despair under which I have so long 
groaned, Think that I have been exist- 
ing in an atmosphere of horror which, 
while thirty years have been dragging out 
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their length, has been settling around me 


more and more dense—a cloud of black- 


ness more and more appalling. Oh, how 


have I strength to breathe the fresh air of 
this newly risen morn! Can it be that I 
who was dead am alive again? Joshua!” 

And at this Astiville seized Evans’ hand 
and wrung it—‘ Joshua, I Sess you for this 
coming !” 

Evans returned the grasp heartily. “It 
is most a miracle,” he said, * you did not 
go stark mad out here. To be living 
twenty odd years ina lonesome place like 
this—”’ 

“‘ That,” said Astiville, “‘is nothing. 
Consider how I have gone each day to con- 
template the spot which I believed the scene 
of Bryan’s death-blow! Well, indeed, 
may you be astonished that I did not go 
mad under the torture! Oh John, John, 
may not a God of mercy recompense you 
with a single day’s suffering such as I have 
borne through a lifetime !”’ 

** Yes, Jack must have had old Bob’s 
devil in him that the niggers sing about. 
What could have been his reason for im- 
posing on you so unnaturally and so abom- 
inably ?” 

«| cannot tell--I’m sure I cannot tell. 
I never, that 1 know of, did him the least 
wrong—none, at all events, that could have 
been worthy of a tithe of the punishment 
he has made me endure.” 

‘“‘Hanged if I don’t feel like choking 
him,” ejaculated Evans, earnestly. 

‘¢ And then,” continued Henry Astiville, 
“he has always seemed so kind and affec- 
tionate—so brotherly in look, in word, in 
tone! Howcan | believe that all that 
sympathy was a deceitful show? That he 
could see me in this wilderness, year after 
year, eating out my heart in remorse for a 
crime which I did not commit! And all 
this period, I have been humbling myself 
at his feet,—kissing the dust as it were, in 
utter abasement—amazed at the conde- 
seension, and self-denial, and faithful 
brotherly love, which cculd lead his un- 
spotted innocence into the presence of my 
blood-guiltiness! But John shall rue 
the hour that tempted him to practise 
such a deceit upon me !—I call Heaven and 
earth to witness that he shall !” 

Astiville strode about the narrow cham- 
ber, beating the air with his clenched 
hands, and muttering through his tightly 
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joined teeth incoherent fragments of sen- 
tences. Suddenly he started to pass out 
of the door. 

“Where are you going ?” said Evans. 

* To find John.” 

“¢ And were you not rejoicing just now 
that you baven’t one brother’s life to an- 
swer for? Take care that you do not get 
the blood of another on your hands.”’ 

“‘ True—true—lI ought to think of the 
present deliverance, and forget all the past 
—both the long agony, and ‘the instrumen- 
tality that caused it.” 

Thus speaking he returned, and his de- 
meanor became thoughtful and composed. 
Then it was that Naomi conceived she dis- 
cerned a favorable moment to introduce 
her appeal. 

*¢ Marster Henry, don’t you know that 
the Compton land came to the Upper 
Fork ?” 

*¢ Yes:—the corner—and I shouldknow 
where it stands—is less than three hundred 
yards from here—” 

“*Marster, that’s been disputed, and 
some people who bought of the Comptons 
land are put in a bad way about it. 
folks around have been mightily stirred 
agin ’em and are tearing down houses and 
likely to do wuss. Won't you now come 
for’ard and tell how the truth of the case 
is, and stop this wickedness ?? 
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( Astiville, “ has been made on the Compton 
title, I shall see that it is remedied—”’ 

‘* Ah Marster—there’s no time to be 
wasted : the mob is busynow. Don’t you 
see that smoke yonder? It may be that 
comes from Mr. Newlove’s very dwelling- 
house. Will you wait here while humans 
is getting roasted inside their own four- 
walls?” 

Astiville was silent. Evans observed, ‘I 
am not sure but the woman’s in the right 
after all. Your brother John has been 
stirring around very brisk [know When 
[ was in the country a little while back, he 
got me to leave and to promise to stay 
away for good, for fear lawyer Somers 
should have me on the witness stand.”? 

** Yes,’ added Naomi, “ and Marster 
Jack has been doing all manner of things 
in order to get the people *xasperated 
*gainst Mr. Newlove and Miss Emma. 


| Heaps of lies has been told, and though 


T he 


Astiville glanced aatinate towards | 


Evans. 

‘¢ The fact is, I believe,’ answered that 
individual with great sang-froid, ‘‘ that the 
Yankees and our native people have had 
a general falling out, and it is probable 
enough, that the Yankees will not get the 
best of the battle. It is their own fault 
though, for it seems they’ve taken all sorts 
of pains to make their company disagree- 
able.” 

“Oh now don’t talk that fashion Mars- 
ter Josh,—are you got to learn what all the 
trouble comes from? Marster Jack Asti- 
ville wants to get the land—that’s it—and 
he’s the one and nobody else, that has 
started the fuss. He’s told Rip Dair and 
the rest of the men that the Northerners 
were laying hold of property what wern’t 
theirn—when it was no sich a thing, for 
an honester set of people, and more good 
humoreder, there isn’t to be found no 
what !”? 

“If any encroachment,” returned Henry 


some of ’em has been exposed by Mr. 
Dick Somers, the people still wont be per- 
suaded that the side the Astivilles are on 
isn’t the right one. Marster Henry! if 
you could but know what a sweet temper- 
ed innocent, nice young lady, Miss Emma 
is, you would be willing to do anything to 
save her from this destruction. Oh she’s 
the beautifullest, and most lamb-like young 
creetur that ever walked the earth ! So mild 
spoken she is too and pleasant in all her 
ways: She wouldn’t tread on a grass- 
hopper, or hurt the feelings of the poorest 
servant. Nothing ever raised her temper, 
unless some wickedness was done, and then 
if it was "gainst her, she would ‘be ready 
right off hand to pardon and forget it. 

Marster Henry, is it one like her that’s 

fitting to be scar’t and scandalized with a 
mob, and, maybe, ke/led ?” 

“Am I to understand that these people 
are actuated, in their violence, by the be- 
lief that the Astiville patent extends south 
of this Run ?” 


“Yes sir—that is it. Marster Jack pre- 


| tends it goes to the South Branch, and has 


worked up the country into a fire and a 
fume, to support what he says is his rights, 
and to put down and stamp to pieces what 
he calls Yankee impudence and rob- 
bery.”’ 

*¢T will go then, and put a stop to it if 
I can.” 


“« Do—do, Marster Harry, azd let’s be 
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brisk—Heaven send we mayn’t get there too 
late ?” 





When many hands are moved by an ear- 
nest will the work is both l:ght and speedy. 
So actively had the crowd bestirred them- 
selves, that, of all those evidences of hu- 
man industry and thrift which had made up 
Sylvester Newlove’s comfortable farm- 
steading, not one now remains. The dwell- 
ing-house standing untouched in the centre 
of that circle of devastation, only needed to 
be removed to complete the uniformity of 
the scene. And Dair and his fellows had 
no mind to leave any part of their task un- 
performed. The doors of the house were 
closed, and the curtains were dropped in- 
side of the lower story window. That the 
building was not empty, but contained at 
least three anxious hearts, the mob well 
knew. How to expel them from thence 
with as small a degree as possible of per- 
sonal violence, was the problem. After a 
few moments of refiection a gleam of light 
shot across Ripley Dair’s swarthy counte- 
nance. ‘Thanks to the previous labors of 
the morning there was a long pile of inflam- 
mable rubbish extending from the rear of 
the house to the edge of a recent ‘clearing,’ 
where the ground was covered thick with 
the intermingled branches of fallen pines, 
and oaks, and other trees. 

“Here, boys,” said Dair, with a sardo- 
nic smile, ‘* Mr. Newlove wants that clear- 
ing burned over, and as we are in the hu- 
mor to lend our neighbors a helping hand, 
let us throw the first coal into it for him.” 

The suggestion being promptly obeyed, 
a fierce flame was soon crackling at the 
edge of the vast brush-pile. Nor was it 
long before the fire spread to the mass of 
timbers, rails, and weather-boarding, which 
was to serve as a train to lead the destruc- 
tive element to its more noble prey. 

“| think they'll be for stirring in that, 
now,” Saba one. 

‘Perhaps they don’t see what’s coming,”’ 
said another. 

“Well,” rejoined the first, ‘‘ they shan’t 
have the excuse of ignorance.” 

So saying, the fellow walked up to the 
front door of the house, with consummate 
impudence, and gave a loud dvuble rap. 

The door wasopened by Miss Newlove. 

The man had not expected that his sum- 
mons would be answered by a lady, and 
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was a little disconcerted ; but presently re- 
covering the us» of his tongue, he said, ‘‘I 
noticed, ma’am, that the brush-heap, back 
yonder, has somehow taken fire, and, as the 
wind seems fxir to drive the blaze towards 
the house, I thought to step in and let you 
know, for fear you mightn’t otherwise get 
out before some accident happened.” 

“*] thank you,” said Emma, quietly. 

Absalom Handsucker, meanwhile, im- 
pelled by resistless curiosity, had come in- 
to the entry and stuck his head over Miss 
Newlove’s shoulder. 

‘And how did the clearing get a fire, 
Mister ?”’ 

‘** How should J know ?”? returned the 
man, with cool irony. ‘It is owing, most 
likely, to some awkwardness of that fat- 
faced fellow, Handsucker; he looks as if 
he couldn’t tell green peas from hominy.”’ 

After uttering this remark, he touched 
his hat to Miss Newl:ve and retired. 

While the crowd were now standing aloof, 
engaged in sullenly watching the progress 
of the flames, a man on horseback rode 
slowly towards them. “It is Mr. Asti- 
ville’s white horse,’ observed a man to his 
neighbor. 

“Yes, and it’s John himself on bim,” 
was the reply. ‘* You can tell that blue 
coat and brass buttons of his half a mile off.” 

The horseman approaching nearer, stop- 
ped, and uttering a ‘‘ good-day to you, gen- 
tlemen,’’ directed his small, keen eyes, for 
a single second, towards the fire. 

Then He cleared his throat—‘‘ A-hem : 
as I was passing along, | observed a gath- 
ering (f people over ae and fearing lest 
you might be provoked by the numerous 
exasperating influences which exist, into 
some rash and violent act, I thought it my 
duty to put ina wordof advice. But Iam 
happy to find that there is no occasion for 
any interposition. I am rejoiced, I say, to 
see you standing here in such a peaceable 
and inoffensive manner. Let me suggest, 
however, that im order to ayoid any mis- 
construction, it would be well for us all now 
to withdraw quietly.”’ 

Ripley Dair could hardly prevent a sneer 
from curling his lip. In his heart, he abo- 
minated the hypocritical blindness which 
could recognize there no signs of disorder 
and violence. He determined, too, that 
the man who was so ready to avail himself 


of their labors, should not altogether eseape 
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the responsibility. Smiling, maliciously, 
upon Mr. Astiville, he said ; 

“Don’t you see that fre which is ap- 
proaching so rapidly to Newlove’s house? 
We were thinking whether we ought not to 
turn in and try to stop it. That would be 
doing good to the enemy, you know, sir.” 

Mr. Astiville’s self-possession was not 
ruffled. “It strikes me,’’ he said, ‘ that 
the house is in no great danger—at least it 
seems so at this distance. Perhaps too the 
occupayts are not likely to take your inter- 
position, if you should offer it, in very good | 

part. 
jedgment—I advise nothing.” 

He turned his horse’s head and was 
about to ride away, when he was startled | 
by the tone of a voice that jarred his whole 
frame. The sound came from behind a 
little belt of trees which intercepted his 
view of the speaker. 

This latter person, on arriving, had, like 
Mr. Astiville, darted a glance at the house 
and the line of fire that pointed towards it. 
But he read the spectacle differently Ad- 
vancing eagerly to the crowd, but still out | 
of sight of the horseman, he exclaimed in | 
an authoritative manner— 

“Come with me and save that house !” 

Then observing that no one moved, he 


added, ‘‘I tell you men, you are guilty of | 
This is the Comp- | 


an outrageous wrong ! 
ton land” 
“ Pshaw! 





pshaw !—Y ou must be crack- 


ed. Don’teverybody know that this here’s | 


partof the Astiville patent ?”’ said a young 
man from the midst of the throng. 

**] tell you it is not /’’ replied the other. 
* The North fork of the Hardwater is the 
line. Before you were born I have follow- 
ed it from corner to corner,”? 

“‘ And who are you that speak so confi- 
dently ?” asked Ripley Dair. 

** 1 am Henry Astiville—do you believe 
me now ?”? 

Various expressions of astonishment 
broke from the crowd. While the colloquy 
was going on a slight change of position 
had taken place, and the brothers were 
brought in sight of each other. John As- 
tiville felt as if he was reeling in the saddle. 
Eager to gallop from the spot, he was yet 
held there as under the spell of fascination, 
without strength to draw the bridle-rein or 
so much as to remove his eyes from the 
scene before him. 


Still I leave the matter to your own | 


| plight. 
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“¢ John !” 
There was profound silence for many 
moments, while the two confronted each 
| other and conversed in glances. 

‘«T really believe it 2: old Jack’s broth- 
| er,” observed one of the bystanders. ‘* See 
| how he shakes on his horse.” 
| “John! How could you lie to me so? 
| How had you the heart to mingle a curse 
| with my existence? Oh, how Villainously 
| you have betrayed a brother’s trust !” 

Mr. Astiville compressed his lips tight- 
ly—then nerved himself to speak. 

*¢ Brother ? What crazy man is this ?”’ 

“Hah! dare you deny kindred to your 
| father’s son f?' 

** Who is this fellow ?’’ said Mr Asti- 

ville looking ‘around. 

“Turn not your eyes away,” replied 
Henry Astiville. ‘ Look on me—look on 
| the being whom your inhuman cruelty con- 
| signed to unvarying, unending torment. 
| Have I altered? Remember that such 
| agony as I have been enduring at your 

hands—yes, yours my brother!—these 
| thirty long dreary years, may well blanch 
| the head and bow the form. Did not your 
heart once relent when you beheld me torn 
asunder by despairing remorse ? After im- 
| planting the sting could you take pleasure 
| in watching how the wound rankled and fes- 
| tered and spread corroding poison through 
| my flesh? And now, you pretend you know 
| me not: my features have become so hag- 
rd, my complexion so ghastly, my eyes 
so blood-shot, that you are ashamed to own 
your brother! You are loath to acknowl- 
edge before these worthy people that it is 
Henry Astiville who re-appears in so sad a 
Yet you shallown me! Before 
them, and before high Heaven—you shall 
confess that in this withered arm flows 
blocd derived from the same source as 
yours !” 

Mr. Astiville shaking his head and 
pressing his lips together so that they 
swelled out in the unpleasant manner nat- 
ural to him on occasions when he was de- 
termined not to be bent from some pur- 
pose, was about to speak ; but his brother 
suddenly added. 

** John! hold one instant before you 
give vent to the lie that is swelling your 
| throat. Greviously have you sinned 
| against me John, wanton and malignant 
| and fiend-like has been your treatment of 
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a sorely broken spirit which it was your 
duty to bind up and heal ; but at this mo- 
ment, all those past immeasurable wrongs 
seem less unnatural, less intolerable than 
your present cold-blooded effrontery.— 
Hear me! I will overlook what has alrea- 
dy been done—I will forget the false re- 
port you gave me of Bryan’s death—your 
subsequent treacherous advice—your hy- 
—— visits to my hut, and the eroco- 

ile tears you shed over the severity of my 
penitential stripes—I will forget all—yes, 
I promise to forget all—provided only that 
now you cease from this devils’ game. 
But if once more you reiterate your denial 
of me—take warning! I never forget, I 
never forgive !”’ 

Mr. Astiville thus adjured, did hesitate. 
The countenance before him glared with 
an expression which might have daunted the 
most resolute. Yet obstinacy was too 
strong for fear and for any latent fraternal 
affection. It was his instinct to hang te- 
naciously to every thing which he could 
once call his own, whether that thing were a 
political creed, a mass of lucre, or a wicked 
purpose. He could not look upon his 
brother, however, whilst he answered ; but, 
as he cast his eyes around vaguely and un- 
easily, he caught sight of an object that at 
once fixed them. It was a man standing 
a-part from the crowd, one, who it hap- 
pened was that very instant eyeing him in 
turn, steadily and significantly. Joshua 
Evans! The whole matter was plain. 
The person whose appeal he had to meet, 
was no longer a poor unfriended, ranting 
lunatic ; nor was it possible to repel his 
claims as contemptible extravagance—a 
voucher stood at hand, sober, sturdy, un- 
impeachable. 

**] will not be troubled with this non- 
sense!’? and without a word more Mr. 
Astiville rode off. 

By this time the fire had begun to climb 
up the weather boarding of the wash-room, 
which was immediately connected with the 
kitchen, and with the main part of the 
building. Henry Astiville hurried thither, 
earnestly invoking the assistance of the 
multitude. Some hung back, unwilling 
or doubting. But many—especially of 
those who stood nearest—accompanied 
him. An adequate supply of water being 
lacking, the only resource was to set about 
ripping off the burning boards, and, the 
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flames still advancing, to tear down the 
whole wash-room. The scene was one of 
confusion, as well as activity. 

** Look out ! look out !” 

But the warning came too late. A fall- 
ing timber struck Henry Astiville on the 
shoulder, and so forcibly that he was pros- 
trated. A second beam fell cross-wise upon 
him Evans, with the prompt co-opera- 
tion of the rest, extricated him from the 
timbers and raised him to his feet. 

** Are you hurt, sir ?” P 

Astiville pressed his hands for an instant 
to each side of his chest, then said— 

*¢ Tis nothing—don’t stop, | am as well 
as ever.” 

The progress of the fire was arrested, 
and in an hour’s space all danger to Mr. 
Newlove’s dwelling terminated. 

‘¢ Do you hear that roaring ?”’ exclaim- 
ed Henry Astiville. 

“The fire must have got into the 
woods.” 

** It has,”? he replied, and in a minute 
afterward added, ** Will you stand here 
with folded arms? Take your axes; run, 
fly—do what you can to stop the mischief 
you’ve set going !” 

The crowd did snatch up axes, and run. 
All of them, Ripley Dair included ; all but 
Evans, who remained, and, in company 
with Astiville, withdrawing to a little dis- 
tance, sat down on a log. 

That multitude had labored busily in the 
morning, but in the afternoon they toiled 
thrice as“hard. No rain had fallen for 
two months, and the parched leaves burned 
like tinder. As the heat increased, there 
was the natural consequence of a risin 
wind, which drove on the flames sti 
more furiously. 

Any one who has seen a forest on fire 
knows how grand a scene it is, and how 
indescribable. Where we sat, Evans 
and his companion could distinguish, 
amidst the noise of the flames, a sound, 
which only one other in nature equals for 
sublimity and terror, the sound of the 
rushing of many waters. Amidst this 
heavy, continued roar, they heard the 
sharp and quickly repeated strokes of a 
hundred axes, with, ever and anon, the 
erash of a falling tree. 

“ The fire is gaining!’’ said Astiville. 

“ Yes; it reaches all across the ridge. 
They may as well give upthe battle. An 
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army of men could do nothing but 
stand to one side and pray for rain.”’ 

The sun had set, leaving behind him a 
field of fire, which shone more vivid and 
bright than the ruddy clouds to which he 
had lent his once parting rays. Dair and 
his co-workers returned dispirited and ex- 
hausted. Dripping with sweat, and drag- 
ging themselves along languidly and slow- 
ly, they passed by the two observers. Dair 
recognized them, and halted for an instant. 

“* How goes the fire, Mr. Dair ?”’ 

“ It is rushing like a hurricane, due east. 
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Where it will stop, and what is to stop it, 
is more than man can tell. It is bound, at 
any rate, to sweep straight over Everlyn’s 
plantation—and that before midnight.” 

“ But isn’t his howse in the midst of 
trees??? observed Evans. 

‘“‘There’s no denying it,”? was the re- 
ply. ‘* Shade is a fine thing, but ] reckon 
Everlyn will have cause to curse the day 
that he left a live stick standing within a 
mile of him. Yet, after all, it’s little odds 





—mus’nt everything come to ashes ?” 





CHAPTER XV. 


Such a signal fire as that which blazed 
on the summit of the Hardwater ridge, 
could not but be recognized all over the 
county. Somers saw it, and apprehending 
at once that it denoted an outbreak of the 
populace, started without delay to take his 
part, however fruitless and dangerous it 
might prove, in the scene that was trans- 
acting. But it was a long ride from An- 
derport, where he then happened to be, 
and before he had got ten miles west of 


Daylsborough, the heavens became sudden- | 


ly overcast, and the rain poured down with 
such vehemence, that he was compelled to 
take shelter in a farm house for the re- 
mainder of the night. 

Five hours the torrent poured without 
intermission ; then the morning broke se- 
rene and inspiring. Somers resumed his 
ride. A little while after he had got 
within the limits of the contested territory, 
whom should he meet but Absalom? The 
honest overseer informed him of the princi- 
pal events of the preceding evening, and 
of the escape of Newlove and his house- 
hold. Afterwards he confessed that the 
object of his present walk was to inquire 
into the fate of the Safetyes. ‘I can’t 
help it,”? he said, ‘notwithstanding those 
awful doings of Arabella.”” At this in- 
stant the thought occurred to the lawyer 
that Everstone must have lain full in the 
track of the destroyer. 

“] don’t know,” said Absalom, in reply 
to an earnest interrogatory. ‘‘ The storm 


| may have come in time to save them—but 
| yet I’m very jealous of it.” 

Without further parley Somers took a 
| bridle-path to the right, which would soon 
| put it in his power to remove all doubt by 
| personal observation. 
| The fine old house was in view, but not 
| unchanged, The gable walls reared their 
| blackened peaks, telling, but too signifi- 
| cantly, of the disappearance of roof and 
rafter ; and the hall door, which had never 
denied admission to the stranger, was now 
' wide open indeed. Somers, oppressed 
| with many conflicting feelings, paused a 
| while. He was aroused from his momen- 
tary revery by the sound ofa galloping 
horse. He recognized in the rider, How- 
ard Astiville, and was recognized in turn. 
| The young man making aslight inclination 

of the head, dashed on, but presently 

wheeled his horse around. 

** You were going to see the Everlyns, 
Mr. Somers ?” 

““] cannot say what I was going to do.” 

“ There is no need of equivocation, sir. 
Don’t let me balk you, come on, and we'll 
go together.” Seeing that the other did 
not stir, Howard added, “* You have been 
paying addresses to Miss Everlyn, have 
you not, sir ?” 

‘*T cannot perceive,’’ answered Somers, 
** what right you have to —.” 

“Well, if you are ashamed of it, I have 
no more to say—I was only about to pro- 
pose—.”? 
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“¢ What, Mr. Astiville ?” 

“ That we both take this opportunity to 
go openly and fairly, like men and gentle- 
men, to urge in each other’s presence our 
rival suits. I feel no shame at acknow- 
ledging my devotion to Miss Everlyn, nor 
am | of a spirit to sbrink from her presence 
at the moment when she is visited with ca- 
lamity.” 

*¢ Say no more,” rejoined Somers, has- 
tily, ‘‘ I will bear you company.” 

Everlyn and Sidney received the young 
men in the kitchen, for the flames had left 
no other part of the edifice inhabitable. 
The lawyer, who had been hurried along, 
almost unconsciously, by the impetuosity 
of his companion, resolved to suffer his 
conduct to be regulated by events. Hence 
Howard was the first to speak. 

** Mr. Everlyn—Sidney—Somers and I 
haye come that you may choose between 
us. I come without fear, though this is 
the time darkest for me, and brightest for 
him.” 

“Nor am J reluctant to submit to the 
decision,” said Somers, “ yet so strange 
are the things which I have heard and seen 
within the past hour, that my mind has 
scarce been able to preserve its balance. 
Let me, however, express what, as I stand 
here, is my first feeling—my sincere grief 
for the havoe which last night’s fire has 
made in all that I see about me.” 

“| beg you not to be distressed on our 
account,’’? observed Everlyn, with more 
haughtiness than he ever displayed in 
prosperity. 

This was unpromising, but Somers was 
not inclined to be daunted. With re- 
doubled earnestness of manner, he replied, 
“ What have I done, Mr. Everlyn, that 
my heartfelt sympathy must be cast back 
with contempt ? Did I not protest at the 
first, and throughout, that the Astiville 
title was bad? and has not the result 
proved that I spoke truth? I assured you 
of Miss Newlove’s innocence. 1 warned 
you against Mr. Astiville, It is now re- 
vealed that he was the wily and unscrupu- 
lous plotter, and she, the blameless victim.” 

Here Howard broke in—* That tale of 
Safety’s is false—false—utterly false! He 
is a bought and perjured knave! Can 
such a seandalous lie receive a moment’s 
regard? Do you believe it, Sidney? do 
you, Mr. Everlyn?” 
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** But has not another witness turned 
up?” rejoined Somers. ‘“‘Who was it 
that rushed in to save Newlove’s house 
from destruction ?” 

‘Oh, of what importance is that? | 
have indeed heard that that man Cain be- 
haved last evening, as he not unfrequently 
does, in a very frantic and unaccountable 
manner; but surely men who have their 
wits ought not to spend thought upon a 
madman’s vagaries.” 

“But whether he be mad or not, are 
you sure that he is not your uncle ?” 

“Uncle ? what are you talking about, 
sir ?”? 

“You must be aware, at least, that he 
avowed himself your uncle.” 

“Never, till this moment, sir, have I 
heard anything of the sort.” 

“ | have been informed that he declared, 
in presence of the whole concourse, that he 
is Henry Astiville, your father’s brother.” 

“* Henry !—my father’s brother Henry !”’ 
While Howard’s lips repeated the words 
slowly, his mind recurred with dizzy speed 
to the ambiguous phrases which Cain had 
uttered, on the memorable day when he 
wrenched from his hand the vial of lauda- 
num. 

** Have you warrant of this, Somers ?” 

“* Tt has been told me bya person whom 
I have no reason to suspect of an attempt 
to deceive.’? 

“T will not believe it! It must be 
false. This I will do: I will go at once to 
my father. From him | shall learn the 
real truth. Yes, he will give me the ex- 
planation of the whole. Be assured, Sid- 
ney, that when I come back, every mys- 
tery wlll be cleared up. Safety is a liar! 
my father never can have descended to an 
act so infamously base. I stake every- 
thing on his spotless honor. Sidney, you 
are not ignorant of my love—you know its 
height and depth, and fullness ; yet if my 
father be guilty of one mean and wicked 
act, I resign you, Sidney. Would that 
you would declare this moment that my 
cause should stand and fall with my fa- 
ther’s integrity! Then I should Bo not 
merely confident, as now, but joyful, tri- 
umphant! I leave Somers with you, but 
let not your faith be shaken by his wily 
words. If the matter be as I believe, a 
brief space only will intervene before I see 
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think of that ! 
and knave? 
never !” 

He rushed out leaving the lawyer stand- 
ing at the entrance of the narrow apart- 
ment. The latter then urged his own 
cause eagerly and warmly, addressing Sid- 
ney and her father by turns. At length, 
Everlyn observed— 

“ [ must inform you, sir, that this is no 
light and transient misfortune which has 
fallen upon me. I am poor—nay, if New- 
love gains the land, destitute.” 

Somers rejoined with ardor, that a con- 
sideration of that kind could have no in- 
fluence on his mind—or, if any, it only 
made him the more desirous of the success 
of his suit. He added that the emolu- 
ments of his profession, although not large, 

ere increasing, that Miss Newlove would 
not be an exacting creditor ; further, that 
if it were true that Henry Astiville had 
really appeared it must be in his power to 
compel his brother to share the hereditary 
estate with him, and to restore the purchase 
money which had been fraudulently taken 
for the three thousand acres.” 

‘‘] cannot listen,” said Everlyn, “ to 
any such suggestions. I still retain, and 
as firmly as ever, my beliefin Mr. Asti- 
ville’s truth and honest dealing. My opin- 
ion does not shift with every idle gale of 
rumor ; I trust my friend to the last.” 

“ Then, sir, do but postpone your final 
determination till a few days have elapsed. 
It cannot now be long that a doubt can 
rest upon the matter. If in the issue it 
shall appear that Astiville has both de- 
frauded you and been guilty of a dastardly 
attempt to fasten reproach on an innocent 
and unprotected woman; if he shall be 
proved to have committedacts of still dark- 
er dye—” 

‘* Whatever should turn up,” said Ever- 
lyn interrupting him impatiently, “ I will 
not stoop to have anything to do with those 
Northerners. No aid nor favor will I ac- 
cept at their hands—lI will go to the alms 
house sooner. You have my answer now, 
I shall not consent to any compromise or 
friendly adjustment. I claim to hold my 
land by the title which I have already pur- 
chased and paid for. If that fails me, I 
will accept no other. Excuse me from fur- 
ther conversation at present, sir; 1 have 
some necessary engagements to attend to.” 


John Astiville a trickster 
It cannot be—never— 
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Mr. Everlyn having withdrawn, Somers 
directed his artillery against Sidney alone. 
He expostulated, — said everything 
that a judicious adviser, and a devoted lo- 
ver, could; but all with little apparent 
effect. Never a purple-robed Lemiramis 
or Elizabeth was so proud as that republi- 
can girl enveloped in the smoky atmos- 
phere of her kitchen home. Somers at last 
thought he deteeted sigrs of softening in 
the iee of her brow. ‘Taking her hand he 
exclaimed with the frank enthusiasm of 
his nature, “‘ We will restore the old man- 
sion Sidney! Nature will renew the foli- 
age on the scorched and blackened trunks 
which yet stand around it like grim but 
faithful warders. Everything shall smile 
again—you too shall smile Sidney !” 

The rigor of her countenance was not yet 
broken up, but she iistened patiently and 
did not withdraw her palm. 

“‘ Confess,” he continued gaily, “ that 
there is some poetic justice even in the 
wayward course ofthe flames. Astiville’s 
emissaries kindled a fire to burn out an 
unoffending stranger ; you and your father 
with the pertinacity of friendship closed 
your eyes to that man’s wrong-doing, and 
frowned upon all who would not, like your- 
selves, stand up in his support ; the fragile 
cottage of the hard-driven Northern settler 
survives the blazing ordeal, while the state- 
ly Southern mansion does not pass unscath- 
ed.”? 

Sidney drew back her hand—‘T love 
my home all the better since affliction has 
come upon it. I recognize the stroke of 
misfortune, but I recognize no penalty, as 
] am not conscious of the faults which are 
alleged to have deserved it. You sympa- 
thize with our adversaries—go to them, they 
will appreciate the attention---upon us, it 
is misplaced---Miss Newlove will be grate- 
ful I doubt not.” 

‘What an incomprehensible compound 
is a woman’s mind!” thought Somers. 
Oh do not be so irrational, Sidney !” he 
cried. ‘* Whatis Emma Newlove to me ? 
And what else can lead me here this mo- 
ment but a consuming irresistible devotion 
to you. Look at my conduct from all sides— 
weigh it in a just and equal balance. What 
mercenary or selfish object can I have ? 
What earthly profit could I gain from im- 
poverishing one towards whom I hoped--- 
may I not still hope ?---to sustain the re- 
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lation of a son to a father? Is this the or- 
dinary procedure of a suitor whose thoughts 
dwell upon the bridal portion? Sidney, 

ou treat me unjustly, and not less absurd- 
y than unjustly. 

Sidney had never thought to be wooed 
in that strain. Her answer was short and 
paseentey Somers, on his part, far too 
sturdy to humble himself to supplication, 
turned his back upon Everstonc, with no 
disposition ever again to come beneath its 
shade. 





A little while, and he was in Sylvester 
Newlove’s parlor. Never had Emma ap- 
peared as lovely and attractive as at that 
moment, when he contrasted her meek se- 
renity with the picture of the proud and 
flashing beauty he hadjust left. His eyes, 
too, were now Open, and he perceived, in the 
course of that interview, what he had 
never before suspected, the real nature of 
the sentiment with which Emma regarded 
him. And what was te forbid him from 
taking the hand here ready for his accep- 
tance? Who could make a better wi.e 
than that gentle, yet resolute and firm- 
principled girl ? Her happiness, at least, 
would be secured, for she loved him: and 
why should de repine at such an union ? 
She had great wealth, and Somers, though 
contemning lucre as luere, was both proud 
and ambitious. In his present up-toiling 
way, his spirit encountered many a rude 
and chafing obstacle. Money would lift 
him to a high vantage-ground. These re- 
flections made his brain swim and reel. 





That very Wednesday morning, Mr. 
Astiville was favored, at Greywood, with a 
call from Joshua Evans. ‘The calmness 
with which he received him, was, consid- 
ering the circumstances, really marvellous. 

‘* Your brother has sent me to you, sir ?” 

Mr. Astiville did not deny that he had a 
brother. 

“* He got hurt somewhat in putting out 
the fire at the Yankee’s, over yonder.” 

‘¢ Badly ?” inquired the gentleman, sud- 
denly raising his eyes. 

“Yes; how bad, I don’t-know. The 
damage, what there is, is in the internals. 
He wants you to come andsee him. He’s 
at the cabin.”’ 

‘¢ Does he suffer much?” It was impos- 
sible to tell, from the tone, whether the 
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question proceeded from fraternal affection, 
or from a curiosity, such as a physician ex- 
periences with regard to the symptoms of 
any individual patient among the hund ed 
—— he is visiting at a quarantine hos- 
pital. 

** Yes, he suffers a good deal—especial- 
ly when a twitch takes him. You had 
better come quick, sir, for there’s no 
knowing what may happen. He says he 
won’t have a doctor till he has seen you.” 

** Well, 1 hope he will not need a doc- 
tor. I shall certainly come and see him, 
Joshua.” 

As Evans was about to leave the room, 
Astiville called him back. ‘‘ Stay a min- 
ute. You find him quite flighty and 
light-headed, don’t you 7” 

‘* No; he seems to have pretty good 
discernment.” 

“Ah, well; his insanity has always 
been peculiar. Sometimes he will be stark 
mad—almost raving, indeed; and then 
again, he’ll talk as rationally as most any 
one. I have been in great doubt whether 
it was not my duty to place him in an asy- 
lum; but 1 knew that he would be less 
happy in confinement than when suffered to 
live in the way of his own choice. Indeed, 
had he been shut up within a cell, there’s 
little question he’d have pined away and 
died long ago.” 

Evans returned a queer look, but said 
nothing. 

‘* Joshua, by the way, you have’nt acted 
altogether right towards me; but never 
mind, I understand how it is, you got 
fidgetty and impatient. Joshua, I am 
ready still to do anything I can to give you 
a lift in the world. Only be discreet, and 
you can serve your own interests as well 
as mine.” 

‘“‘There’s no use in playing hide and 
seek,”’ answered the other, in a down right 
tone. “1 tell you at once, 1 choose to 
stick by Henry. I wouldn’t give up a 
button that belonged to him, for the best 
thousand acres you could deed to me.” 

“* Regard me this much, Joshua ; do not 
drag strangers into our family difficulties. I 
am willing (if Henry is actually in his right 
mind,) to make a fair and even settlement 
with him. You cannot ask any more. 
I'll do this of my own accord, provided no 
officious intermeddlers are led to take part 
in the business. But so sure as he makes 
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league with Richard Somers, or those | 


Yankees, I’ll battle to the last inch ; and 
in that case, I think you'll find it no easy 
matter to overcome me. 
ceive, yourself, that I cannot be willing to 
humble myself before those people. 
I am ready to go to my brother as a bro- 
ther.” 
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player stands a good chance to win, and I 
will play so. Hanged if I give up one 


| acre, or one dollar, till it is dragged out 


You must per- | 


But 


“T can’t say but you talk properly | 


enough in that. 
of the way, sure enough, if you'll only do 
the thing that’s right.” 

©] will, Joshua—I will.” 

** You'll come immediately, I suppose.” 

“Yes, very soon, indeed. My riding 
horse has to have a shoe put on, that’s all. 
Good morning, Joshua.” 


Strangers are better out | 


| will go right. 


like a tooth! He may, indeed, prove the 
corner before he dies—or show that villain 
Evans how to prove it; there’s great 
danger of this. Well, if the suit must go, 
it must ; but ome thousand acres are not 
as bad a loss as four. The money that 
Everlyn has paid is safe, whatever comes, 
unless Henry get into a situation to force 
a repayment.”? 

Astiville walked about for a time in deep 
meditation. ‘‘ On the whole, I believe it 
He refuses to have a doctor 


| till I come to him, and that | shall not be 


| ina great hurry to do. 


It isa singular fact, but the first thing | 


Mr. Astiville did, after the departure of 


the messenger, was to rub his hands to- | 


gether in the manner which is conceived to 
be expressive of satisfaction, at the course 
which matters in general are taking. 

“1 think I can get through it yet. Even 
if he should leave a will, it cannot be very 
difficult to upset it. Who can swear that 
he was of sound mind ? 


Then the wil, 
Oh, it is not likely theyll think of it in 
time ; and if they do—” 

The door opened just then, greatly start- 
ling the soliloquizer. Had he been talking 
aloud, or not? The query was one that 


' concerned him, for the thoughts which had 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


been stirring on the surface of his mind, 
were not precisely those which he would 


_ choose to exhibit to the world as samples 
A cool and steady | 


of the whole stock. 
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THE VILLAGE NOTARY.* 


MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 


Recentty several works have appeared 
in relation to Hungary, and we have now 
before us two ; the one a national romance, 
the other a narrative of the leading events 
of the last two years, proffering to rectify 
many erroneous notions in regard to them. 
The former is accompanied by a preface, 
and the latter by a historical fabroaotionl 
from the pen of Francis Pulszky. 

Until within a few years Hungary and 
its affairs have excited but little interest or 
attention: In its struggle for freedom, the 
key note was struck to awaken a respond- 
ing song of encouragement and sympathy 
wherever the light of liberty had spread. 
At the present time, well written works, 
illustrative of Hungarian life, can scarcely 
fail to be acceptable. 

The Baron Eotvos, a poet and politician, 
ranks as one of the most popular authors of 
his own country. His sympathies are as 
much with the poetry as with the princi- 
ples of her great struggle. His own histo- 
ry, as given by his friend, is 2lmost as full 
of adventure as that of the hero of his tale. 

His grandfather was of high rank. His 
grandmother, a passionate woman, and a 
Magyar, was incensed at her son (the au- 
thor’s father,) marrying a German lady, 
the Baroness Lilien, and consequently re- 
fused to acknowledge, or even to see her 
grandson, from the time of his birth. The 
part taken by the author’s father, and by 
his grandfather, the Baron Ignor Eotvos, 
in the political movements of their day, 
caused both to be held in disrepute among 















the Reublican party, and so offended the 
Magyar grandmother that she left her hus- 
band’s house. It had also its effects upon 
the earlier years of our author, who found 
himself shunned by the boys at the public 
school, and heard his family name, of 
which he supposed he might justly be 
proud, openly denounced by his fellow 
students. The German language was at 
that time spoken in fashionable circles, and 
they reproached him with not knowing the 
Hungarian, saying that he, no doubt, like 
his father and grandfather, would prove a 
traitor. His private tutor, Iransinsky, a 
staunch republican, obtained a strong in- 
fluence over the mind of his pupil, which 
was soon manifest ina Hungarian oration, 
addressed by Eotvos to his school fellows, 
informing them that although his ancestors 
had served the House of Austria, and be- 
trayed the interests of his country, he, 
(the Baron Joseph Eotvos,) would be 
“‘liberty’s servant and his country’s 
slave !”? ‘This apparently boyish outbreak 
of enthusiasm was founded on a settled 
principle and purpose. In 1829, when the 
ogg reformer, Count Szechenyi published 
is plans, the party of national progress 
grew in strength and numbers, and the 
Baron, as did many of the educated young 
men of the day, joined the liberal opposi- 
tion party, ak afterwards made the tour 
of Europe. The financial crisis of 1841 
reduced the Eotvos family from wealth to 
re and our author was compelled to 
ive by his pen. This reverse had been 
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predicted some years previous, by Made- 
moiselle le Normand, the notorious Parisian 
Soothsayer. She also foretold his mar- 
riage, and that he would become a minister 
of state—both which predictions, though 
laughed at then, were in time fulfilled. 
Her final prophecy, that he would die upon 
the scaffold, alone remains without much 
probability of completion. When the 
duplicity of the Vienna cabinet became ap- 
parent, and when Jellachich was preparing 
to invade Hungary, Eotvos fled to the 
Austrian capitol, and from thence, when 
the revolution of October broke out, to 
Munich, where he has remained in volun- 
tary exile. ‘ May my friend,” says Fran- 
cis Pulszky, “succeed in pouring balm into 
the fresh wounds of the country ; and may 
his works alleviate, though it be but for a 
moment, the anguish which in this season 
of sorrows, eats into the heart of every 
Hungarian.” We warmly second the wish, 
and the work before us gives good promise 
of its fulfilment. 

Eotvos evidently completed his romance 
in a spirit different from that in which he 
commenced it. Desiring that it should 
‘act asa lever upon the vis tmertia of the 
political condition of his country,’’ he com- 
mences as a satirist, but ends as a poet. 
Intending to draw a caricature of political 
errors, he seems to have been led on by 
the serious romance of his own nature to 
complete a work of fiction. The sudden 
downfall of the institutions, and the great 
changes in the political and social life he 
has attempted to portray, would rather 
tend, we imagine, to deepen, than to de- 
crease the interest of the story. 

We are not satisfied, for any length of 
time, with mere amusement. The ro- 
mance or novel writer, confers but a small 
boon, if he pleases only the fancy, and ex- 
cites, without elevating the imagination. 
Romantic fiction soothes and delights, but 
unless it appeal to the higher qualities, un- 
less it stimulate and call into action a sense 
of the sublime, unless some great truth 
be impressed, some serious purpose exhib- 
ited, a profound interest can never be sus- 

tained. The romance writer, like the au- 

thors of a higher literature, must either 

sympathize, and help to carry out the high- 

est progressive principle of the age in which 

he writes, or he will hold, even in the re- 

gions of fiction, but a short and limited 
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reign. ‘The Baron Eotvos may hope to 
secure, in this view, a lasting reputation: 
Having suffered in his own person many of 
the evils he describes, he is consequently a 
true and feeling painter. His hearty love 
of the honest, homely, Hungarian character, 
and his habit of close observation, give him 
a power of singling out peculiarities ; his 
own varied experience affords insight into 
the heart of things, that to common obser- 
vation, have only an exterior, and he is 
enabled to startle us with lessons of reality, 
when we are looking only for the amuse- 
ment of fiction. One never forgets, in the 
narrative of ‘‘ The Village Notary,” that 
the condition of society, as it existed then, 
was ripe for change, nor that out of the 
heavy experience of those times, arose af- 
terwards, as must ever arise under oppres- 
sion, a reaction of equal force: Having 
continually before us the thought of what 
has since occurred, the story wears a 
more convincing aspect of truth. 

There is no intricacy in the plot. The 
political condition of the country is shown ; 
the Hungarian character and mode of life 
illustrated ; the abuses of the law and the 
fallacy of mere circumstantial evidence ex- 
emplified ; and finally, the author has sketch- 
ed his own beau ideal of a true “ nature’s 
nobleman,”—a man good and great under 
trial and misfortune, showing how the most 
adverse circumstances may be controlled by 
integrity and force of character. Though, 
from apparent change in the leading design 
it lacks unity, the sty le is unaffected and 
free. Nothing ostentatious appears from 
first to last, to inform one ignorant of the 
fact, that the author has himself experienc- 
ed any of the vicissitudes he recounts, and 
though the moral reflections are sometimes 
cynical, they usually end in a courageous 
cheerfulness that atones for the fault. 

The story proceeds in a natural manner, 
and may be agreeably traced in outline. 
The leading characters are, Mr. Jonas 
Tengelyi, the village notary ; Viola, a rob- 
ber, possessing many of the characteristics 
of Rob Roy, but “ worn with a difference,”? 
which excludes the charge of plagiarism ; 
Mr. Paul Skinner, a very disagreable 
Hungarian district justice ; and Mr. Cats- 
paw, the attorney, respecting whom, by the 
way, our author makes a grand mistake, 
assuring us on the first page that “ Mr. 
Catspaw, the solicitor of the Rety family, 
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is prepared at all times and in any place,” 
to prove certain facts relative to them; and, 
finally, neglectful of this assertion, killing 
him off at the end of the story. Through 
this discrepancy we discern another proof 
of the probable interregnum and change 
of purpose before alluded to. 

In his hero, our author has sought to 
personify the sturdy, phlegmatic, yet poetic 
nature of the national character ; the pride, 
generosity, and sound common sense ; that 
veneration for family ties, out of which arises 
patriotism ; that keen sense of injury, which, 
however long suppressed, dies not away, 
but sooner or later finds expression ; and 
that grave solemnity, so deeply rooted in 
the Hungarian nature, and so opposite to 
the turn for ridicule in the Austrian tvat 
the latter often makes the Hungarian the 
butt of his wit; while the Hungarian, it is 
said, distrusts the Austrian, and feels that 
to him his best nature must ever remain 
unknown. 

The residence of the Notary, and the 
scene of the principal events, is the village 
of Tissart, in the flat country bordering on 
the Theiss—‘‘ the yellow Theiss, which,” 
says our author, “ is not only the best cit- 
izen of our country,—for it spends its sub- 
stance at home,—but is also the luckiest 
river in the world, since nobody interferes 
with it.” On a hill, the only one for 
many miles around, we are thus introduced 
at the opening of the story to its hero :— 


“ Every aristocracy has its marks of dis- 
tinction. Long nails, a tattooed face, a green 
or black dress, a button on the hat, a ribbon 
in the button-hole, a sword or a stick with an 
apple,—these are a few of the marks which 
in various times and places have served and 
still serve, to separate them from the common 
herd; which, wherever that strange animal 
—man—has left the savage state and become 
domesticated, part them asunder from their 
birth to their dying hour; and which, in the 
most civilized countries, show you by the very 
gallows that the culprit is not only a thief, 
but also a plebeian. Nature, too, has her no- 
bility; she, too, puts marks of distinction on 
her aristocrat, by which you may know her 
elect, in spite of all the preachers of a general 
equality. Nature does not, indeed, compete 
with civilization in ennobling a man’s fathers 
that lived before him, or the babe unborn that 
is to call him father; but there are cases in 
which Nature’s nobility is unmistakeably ex- 
pressed in individuals. Any man that has 
once seen the notary Jonas Tengelyi, will 
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confess that my statement is correct ; and to 
make this fact still more comprehensible, I 
will add that Tengelyi’s nobility dates more 
than a hundred years back, and that, in the 
present instance, Nature had all the advan- 
tages which the ‘ uses’ could give her. 

engelyi is about fifty years of age, though 
his thin locks, sprinkled with flakes of gray, 
and the deep wrinkles with which Time has 
marked his forehead, would cause you to 
think him older; but then he is like a sturdy 
oak, with gnarled roots and branches bearin 
witness to its age, while its leaves are stil 
fresh and green, and show that there is a 
strong and hearty lifeinit. Tengelyi’s manly 
form and erect bearing under his silvery locks, 
and his shining eyes beneath his wrinkled 
forehead, bespeak him at once asa man whom 
Time has not broken, but steeled; and who, 
like colors that have seen many a battle-field, 
in the course of years, had lost nothing but 
his ornaments.” 


The son of a poor clergyman, ambitious, 
courageous, full of enthusiasm for all things 
noble and generous, with an ardent love of his 
kind, and hatred of tyranny and meanness, 
always ready by word and deed to oppose 
injustice, Jonas Tengelyi passed the usual 
number of years at the German Universi- 
ties in the study of the law, preparatory 
to that political career which was his choice 
in life. In the town where he commenced 
practice he soon attracted notice, but after 
daring to take up a civil process against 
one of the assessors, whom he all but fore- 
ed to refund a certain sum of money which 
that gentleman had condescended to accept 
as a loan from a poor peasant, he fell into 
disrepute, was shunned by his colleagues, 
and warned out of his house by his land- 
lord ; and the self-constituted advocate of 
the poor barely escaped being ignominious- 
ly suspended from his functions. By force 
of talent and energy, our lawyer again rose, 
but through the skilful duplicity and un- 
suspected malice of his pretended friend, 
Hajto and others, he found himself duped 
and betrayed. His regained popularity 
passed away, and even his early friendship 
formed at Heidelberg with Rety, when 
they were fellow-students, fell into coldness, 
He married a portionless girl, and was ob- 
liged to resign bis dreams of glory, and ex- 
ert all his energies to obtain a mere liveli- 
hood. After years of struggle with poverty, 
he at last obtained the vacancy of Notary 
the village of Tissart. 

The interest of the story turns upon the 
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abduction of private papers, important to 
the Notary, and also of others in his keep- 
ing, belonging to the curate Vandory, and 
of great consequence to the Rety family. 
These papers are stolen from Tengelyi’s 
house by hired agents of the Lady Rety 
and of the Justice Skinner, actuated by 
different but equally urgent motives. The 
documents are saved, at the risk of his life, 
through the interference of the outlaw 
Viola, who thus testifies his grateful sense 
of the protection afforded to his wife and 
children by Tengelyi’s daughter, the tender 
and delicate Vilma. ‘‘ The characters of 
young ladies,” an eminent critic has said, 
‘are, to the novelist, of all others the most 
difficult to render interesting ;” nor is this 
a libel on the sex. The artist, with less 
skill produces the bold outline and strong 
coloring of his foreground, than he elabor- 
ates the softer lights and shades of the dis- 
tance. The poet and the novelist find it 
easier to draw the strong, rough lines and 
obvious peculiarities of the male, than the 
finer and more evasive distinctions of the 
female character... With ‘ young ladies,” 
in particular, the proprieties and etiquettes 
of society restrain the outward expression, 
and the even tenor of their life calls out but 
few peculiarities. Thus Vilma, probably 
intended as the heroine, excites less inter- 
est than Susi, the outlaw’s wife. Proud of 
her husband, and full of confidence in him, 
as soon as she perceives that he is doubted 
by Tengelyi’s family, Susi refuses to receive 
their hospitality, and goes at once to seek 
out his retreat and prove his good faith to 
them. Her relation of her own and Viola’s 
story exemplifies much that is noble and 
beautiful in the character of each. 


“<Ves, I was a merry girl!’ said Susi, ‘I 
didn’t think I could be happier, and I thank 
God for my happiness. But this was not all. 
It is since [ knew Viola that I know what it 
is to have a heaven on earth. At first I did 
not think that a man such as he could love 
me. Viola was wealthy. He inherited a fine 
farm from his father. Next to the notary’s, 
his house was the finest in the village; he 
had splendid cattle,—how then could I, poor 
orphan, expect him to love me? When I was 
reaping the harvest in the field, and he stopped 
by my side with his four beasts, and helped 
me to tie up the corn,—or at the Theiss, when 
he filled my pails,—or at weddings, when he 
brought me bunches of rosemary, I said to 
myself, ‘ Viola is good, aye, very good and 
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kind; but I never thought that he would 
marry me, and I prayed that such proud 
thoughts might be kept out of my mind. But 
when he called at Christmas, and asked me 
whether I loved him, and when I did not reply 
to that, but looked down, and he took me in 
his arms and said that he would marry me in 
the spring, oh! it was then I felt giddy with 
happiness, and I fancied the angels of heaven 
must envy my joy" 

‘Poor, poor woman!’ said Mrs. Ershebet, 
drying her tears. 

‘A proud woman I was then!’ cried Susi, 
‘ay! a proud woman indeed, and a happy 
one! The whole world seemed to me one 
large marriage-feast; my happiness took 
away my breath, and I could have wept at 
any moment. But that was nothing to my 
happiness in my husband’s house, and when 
our first child was born, and we had to take 
care of our little Pishta. Oh! and God 
blessed our house and our fields; and our cattle 
were healthy, and our wheat was the finest 
in the countty. There's many a bride enters 
her husband’s house with a happy heart; but 
I, proud woman, thought each day more 
blessed than the Jast, nor did I ever think of 
my wedding-day, I was so happy!’ 

Her heart was oppressed with the reminis- 
cences of the past. For some moments she 
did not speak; and when she continued, it 
was with a hoarse and low voice, as though 
that breast of hers had not breath enough to 
tell the tale of her woe. 


‘ And then you see,’ said she, ‘it breaks my 
heart to think that all is lost now. We were 
not overbearing in our happiness. We never 
offended any body. My busband paid his 
taxes and rates, and served his fifty-two robot- 
days; he was kind to the poor—aye, very 
good and kind, for God had blessed us. He 
was wealthy; but then he was but a peasant, 
and among the gentry there were those that 
hated him. The attorney--may the Lord find 
him! said Susi, shaking her fist, ‘he hated 
- husband, for he was the speaker of the 
other peasants when they had a complaint to 
make. And the justice too swore he’d have 
his revenge, for ° wanted to go after me; 
but I, as an honest woman, told him to leave 
my house, as it was my duty to do. I was 
always anxious lest something might come of 
it, though my husband told me we had no 
reason to fear either the attorney or the jus- 
tice, so long as he did his duty. But the gen- 
try plot together. and a poor man’s innocence 
cannot protect him from their revenge. It's 
now two years since I was brought to bed 
with a little daughter. Early that morning [ 
was in a bad way :—my husband was with 
me, and so were you, Liptaka, when the at- 
torney sent to us—I think the midwife had 
told him about the way I was in—to order Viola 
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to take four horses to the Castle, and drive 
my lady to Dustbury. My husband spoke to 
the haiduk ; he said he could not go that day, 
and that his horses had done more service that 
ear than those of any of the other peasants ; 
ut that he would be glad to go any other day. 
And we thought all was well; but the haiduk 
came back, saying that my husband must do 
his duty, and that he must come, for that he 
had the best horses in the village. Viola was 
angry, but I entreated him to send the ser- 
vants with the horses, which he did, though 
reluctantly, because he did not like to trust 
them with a stranger. But my travail had 
just begun, when the haiduk came back with 
the servant, saying that Viola must come, for 
my lady was afraid of any body else driving. 
And Viola saw my sufferings, and knew that 
I wanted him to be near me; he said they 
might do as they pleased, it was enough that 
he had sent the horses, and he wouldn’t stir 
from the spot—no! not for the king’s own 
son. But the haiduk said, he’d do the same if 
it was his own case; yet, for all that, he 
would advise my husband to go, considerin 
that the justice was at the Castle, who had 
sworn an oath that he’d have him brought up 
- force ; so he’d better look to the end of it. 
ow my husband 7s violent, and at times ob- 
stinate ; he sent word to the justice that he 
had done his robot for that year, and he 
wouldn’t go to save his soul from perdition. 
The haiduk went away, and after that I know 
not what happened, for I got so faint I could 
neither hear nor see; but the neighbors and 
the Liptaka tell me that the justice came with 
his men, cursing and abusing Viola, whom 
they bound, while I lay bereft of my senses, 
and dragged him to the Castle !’ 
‘It’s quite true!’ cried the Liptaka; ‘ yes! 
it’s quite true. I followed them as they led 
Viola away. It was a fearful sight, | tell 
you; he refused to walk, and cast himself on 
‘the ground ; he wasso angry! and Mr. Skin- 
ner dragged him away as you would a pig. 
Every body was horrified, and all the people 
from the village wept and followed them, 
‘though none dared to help him. But we wept 
iin our minds, and murmured when they beat 
thim, poor innocent fellow! because he would 
mot walk—for beat him they did with sticks 
rand fokosh, while the judge walked along 
with many fearful oaths and threats. And 
when we came to the house, the justice exam- 
ined the haiduk before us, asking him wheth- 
er he had been at Viola’s, and told him that 
he was summoned to service, and what Viola 
had said, and Lord knows what besides !. and 
at last he said, ‘I'll tie you up for it, my fine 
fellow and sent for the deresh; for he said, 
‘Til serve you out for contempt of the county.’ 
And he said, ‘Lash him to the deresh.’ Now 
Viola stood among the Pandurs; and though 
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I were to live a hundred years, I'd never for- 
get what a sight it was when he stood in the 
yard, with his head and face covered with 
blood, and his lips blue with biting them! 
They had untied his hands to lash him down ; 
and when he was in the yard he tore away 
from the haiduks and made a leap like a lion, 
shouting, ‘Stand back, every man of you!’ 
And they stood; but that incarnate devil, 
Skinner, cursed them, and swore he'd kill 
them if they did not tie him down. They 
made a rush to seize him. But Viola caught 
up an axe which had been used for wood- 
cutting, and which the devil put in his way. 
He seized the axe and spun it round, and two 
of the fellows fell weltering in their blood. 
Oh! and he raised the bloody axe, and rush- 
ing through them he ran home, got a horse, 
and rode off to the St. Vilmosh forest. One of 
the men he had struck died of his wounds, 
and Viola has been an outlaw ever since.’ 

* And a robber ever since that day!’ cried 
Susi, wringing her hands. ‘May God bless 
you, Mrs. Tengelyi, for what you did for me 
and my poor children! [ll go now and try 
to find my husband. If he knows aught of 
the stolen things, or if he can trace them, you 
need not fear: Mr. Tengelyi shall not lose 
his property.’ 

‘What are you about” said Mrs. Ershe- 
bet; ‘do you think I will let you go in this 
way ? 

‘ Don’t be afraid cried Susi, with a bitter 
smile. ‘I’m sure tocome back! I leave you 
my children; and though I am a robber’s 
wife, trust me, I'll never ea my children.’ 

‘I did not mean that, Susi,’ replied Mrs. 
Ershebet, holding out her hand: ‘but you are 
still in bad health, and to walk about in this 
cold weather cannot be good for you.’ 

‘Thank you, but I’m pretty wellnow. The 
air of the heath will do me good. But stay 
here I cannot. You suspect Viola; I know 
youdo. The Jew accuses him, and so do 
others. He was in the village—there’s no 
denying that! His bunda has been found in 
this room. Everything is against him, and 
people cannot know that it was quite impos- 
sible for him to do that of which they accuse 
him. It’s a dark matter, but I will have it 
cleared up. I'd die if I were to remain here 
and listen to all the horrid things they are 
sure to speak of my husband.’ And Susi 
turned to leave the room. 

‘Poor woman!’ sighed Mrs. Ershebet. 
‘ She, at least, deserves a better fate !’ 

Susi had reached the door, but when she 
heard these words, she turned round and cried, 
‘A better fate? Trust me, if I were to be 
born again, and if I were to know all that has 
happened to Viola, still I would not have 
another husband. If they hang him, I'll sit 
down under the gallows, thanking God that I 
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was his wife. There is not such another 
heart on the earth as his. But, adieu! and 
may God bless you!” 

The enemies of Tengelyi, knowing that 
the missing papers contained his only evi- 
dence, undertook to dispute his long estab- 
lished claim to nobility. A series of high- 
ly exciting incidents delay their restora- 
tion, and Tengelyi is treated as a peasant 
or villain. Viola, who has rescued the pa- 
pers and is anxious to restore them, throws 
a letter in at the Notary’s window, ap- 
pointing a rendezvous for that purpose. 
Here our author betrays an incompetency 
of arrangement. The papers might as well 
have been thrown in as the letter, and thus 
the distressing circumstances which arise 
out of the meeting avoided. 

By a close chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence Tengelyi is nearly convicted of the 
murder of Catspaw. The outlaw, who, 
though not deliberately, was the real per- 
petrator of the crime, and iad escaped, 
saves his benefactor by yielding himself up 
to justice. 

The affair of the electioneering strife be- 
tween the conservative and anti-bribery 
men is humorously described. The Lord 
Lieutenant, Count Maroshrolgyi visits the 
county, and is greeted with an address 
prepared for the occasion. The land-hold- 
ers and voters are assembled at the house 
of the candidate Bantorrgyi. Of quite an 
opposite character to the foregomg extract 
is the following : 

“Of asudden the doors of the apartment 
were flung open, and a servant rushed in 
shouting, ‘ His excellency is at the door !’ 

‘Is he? Goodness be—where’s my sabre 
cried Shoskuty, running to the antechamber, 
which served as a temporary arsenal, while 
the rest of the company ran into the next 
room, where they fought for their pelisses. 

‘Ido pray domine spectabilis! but this is 
mine. It’s green with ermine! cried the re- 
corder, stopping one of the assessors who had 
donned his pelisse, and who turned to look for 
his sword, The assessor protested with great 
indignation, and the recorder was at length 
compelled to admit his mistake. Disgusted as 
he was, he dropped his kalpac, which was 
immediately trodden down by the crowd. 

‘Where is my sword? Terrem tette” 
shouted Janoshy, making vain endeavors to 
push forward into the sword-room, while 
Shoskuty, who had secured his weapon, was 
equally unsuccessful in his struggles to ob- 
tain his pelisse. 
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‘But I pray—I do pray! I am the speaker 
of the deputation—blue and gold—l must 
have it—do but consider!’ groaned the worthy 
baron. His endeavors were at length crowned 
with success, and he possessed himself of a 
pelisse which certainly bore some similarity 
to his own. Throwing it over his shoulders, 
Baron Shoskuty did his best to add to the 
general confusion, by entreating the gentle- 
men to be quick, ‘for,’ added he, ‘his excel- 
lency has just arrived !’ 

The lord-lieutenant’s carriage had by this 
time advanced to the park-palings, where the 
schoolboys and the peasantry greeted its arri- 
val with maddening ‘ Eljens! The coachman 
was in the act of turning the corner of the 
gate, when the quick flash and the awful roar 
of artillery burst forth from the ditch at the 
roadside. His excellency was surprised; so 
were the horses. They shied and overturned 
the carriage. The torch-bearing horsemen 
galloped about, frightening the village out of 
its propriety, as the foxes did when Samson 
made them torch-bearers to the Philistines. 
Mr. James, following the impulse of the mo- 
ment, came down over his horses head; the 
deputation, who were waiting in Bantorny’s 
hall, wrang their hands with horror. At 
leagth the horses ceased rearing and plunging ; 
and as the danger of being kicked by them 
was now fairly over, the company, to a man, 
rushed to welcome their beloved lord-lieu- 
tenant. 

The deputation was splendid, at least, in 
the Hungarian acceptation of the word, for all 
the dresses of its members were richly em- 
broidered. Shoskuty in a short blue jacket, 
frogged and corded, and fringed with gold, 
and with his red face glowing under the 
weight of a white and metal-covered kalpac, 
felt that the dignity of a whole county was 
represented by hisresplendent person. Thrice 
did he bow to his excellency, and thrice did 
the deputation rattle their spurs and imitate 


| the movement of their leader, who, taking his 


speech from the pocket of his cloak, addressed 
the high functionary with a voice tremulous 
with emotion. 


‘At length, glorious man, hast thou entered 
the circle of thy admirers, and the hearts 
which hitherto sighed for thee, beat joyfully 
in thy presence !’ 

His excellency unfolded a handkerchief 
ready for use; the members of the deputation 
cried ‘Helyesh!’ and the curate of a neigh- 
boring village, who had joined the deputation, 
became excited and nervous. The speaker 
went on. 

‘ Respect and gratitude follow thy shadow ; 
and within the borders of thy country there is 
no man but glories in the consciousness that 
thow art his superior.’ 
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‘He talks in print! he does, indeed,’ whis- 
pered an assessor. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the curate, very 
nervously, ‘it was J who made that speech.’ 

‘Tantene animis calestibus ire? These 
persons are dreadfully jealous,’ said the asses- 
sor. Shoskuty, turning a leaf of his manu- 
bai proceeded : 

‘The flock which now stand before thee’— 
(here the members of the deputation looked 
surprised, and shook their heads)—‘is but a 
small part of that numerous herd which feeds 
on thy pastures; and he who introduces them to 
thy notice’—(Shoskuty himself was vastly as- 
tonished)— is not better than the rest : though 
he wears thy coat, he were lost but for thy 
guidance and correction.’ 

The audience whispered among themselves, 
and the lord-lieutenant could not help smiling. 

‘For God’s sake, what are you about” 
whispered Mr. Kriver. ‘Turn a leaf!’ Baron 
Shoskuty, turning a leaf, and looking the pic- 
ture of blank despair, continued : 

‘Here thou seekest vainly for science— 
vainly for patriotic merits—vainly dost thou 
seek for all that mankind have a right to be 
proud of ———” 

_ members of the deputation became un- 
Tuly. 

‘They are peasants thou beholdest——’ 

Here a storm of indignation burst forth. 

‘In their Sunday dresses——’ 

‘Are you mad, Baron Shoskuty 

‘But good Christians, all of them, sighed 
the wretched baron, with angelic meekness : 
‘ there is not a single heretic among my flock.’ 

‘He is mad! let us cheer |—Eljen! Eljen!’ 

‘Somebody has given me the wrong pe- 
lisse? said Shoskuty, making his retreat ; 
while the lord-lieutenant replied to the ad- 
dress to the best of his abilities, that is to say, 
very badly, for he was half choked with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

But the curate, who had displayed so unu- 
sual a degree of nervousness at the commence- 
ment of the address, followed Shoskuty to the 
next room, whither that worldly man fled to 
bemoan his defeat. 

‘ Sir, how dare you steal my speech? cried 
the curate. 

‘Leave mealone! I ama ruined man, and 
a!] through you!” 

‘Well, sir, this is well. You steal my 
speech and read it. Now what am I to do? 
I made that speech, and a deal of trouble it 
gave me. Now what am I to tell the bishop 
at his visitation on Monday next ? 

‘But, in the name of Heaven, why did you 
take my cloak ? 

‘Your cloak ? 

‘Yes, my cloak. I am sure my speech is in 
your pocket.’ 

The curate searched the pockets of the pe- 





lisse, and produced a manuscript. ‘Dear 

me!’ said he, wringing his hands; ‘it is your 
b 

cloak.’ Aad the discomfited orators were 

very sad, and would not be comforted.” 


Zengelyi’s early friend Rety is truly de- 
scribed by young Kalman. ‘ He isweak, 
and his weakness neutralizes the best feel- 
ings of his heart. The wickedness and 
folly of this world are not at the doors of 
the wicked and foolish alone, but also at 
the doors of those honest and good men 
whose weakness and laziness—let me say 
whose gentility,—cause them to suffer what 
they have power to prevent. When Zengelyi 
is accused of murder, Rety,to whom a sus- 
picion against him is impossible, over- 
whelmed at the thought of his own past 
neglect would fain show, too late, the kind- 
ness, that exerted in season, might have 
saved his friend from ruin. The high 
bearing of Zengelyi is perfectly in charac- 
ter: 


‘““Rety, the sheriff, though deeply moved, 
was a sHent spectator of the scene ; for the cold 
politeness with which Tengelyi deprecated 
his interference whenever he attempted to ad- 
vocate his cause, prevented him from express- 
ing his sympathy. He now came up to the 
notary and assured him, with a trembling 
voice, that, come what might, he would use 
the whole of his influence to extricate his for- 
mer friend from his present painful position. 

‘I thank you, sir,’ said Tengelyi, coldly, as 
he turned to the speaker. ‘I must confess I 
was not aware that we were still honored by 
a0 presence under my roof. I thought you 

ad accompanied Mr. Skinner ; for, as I take 
it, the transaction which excited your interest 
is now over. Everything is in the best order, 
and the crime, it appears, is fully brought 
home to me.’ 

‘Tengelyi, said the sheriff, with deep emo- 
tion, ‘do not treat me unjustly. What brought 
me to this house, was my wish to assist you 
by my presence, and to induce Skinner to 
treat you with kindness and moderation.’ 

‘If that was your intention,’ retorted Ten- 
gelyi, ‘it would have been wise not to have 
used your influence for the election to that 
post of a man whom the presence of his chief 
does not prevent from abusing the powers of 
his office.’ 

The sheriff was confused. 

‘I will not argue that point with you,’ said 
he; ‘but what I wish to assure you of is, 
that, however circumstances may speak 
against you, I still am convinced of your in- 
nocence. I assure you, you can rely upon 
me*’ 
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‘Sir! said the notary, ‘there was a time 
when [ did place my trust in my friends ; but 
they have since been kind enough to convince 
me that friendship is far too pure and lofty to 
descend to this poor world of ours. I shall 
shortly be called upon to appear before my 
judges; and if you, sir, think you have 
strength enough to forget the friendship which 
you have hitherto shown me, it will give me 
pleasure to see you on the bench. Pardon 
me, if Lleave you. I have but two hours to 
myself, and I wish to spend them with my 
wife and daughter.’ 

And, bowing low to the sheriff, Tengelyi 
seized Vandory’s hand and led him from the 
room. Rety sighed and left the house.” 


Should these specimens induce any to 
look farther into the romance of Hungar- 
ian life, they will not be disappointed, for 
they are not selected as the best, but only 
as best suited to illustrate our own obser- 
vations. We close the volume with a 
sigh, sympathizing in the author’s mourn- 
ful yet beautiful and not unhopeful con- 
cluding address to his country : 


“ Plain of Hungary! Thy luxuriant vege- 
tation withers where it stands; thy rivers flow 
in silence among thy reed-covered banks: 
Nature has denied thee the grandeur of moun- 
tain scenery, the soft beauty of the valley, and 
the majestic shade of the forest, and the way- 
faring man who traverses thee will not, in 
later years, think of one single beauty which 
reminds him of thee ; but he will never forget 
the awe he felt when he stood admiring thy 
vastness ; when the rising sun poured his 
golden light on thee; or when, in the sultry 
hours of noon, the Fata Morgana covered thy 
shadeless expanse with the flowery lakes of 


land’s dream of the sea which covered it, be- 
fore the waters of the Danube had forced their 
way through the rocks of the Iron Gate; or 
at night, when darkness was spread over the 
silent heath, when the stars were bright in the 
sky, and the herdsmen’s fires shone over the 
am and when all was so still that the 
reeze of the evening came to the wanderer’s 
ears, sighing amidst the high grass. And 
what was the feeling which filled his breast 
in such moments¢ It was perhaps less dis- 
tinct than the sensations which the wonders 
of Alpine scenery caused in him; but it was 
grander still, for thou, too, boundless Plain of 
my country, thou, too, art more grand than 
the mountains of this earth. A peer art 
thou of the unmeasured ocean, deep-colored 
and boundless like the sea, imparting a freer 
pulsation to the heart, extending onward, and 
far as the eye can reach. 
Vast Plain, thou art the image of my peo- 





| 
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ple. Hopeful, but solitary ; thou art made to 
bless generations by the profuseness of thy 
wealth. The energies which God gave thee 
are still slumbering ; and the centuries which 
have passed over thee have departed without 
seeing the day of thy gladness! But thy ge- 
nius, though hidden, is mighty within thee! 
Thy very weeds, in their profusion, proclaim 
thy fertility ; and there is a boding voice in 
my heart which tells me that the great time is 
athand. Plain of my country, mayst thou 
flourish ! and may the people flourish which 
inhabit thee! Happy he who sees the day of 
thy glory; and happy those whose present 
affliction is lightened by the consciousness that 
they are devoting their energies to prepare the 
way for that better time which is sure to come!” 


Theresa Pulszky, the ‘‘ Hungarian 
Lady,’ to whose ‘* memoirs’’ we now turn, 
was by education a Viennese and had no 
knowledge of Hungary until her marriage 
and consequent residence in that country 
a few years previous to the tragical events 
she describes. 

The political standing of her husband, 
oceasioning her acquaintance with most of 
the leading men and all the leading events 


| of that period, enable her to present a 





series of credible and interesting state- 
ments. Madame Pulszky is neither a vig- 
orous nor an eloquent writer, and her style 
lacks the ease which it may possess in her 
native language ; it is, nevertheless, plain 
and unaffected, and bears a stamp of truth. 

Her residence has been mostly at and 
near Pesth. Like most Hungarians, she 
is warm in her admiration of the great ri- 


; ; | vers, the Danube and the Theiss, and 
fresh swelling waters, like the scorched-up | 


eulogizes their beautifui banks and the pe- 
culiar charm of the sea-like plain which 
embeds them. The Danube especially, 
she considers to have been unjustly treated 
by poets and travellers who have lauded 
the Rhine to the neglect of her sister 
stream. She complains that poets have 
not attempted ‘to stir the treasures of his- 
torical recollections reposing in the waves 
that wind their course from Donau-Eschin- 
gen to the Black Sea.” That the wings 
of genius have been disabled from flight 


‘and the free movements of the poet and 


historian, prevented by “the straitening 
cords of Austrian censorship ;’’? so that 
while the Rhine re-echoes to innumerable 
lays, the Danube hears no such melodies, 


* More than once I had followed the course 
of this river, from Ratisbonne to Vienna, and 
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had been highly pleased with the earesnding 
— of dark pines, varied by the cheerfu 

eech and graceful vine. The sumptuous 
and venerable Dome of Ratisbonne, the Wal- 
halla, a monument of modern eccentricity ; the 
shattered Castle of Durenstein, where the im- 


| 
| 
| 
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Bude on the Danube, ‘‘ Doubtless,” says 
our authoress, ‘‘ Attila is the father of 
telegraphic communication in Earope.”’ 
Other objects of equal interest are point- 
ed out by our lady traveller ; but we have 


prisoned Richard Ceur de Lion recognized the | 20t time to proceed, however pleasant the 
voice of his minstrel, Blondell,—the princely | journey with so intelligent a companion. 


monasteries of Molk and Gottewei,—the bois- 
terous boiling of the waves of the Danube 
breaking there, through and over invisible 


tive town of Linz; all these formed in my mind 


| 


a wonderful picture, illustrative of the Nibe- | 


ungen, the latter part of which refers to 
this very scenery. 

But on the other side of Vienna I thought 
every interest was exhausted, and every 
beauty effaced. When the vision of Hungary 
rose, it always was the fertile, treeless, un- 


Danube streamed, like the Volga through the 
Asiatic wastes. What was, therefore, my as- 
tonishment, when, swiftly carried by the 
steamboat from Vienna to Pest, we hardly had 


time to mark all the traces of events connected | 


with the borders, which so transiently passed 
our eyes,” 

In describing a voyage down the Dan- 
ube to Pesth, the village of Kaiser- 
bersdorf is noticed, once the head quarters 
of the Hungarian King, Mathias Corvinus, 
and in 1809 of the Emperor Napoleon pre- 
viously to the battle of Aspern and Wag- 
ram, in which the honor of the day are due 
to the Hungarian regiments and near which 
Austrians were, shortly after, sent to fight 

inst Hungarians. 

At a small distance from Petronell a high 
tumulus reminds the traveller of the 
mighty dominion of the ‘Huns and their 
king Attila, “‘ unjustly regarded by mo- 
dern writers as merely a destructive Asia- 
tic chief.” ‘* Tradition” says cur authoress, 
“¢ from the remotest north, throughout all 
the German nations, invests him with the 
noblest generosity and the most praise- 
worthy forbearance, as well as with that in- 
vincible bravery which the French and Ita- 
lians ascribe to Charlemagne, and the 
Welsh to King Arthur. This tumulus 
near Petronell is one of the observatories 
mentioned by annalists, where, as in all 
directions, as far as his sway extended, At- 
tila placed watchful guards who communi- 
cated with each other by signs, conveying 
tidings with the utmost celerity to his re- 
sidence, whether in his moveable tent on 
the Theiss, or the imposing Etzelburg, now 


| 


| 


} 
| 
| 





Neither would we recapitulate in detail, 
however varied the version with new and 


interesting statements, the often dis d 
rocks, called the Strudel and Wirb], the attrac- Iperewinae be sre Peery soa wae 


subject of the Hungarian revolution. Abun- 
dance of other matter, both informing 
and suggestive may be gathered from the 
“* memoirs.” 

Our authoress has a good word for the 
Jews, whose position in Hungary she con- 
siders much preferable to that which is 


nat : : dgi in Ge 
tracked, uncivilized plain, through which the | Sees awed Gham in Cereeany ‘nnd 


elsewhere, owing partly to good humor and 
partly to a love of quiet in the Hungarian 
peasant, who prefers some one to deal for 
him while he basks in the comforts of ori- 
ental ease. She has found those of the 
‘* despised race” with whom she has come 
in contact, charitable and ready to join 
with Christians in the furtherance of 
acts of benevolence. Apart as they have 
kept from all other nations, they are ne- 
vertheless European in such interests and 
pursuits as they have in common with those 
about them. 

The Gipsies on the contrary, as they are 
met with in Hungary, are outcasts ; not so 
much on account of their race as of their 
uncleanly habits, laziness, and bodily weak- 
ness, and more than all their ¢aste for gar- 
bage, which they justify by the argument, 
“*1f the animals are good when the butcher 
has slaughtered them, must they not be 
much better when killed by God himself ?” 
They retain their Indian dialect, but not 
their Hindoo worship. Unlike their breth- 
ren of the middle ages, they are notorious 
cowards, but often excel in music, and form 
themselves into complete orchestras ; like 
the negro bands of our Southern cities, ex- 
ecuting complicated performances without 
the knowledge of a single note in music. 
“‘ Their plaintive songs, and strains of wild 
enthusiasm, are well adapted to the genius 
of Hungarian nationality ; and no Hunga- 
rian festival’? says our authoress ‘ pleases 
the fancy without the Gipsies’ bands; 
They are as much in request at a peasants’ 
wedding as at an elegant entertainment in 
the county hall.” 
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The Gipsies aware of their popularity, 
fail not, it appears, to make the most of it ; 
and those who have no musical taste what- 
ever, take advantage of every wedding, 
birth-day, baptism or other festivity, to 
torture the ear with their discordant instru- 
ments and voices. 

Some interesting agricultural facts are 
found in Madame Pulszky’s book. On the 
Pulszky estate, a manor of 24 thousand 
acres, large quantities of sheep were raised, 
descendants of the Spanish Merinos (trans- 
ferred to Hungary under Maria Thérése) 
celebrated on account of their excellent 
wool, and kept with the nicest care, which 
was amply repaid, one hundred being sold 
in the English market, under the name of 
‘¢fine German’? wool, for from £20 to 
£24 sterling. ‘‘ No branch of economy” 
she says ‘‘has been so lucrative to the 
Hungarian proprietors as this.” 





Among other matters of agricultural | 


interest 1s the manner in which corn is 
raised and harvested. Fields of wheat 
covering two hundred acres are not un- 
usual. Large numbers of laborers are ne- 
cessarily employed at harvest on account of 
the intense heat, which rapidly ripening 
the grain, it falls ont within a few days. 
The flail is preferred to the thrashing ma- 
chine ; and in the low countries, the scrip- 
tural custom of “‘ treading out,”’ is still re- 
tained. The corn is heaped in alarge open 
circle, and in its midst stands the peas- 
ant, holding the bridle or cords of his 
horses, which are kept running round over 
the grain till it is quickly and completely 
trodden out. 

Several remarkable superstitions of the 
country are agreeably related, and some 
delightful examples of that predominant 
characteristic of the Hungarians, amount- 
ing toa religious feeling—a fundamental 
principle of their social state—hospitality. 
One instance is highly amusing from its ex- 
travagance. The Baron Palocsay, a rem- 
nant of the old characteristic barons of feu- 
dalism, being sometimes in his lofty and 
bleak castle 1 in the ‘winter season, without 
visitors, failed never on such occasions to 
send his servants to the high road to look 
for travelling carriages, and force their oc- 
cupants to turn to the castle, where the 
Baron insisted upon entertaining them for 
three days, saying, ‘‘ The Hungarian has a 


right to keep his guests three days; if they 
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are willing to remain longer, it is a great 
honor to the host.” 

In ‘another example, the enforcement 
appears to be on the side of the opposite 
party: ‘A Mr. S——- came to visit a 
Hungarian country gentleman and remain- 
ed in the house of his host seven years. 
This might to us have appeared improbable 
had we not an instance ourselves of an En- 
glish lady who being as a stranger invited 
to breakfast at the house of a benevolent 
gentleman in Boston, extended her visit 
to eighteen months. The same lady, has, 
for the last ten years, been ‘‘ looking for 
a room,” and exercising the hospitality 
of a wide circle of acquaintances in the 
meanwhile. 

The wealthy and satirical Count George 
Festetics, of whom it was said it could never 
be made out whether he spoke in jest or 
earnest, so completely was his meaning dis- 
guised under the mask of politeness and the 
semblance of an awkward humility, afford- 
ed another type of the old Hungarian peers, 
of whom none now survive. His generosity 
and superior taste, his support of agricul- 
ture and science, together with the manifest 
hospitality of Palocsay, are quite sufficient 
to counterbalance the eccentricities of those 
two originals. 

Among the eminent characters of her 
own time, our authoress had the acquaint- 
ance of the talented statesman and firm 
patriot, the unfortunate Count Louis Bath- 
yanyi. She is deeply affected by the news 
of his imprisonment, brought to her by her 
maid servant, just escaped, who had seen 
and been spoken to by him in the corridor 
adjacent to her cell. ‘* So changed was he 
in his appearance,’’ she says, “that the 
girl had with difficulty recognized him.”’ 


“How could this be otherwise! Louis 
Batthyanyi's haughty brow and eagle eye to 
grow furrowed and dim within the walls of a 
dungeon. His lofty mind and aristocratic re 
serve to be exposed to the searching inquiries 
of inferiors, accustomed to deal with vulgar 
minds! Count Batthyanyi, the noble descend- 
ant of the Palatines, the stern leader of his 
nation, the proud champion of royalty,—to 
be imprisoned in his very act of public medi- 
ation,—and dragged from court martial to 
court martial. What must he have felt! 
What must he have suffered !” 


This noble martyr of freedom, and for 
his convictions, was shot at Pesth, on the 
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same memorable 6th of October, stained 
by the execution of so many other Hunga- 
rian generals. The terrible scenes of Arad 
and Pesth, equalled only by that day of 
blood when the Girondists were sacrificed, 
and France delivered to the Reign of Ter- 
ror, will long be remembered in Europe 
and in our own country; and even by the 
Russian generals the utmost horror was ex- 
pressed. 

After the flight of her husband, (it is 
amusing to observe, that ‘‘ my husband” is 
the only appellation by which the Hunga- 
rian statesman is mentioned,) Madame 
Pulszky, at great risk, and after long pro- 
tracted delay, escapes with her children and 
joins him in England. In the pursuit of a 
passport, she meets with a variety of inci- 
dents, and with many eminent persons, of 
whom she gives short sketches of exceeding 
interest. On applying for the interference 
of Kossuth, “1 found the Governor of 
Hungary,” she says, “‘ not more splendidly 
lodged than his ministers.’’ 


“T was struck by the care-worn counte- 
nance of the once brilliantly beautiful man. 
But his manners were gentle and kind as ever, 
his accents pure and transparent, so as to give 
a particular charm to the most common ex- 
pene. It is impossible to converse with 

ossuth, and not to be convinced that nature 
framed him to influence his nation. But it is 
not the dazzling brilliancy of his personal at- 
tractions which mainly constitute his power 
over the people. It is his faith in his people, 
—a faith firm and irresistible, as the glowing 
conviction of the ancient prophets, ae were 
the impersonation of the religious and _politi- 
cal feeling of their nation, and appeared be- 
fore the throne of the Kings of Israel, as often 
as these despised the law.” 


This is the tone in which all Hungarians 
speak of Kossuth. In his eloquent appeals 
to the oriental genius of his nation, he al- 
ways prophecied success. The faith he 
preached, that whosoever is true to himself, 
God will not forsake,— that injustice and 
perjury prepare their own shame,—and that 
even by the invasion would be worked out 
the salvation of Hungary, was his own 
faith. ‘* His whole soul,” says another 
Hungarian writer, ‘‘ was early striving after 
freedom, and after all those means by which 
that holy treasure could be obtained.”’ 

Kossuth was descended from a noble house ; 
—his future greatness was predicted from 
the characteristics of his youth. Kossuth, 
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by the circulation of his ‘‘ Reports of the 
Diet,”’ (circulated in manuscript when pre- 
vented from printing by the arbitrary con- 
fiscation of the press,) was the first to tear 
the most powerful means of oppression from 
the hands of the Austrian government. For 
this he was condemned to three years’ im- 
prisonment, and, on his release, became the 
almost uncontrolled leader of the opposi- 
tion. In 1849, when Independence was 
declared, he was chosen Governor, and, in 
that office, sufficiently attested his great- 
ness. 

“« In a country,”’ says Pragay, the author 
before quoted, ‘‘hedged in on every side 
by hostile nations, and with nothing in hand, 
he raised money, arms, and military force 
which drove the self-styled invincible Aus- 
trian army out of the land, with a loss of 
74,000 men dead or disabled.”’ 

By the author of “ Revelations of Rus- 
sia,” we have appended an account of the 
condition of Kossuth in Turkey, where he 
took refuge, and now remains ‘‘ wader sur- 
veilance,”’ in the fortress of Schumla. 


“T returned with Kossuth into his dwelling, 
and will at once proceed to narrate to you 
how he was lodged and treated. A mud wall 
with heavy oaken gates separated from the 
street (or rather from the triangle I have men- 
tioned) this habitation, which consisted of a 
single apartment—the reception room of its 
owner—whose real abode was in the cham- 
bers of his harem, a separate building in an 
inner court. On account of this custom, the 
best houses in provincial Turkish towns af- 
ford but little accommodation to male visitors, 
the reception room, which is accessible to the 
public, being little more cared for, even by 
officials of rank, than with us the chambers, 
or the office in the Inns-of-Court, or bye-lanes 
of the city, by the luxurious lawyer, or the 
opulent merchant. Kossuth’s char-a-banc was 
in a narrow yard. Two Hussars were groom- 
ing his horses under an open shed, and the 
owner of the house, a portly Turk, was sitting 
on a small platform smoking his chiboque 
complacently. Colonel Asboth, the young 
Count Dembinski, and his interpreter, consti- 
tuted all the attendance for which his single 
chamber afforded possible accommodation. 
This one room was of tolerable size, surround- 
ed on three sides by a divan, and covered for 
about three-fourths of its extent by a carpet, 
on the edge of which inferiors in rank and the 
Albanian servitors of the host deposited their 
yellow boots or red slippers before trespassin 
on its precincts. Cloaks, papers, bridles, aid 
the contents of Kossuth’s slender baggage, 
were exposed in great disorder about the di- 
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yan, which constituted at night the bed of the 
ex-president-governor, his secretary, and inter- 
preter. Three wooden chairs and a small deal 
table were the only articles of furniture intro- 
duced in honour of the guest. 

Kossuth’s host was chief of the police ;—a 
Turkish officer was in attendance to accompa- 
ny him whenever he walked out on foot, a 
horse soldier in case he chose to ride, and two 
or three Albanian attendants brought in, as he 
called for it, ice-water, or the chibouque. 
Under the pretence of solicitude for his safety 
and marks of honour, it was clear that M. 
Kossuth was closely watched, and all his ap- 
plications for a more convenient lodging were, 
at this time, neglected or evaded. 

Kossuth’s dinner was brought in. It con- 
sisted of a Hungarian dish cooked by the wife 
of a Hungarian soldier. It was served in a 
brown earthenware dish, and partaken of with 
an iron spoon. After dinner, Count Dembin- 
ski came back with his Countess, and the con- 
versation took a lighter turn. 

Within the precincts of the fort, or citadei, 
{ found Meszaros, the Perczels, Bem, old 
Dembinski, Guyon, Count Zamoyski, Mr. 
Longworth, and a number of officers lodged. 
Outside the fortress, but within the city walls, 
Count Casimir Batthyanyi, his lady, his 
cousin, and many more Hungarians, were 
quartered. The soldiers, the Polish and 
ltalian legions, were encamped on the shore 
of the Danube.” 


In regard to his eloquence, the same 
writer says :— 


“Tf the test of eloquence be to move and to 
persuade, he is assuredly the most eloquent of 
all men living. The masses admiringly term 
his style, in addressing them, Biblical, and 
pethaps do not inaptly characterize it. His 
enemies reproach him justly with being a poet, 
and assuredly his writings and his speeches are 
filled with poetry of the highest order,—but 
they fall into the most grievous error when 
thereby intending to imply that he is nothing 
but a poet. The distinctive peculiarity in 
which he differs from all other popular leaders 
{can remember, who have been gifted with 
that poetical genius which is so important a 
constituent of eloquence, is the rare combina- 
tion, with this talent of an equal aptitude for 
figures, facts and administrative detail. There 
are two men in him. The Kossuth eloquence 
with tongue and pen in half the languages of 
Europe, who can raise the whirlwind of pas- 
sion in the masses, and lead the people as 
Moses did the Israelites; and the logically 
argumentative Kossuth of deliberative assem- 
blies, the administrator and financier, who 
writes a secretary’s clear round hand, and 
enters willingly into the most laborious detail. 
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Add to this, the most fervent patriotism, and 
an integrity and disinterestedness which has 
never been assailed except by notorious hire- 
lings of Austria, or on the authority of writers 
whom I could show to be either Austrian em- 
ployes—men owing their bread to Austrian 
patronage, or ignorant of every language spo- 
ken in the country they pretended to describe. 
You will say from all this, that I, who repu- 
diate so energetically the idolatry of hero- 
worship, have fallen into it. It is notso. I 
am perfectly awake to Kossuth’s faults, which 
are Serious and many. Heis too soft-hearted. 
He could never sign a death-warrant ; he was 
hardly ever known to punish. | believe, that 
if Kossuth had a servant who could not clean 
his boots, he would never think of superseding 
him, but clean the boots himself. On this 
principle he wastes his time and energies, in 
details in which he should have no concern, and 
wears out. if not his untiring mind, a body 
which would be otherwise robust. These 
weaknesses, which might be amiable in an in- 
dividual, are fatal in one who is literally a 
nation’s representative. But I believe that he 
has judgment enough to see, and will have 
sufficient determination to correct these faults. 
In conclusion, I can only say, that after the 
calamitous issue of the struggle which he di- 
rected, the people called him father Kossuth— 
wear shreds of his portrait on their bosoms—— 
invest the hvarded savings in his notes, which 
I have seen purchased at 20 per cent., though 
their possession is felony, and that if he could 
present himself upon the frontier with four 
hundred thousand muskets, a few presses and 
some bales of paper, four hundred thousand 
soldiers would rise up, and he would find his 
paper money received as eagerly as before. 
The lands on which that paper is secured, the 
Magyars say that the Austrians cannot carry 
away, and cannot sell for want of purchasers. 
They will not believe in the permanent sup- 
pression of a constitution and a Diet which 
dates eight centuries and a half, and Kossuth 
is, in their eyes, the impersonation of that 
Diet. The peasantry affectionately remember 
Kossuth as her emancipator, and the proprie- 
tors gratefully recal that to the measures into 
which his eloquence persuaded them is due 
that hearty reconciliation between all classes, 
which has made the Magyar nation the only 
one on the continent of Europe, in which, 
amid its misfortunes, all heart-burnings be- 
tween caste and class are set at rest.” 


With the failure of her efforts for free- 
dom, the interest in regard to Hungary has 
in some measure ceased, yet, as a people 
who have suffered and been strong, as the 
victims first of oppression, and lastly of 
treachery, we must feel the awful sublimity 
of the deep silence that has fallen upon 
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them, and, with a trembling voice, we ven- 
ture to ask, with our authoress, ‘‘ Is it the 
stillness which is spread over the grave 
yard, or the oppressive heaviness which 
precedes the storm ?” 

Philosophy regards them with a doubtful 
contemplation. We know not whether to 
rest upon the past, the present, or the fu- 
ture. Yet, is not life a totality ; and can 
the past, the present, and the future be 
separated ? Memory the guide, and hope 
the support, unite tc inform the present. 
Below the waters that inundate the great 
plain of Hungary, its verdure remains ; and 
as it is the trick of our human nature amid 
the severest storms, when rocks and quick- 





sands surround us, still to “cast the anchor 
of hope amid the shoals of lesser evils,” 
we are prone to feel that Hungary may not 
yet be blotted out from among the nations. 
She sleeps as in death, but the cloud that 
overshadows her may break away, and the 
light of Heaven warm her again to life. 
Her sons may not despair. 


Hidden and deep, and never dry, 
Or flowing, or at rest, 

A living spring of Hope doth lie 
In every human breast. 

All else may fail that cheers the heart, 
All, save that fount alone ; 

With that and life at once we part, 
For Life and Hope are one. 
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THE POETS AND POETRY OF THE IRISH. 


ST, SEDULINS—ST. BINEN—ST. COLUMBCILLE—MALMURA OF OTHAIN—THE STORY OF THE SONS 
OF USNA—M’LIAG POET TO O'BRIAN, 


In the preface to his noble collection of | 
European Poetry, Mr. Longfellow express- 
es his regret that he had not some speci- 
mens of “the Celtic Muse to include in it. 
To all men of enlarged culture the regret 
will seem most natural, since all such know 
that among no ancient people was the poetic 
profession 1 more zealously cultivated, or the 
character held ‘in greater reverence, than 
with the Scottish, Welsh, and Irish Celts. 

In the Pagan times, the Celtic Bards re- 
sembled much the sacred order of Hindoos, 
or the Mandarins of letters in China, being 
not only poets, but also priests, legislators, 
and annalists. After Christianity was es- | 
tablished in the western isles, the priestly | 
office was separated from the rest, but the 
remaining duties continued to devolve on 
the Fear-dana, or man of poetry.* . The | 
estimation of his art carried him up to the 
level of all these honors; his seat was at 
the right hand of the king, and his harp 
was emblazoned on all banners as the pecu- 
liar insignia of his race. 

The conversion of the Celts to Christ, 
and the modification of Bardism consequent 
thereon, was a work of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. Augustin of the Angles, Aidan 
of Northhumberland, Patrick of Armagh, 
and Columbcille of Jona, stand all within 
that era. rom the same age we can con- 
secutively trace the Celtic school of poetry. 
Its great founder, Ossian, son of Fingal, 
lived two centuries before, but we cannot 





here enter into the intricate and interesting | 


antiquarian questions concerning his writ- 
ings, ehteat ds and precise —- We 





* “Dan” was the art of Pentn~Dem a small 
poem; Bolg-an-Dana, a collection of poems ; 
Fear-Dana, a man of poems; Ran, a stanza ; Av- 
ran, a concluding stanza. 





commit Ossian, for the while, to the Gods 
who look after neglected reputations, and 
pass on to the firm ground of Christian 
times and contemporary chronicles. 

And, first, of the Bardic office: In peace, 
they recited the oral, or common law to 
the Brehaine, or asse anbly of Judges; kept 
the coronicles of the clan; mediated be- 
tween hostile kinsmen or tribes; gave tes- 
timony as to the marches and wearings ; in 
war, they marched with the fighting men, 
and dwelt in the camp ; before battle , they 
recited the exploits of past heroes, the 
praises of the chiefs, or prophecies of vi ictory. 
Often, the faithful minstrel was found dead 
upon his harp in the thickest sward of the 
slain. 

The education of the bard was long and 
rigorous. He had to study twelve years, 
giving three to each of four divisions of the 
art, then existing — hymns, the praises of 
the good, or didactics, battle songs and gen- 
ealogies. When the student was admitted, 
he received an honorary cap (bairaid), of 
conical form, not unlike the Tyrolese hat. 
An Irish Feardana, or Ollamh, (Doctor,) 
was obliged to know three hundred and fifty 
poems, as a Gallic Druid — if we believe 
modern research —was obliged to know 
30,000 verses.* Courts of Poetry were 
held, like the Cours d’ Amour and Cham- 
bres de Rhetorique of the French, in which 
provincial bards emulate each other, and 
kings and princes were both competitors 
and patrons. The rewards were gold, 
jewels, ornamented harps, steeds, garments, 
and precious books. So late as the year 
1774, a bardic assembly continued to meet 





* Transactions of the Celtic Society of Paris, 
quoted in McArthur’s work on Ossian, 
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at Burrin, County Clare, and Bunting’s 
revival of them at Belfast, in 1793, was 
one of the modes by which he obtained 
those rare old airs, preserved to us moderns 
in Moore’s Melodies. At these courts of 
poetry, the Professor of the Art were re- 
ceived with great ceremony by the local 
Chief. We have an account of the cere- 
monies in the fifteenth century at Rath- 
Imayn, in Offally, where two such sessions 
were held during the year. The chief, 
“*Calvach O’Connor,” received the poets 
without the lawn of the castle, ‘‘ mounted 
and on horseback,’ while the oldest poet, 
or arch-poet, led them up the hall and in- 
pe ae them to the lady of the land, 
“dressed in cloth of gold,” seated on the 
dais at the upper end of the hall.* A scribe 
stood by, taking down the names and local- 
ities of all who attended. 

Public lands were set apart for their 
maintenance, and their persons were consi- 
dered sacred, even by enemies. One of 
the early Irish kings obtain an odious noto- 
riety for offering violence to a bard, and the 
name Ceann-sallagh (‘‘ evil-headed”’) ,stuck 
to all his posterity. The malediction of a 
bard was supposed to be fatal to reason and 
to life, of which we have a curious instance 
in the Irish Annals, at the year 1414, where 
the Lord Deputy Stanley, having plunder- 
en the O'Higgins, a poetic family, it is 
gravely recorded, ‘‘ the O’Higgins then 
satirized John Stanley, who only lived five 
weeks after, having died of the venom of 
the satire.’’ “‘This,’’ adds the same authori- 
ty, ‘‘ was the second instance of the poetic 
influence of Nial O’Higgins’ satires, the 
first having been all the Clan Conway 
turning grey the night they plundered Nial 
at Cladain,”’ + For the sak of concordance 
it is worth noting that a like superstition 
prevailed in early Greece, as indicated in 
the Odyssey. 


“ O King to mercy be thy soul inclined, 

And spare the Poets ever gentle kind: 

A deed like this thy future fame would wrong, 
For dear to God and man is sacred song.” 


Even still, Apollo does sometimes vin- 
dicate his own ! 
After the Celtic christian era, there befel 





* Annals of the Four Masters, A. D. 1427. 
+“ Annals of the Four Masters,’ (English and 
Irish,) Dublin University Press. 1846-7. 
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a deadly feud between the Poets and the 


Priests. It was, at first, a struggle for pre- 
cedence, but grew into a struggle for sub- 
stantial power. By the influence of some, 
who were both Saints and Singers, a truce 
was made, but there always remained a 
moiety of the old leaven under the surface 
of amity. Even till our own days, the two 
intellectual classes were distinctly separate. 

Of those who were both Priests and 
Poets, there are left us four notable names : 
Sedulins, Benignus, Columbcille, and Aen- 
gus, the Culdee. 

Sedulins (Hibernice Sedhuil) flourished 
about A. D. 450, according to Mabillon, 
Dupin and Usher. He was an Irish Mis- 
sionary Priest in France. He wrote ‘ Ca- 
ruine Paschale,’’ a poem, in heroic metre, 
chiefly descriptive of the miracles of the 
old and new Testament,”’ but this, like Pe- 
trarch’s epic, is forgotten, while his beauti- 
ful hymns remain, as full of vitality as the 
religion they embody. Says Epmunp 
Burxe—* I read one of his hymns, which 
glowed with all the poet; the spirit of it 
might be said to ascend, like the spirit of a 
martyr flying from the flames.” * * * 
“* Wherever they (his works) are, they 
will shine like stars.”* This is a translation 
of one of them : 


THE HYMN: “ A SOLUS ORTUS CARDINE.”’T 
L 
“ From where the glorious sun doth spring, 
To where he sinks—his bright work done— 
Let all to Christ in praises sing, 
The blessed Virgin’s Son. 


IL. 
Oh! what a sweet and mystic plan, 
Jehovah leaves his golden throne, 
As man to free his fellow man— 
As god to save his own. 


Ill. 
How proud that humble maiden’s doom, 
In whom God's grace divinely glows— 
Who bears a secret in her womb, 
Of which she nothing knows. 


IV. 
The humble dwelling of her breast 
Becomes God’s temple, undefiled ; 
And she, His purest, brightest, best, 
Brings forth her wondrous child. 





* Prior’s Life of Burke, p. 293. 


+My friend D. F. McCarthy, in the Introduc- 
tion to his “ Poets and Dramatists of Ireland,” 
(Dublin, 1846) has given the above admirable 
translation of this Hymn. 
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¥. 
She travails with that royal boy, 
Of whom the angel Gabriel spoke— 
For whom the Baptist leaped with joy, 
Ere yet on earth he woke. 


vi. 
Within a wretched crib He lies— 
A shivering, weak, unwelcome guest— 
And milk alone His wants supplies 
Who fills the young bird’s nest. 


Vil. 
But angels guard that humble throne, 
And joyful hymn the Man-God’s birth— 
And first to shepherd men is shown 
The Shepherd of the Earth! 


Vill. 


Let Earth’s weak race and Heaven’s great host, 
In fondest tones of rapture pray— 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Forever, and for aye!” 


The influence of this Sedulius on the 
Latin Church, was far spread and long en- 
during Thatroyal pedagogue, King Chil- 
peric, wrote two books of latin verses ‘‘ in 
imitation of Sedulins,’”? A. D. 562; and 
and Bede says that Andelhem, the first 
Saxon Hymnologist of England, wrote 
“his book, de Virginitate, which is in both 
prose and verse, in imitation of Sedulins.’”* 
Two General Councils adopted his poems 
into the Roman Ritual, and so lately as 
1583, an English Archbishop commended 
his latin specially to the study of the Eng- 
lish schools.t Some say he died a simple 
priest in France ; some, that he was Bishop 
of Oretto, in Spain. We say nothing as 
to this. 

Saint Bryen, or Benignus, a disciple 
of St. Patrick, and his successor in the see 
of Armagh, has also left a very curious col- 
lection of ancient poem and prose tracts, 
called Leabher na-n-Geart— the Book 
of Rights.’? This book was compiled at 
Tara, from various Pagan authorities, 
which thereafter were duly committed to 
the flames, as heathenish and dangerous. 
Saint Benignus died in 465 or 467. 

One of his metrical ckronicles or records, 
has been thus rendered into English by 
James Clarence Manaan. 





* Quoted in Wharton’s Dissertation, No. 2, 
English Poetry. 


t Strype’s Life of Archbishop Trindall, p. 313. 
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THE WILL OF CATHAREIR MOR. 


Here is the will of Cathareir Mor, 
God rest him! 
Among his heirs he divided his store, 
His treasures and lands, 
And, first, laying hands 
On his son Ross Faly, he blessed him. 





I. 
“ My Sovereign Power, my nobleness, 
My wealth, my strength to curse and biess, 
My royal privilege of protection 
I leave to the son of my best affection, 
Ross Faly, Ross of the Rings, 
Worthy descendant of Ireland’s Kings! 
To serve as memorials of succession 
For all who yet shall claim their possession 
In after-ages. 
Clement and noble and bold 
In Ross, my son. 
Then let him not hoard up silver and gold, 
But give unto all fair measure of wages. 
Victorious in battle he ever hath been ; 
He therefore shal! yield the green 
And glorious plains of Tara to none, 
No, not to his brothers! 
Yet these shall he aid 
When attacked or betrayed. 
This blessing of mine shall outlast the tomb, 
And live till the Day of Doom, 
Telling and telling daily, 
And a prosperous man beyond all others 
Shall prove Ross Faly! 


Then he gave him ten shields, and ten rings, and 
ten swords, 
And ten drinking-horns ; and he spake him those 
words: 
“ Brightly shall shine the glory, 
O, Ross, of thy sons and heirs, 
Never shall flourish in story 
Such heroes as they and theirs !” 


If. 
Then, laying his royal hand on the head 
Of his good son, Darry, he blessed him and said :— 
“ My Valor, my daring, my martial courage, 
My skill in the field 1 leave to Darry, 
That he be a guiding Torch and starry 
Light and Lamp to the hosts of our age, 
A hero to sway, to lead and command, 
Shall be every son of his tribes in the land! 
O, Darry, with holdness and power 
Sit thou on the frontier of Tuath Lann,* 
And ravage the lands of Deas Ghower.t 
Accept no gifts for thy protection 
From woman or man, 
So shall Heaven assuredly bless 
Thy many daughters with fruitfulness, 
And none shall stand above thee, 
For I, thy sire, who love thee 
With deep and warm afilection, 
I prophesy unto thee all success 


*Tuath Laighean, viz. North Leinster. 
t Deas Ghab/.air, viz. South Leinster. 
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Over the green battalions 
Of the redoubtable Galions.”* 


And he gave him, thereon, as memorials and meeds, 
Eight bondsmen, eight handmaids, eight cups, and 
eight steeds. 


Ii. 
The noble Monarch of Erin’s men 
Spake thus to the young Prince Brassal, then,— 
« My Sea, with all its wealth of streams, 
I leave to my sweetly-speaking Brassal, 
To serve and to succor him as a vassal— 
And the lands whereon the bright sun beams 
Around the waves of Amergin’s Bayt 
As parcelled out in the ancient day, 
By free men through a long long time 
Shall this thy heritage be enjoyed— 
But the chieftancy shall at last be destroyed 
Because of a Prince’s crime. 
And though others again shall regain it 
Yet Heaven shall not bless it, 
For Power shall oppress it, 
And Weakness and Baseness shall stain it !” 


And he gave him six ships, and six steeds, and six 
shields, 
Six mantles and six coats of steel— 
And the six royal oxen that wrought in his fields, 
These gave he to Brassel the Prince for his weal. 


IV. 
Then to Catach he spake, 
«“ My border lands 
Thou, Catach, shalt take, 
But ere long they shall pass from thy hands, 
And by thee shall none 
Be ever begotten, daughter or son !” 


¥. 
To Fearghus Luascan spake he thus— 
“ Thou Fearghus, also, art one of us, 
But over-simple in all thy ways 
And babblest much of thy childish days. 
For thee have I nought, but if lands may be bought 
Or won hereafter by sword or lance 
Of those, perchance, 
I may leave thee a part, 
All simple babbler and boy as thou art!” 


VI. 
Young Fearghus, therefore, was left bereaven, 
And thus the Monarch spake to Creeven. 


“ To my boyish hero, my gentle Creeven, 

Who loveth in Summer, at morn and even, 
To snare the songful birds of the field, 
But shunneth to look on spear and shield, 

T have little to give of all that I share. 

His fame shall fail, his battles be rare. 

And of all the Kings that shall wear his crown 

But one alone shall win renown.” 





*Gailians, an ancient designation, according to 
O'Donovan, of the Leinstermen. 


tInbhear Amergin, originally the estuary of the 
Blackwater. 
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And he gave him six cloaks, and six cups, and seven 
steeds, 


And six harnessed oxen, all fresh from the meads. 


VIL 
But on Aenghus Nic, a younger child, 
Begotten in crime and born in wo, 
The father frowned as on one defiled, 
And with louring brow he spake to him so:— 


To Nic, my son, that base-born youth, 
Shall nought be given of land or gold; 
He may be great and good and bold, 
But his birth is an agony all untold, 

Which gnaweth him like a serpent’s tooth, 

I am no donor 
To him or his race— 
His birth was dishonor ; 
His life is disgrace ! 


VIIL. 
And thus he spoke to Eochy Timin, 
Deeming him fit but to herd with women. 


“ Weak son of mine, thou shalt not gain 
Waste or water, valley or plain. 
From thee shall none descend save cravens, 
Sons of sluggish sires and mothers, 
Who shall live and die, 
But give no corpses to the ravens! 
Mine ill thought and mine evil eye 
On thee beyond thy brothers 
Shall ever, ever lie !” 


IX. 
And to Oilioll Cadach his words were those :— 
« O, Oilioll, great in coming years 
Shall be thy fame among friends and foes 
As the first of Brughaidhs* and Hospitaliers! 
But neither noble nor warlike 
Shall show thy renownless dwelling ; 
Nevertheless 
Thou shalt dazzle at chess, 
Therein supremely excelling 
And shining like somewhat starlike !” 


And his chess-board, therefore, and chessmen eke, 
He gave to Oilioll Cadach the Meek. 


X. 
Now Fiacha,—youngest son was he,— 
Stood up by the bed... of his father, who said, 
The while, Caressing 
Him tenderly— 
“ My son! I have only for thee my blessing, 
And nought beside— 
Hadst best abide 
With thy brothers a time, as thine years are green.” 


Then Fiacha wept, with a sorrowful mein ; 
So, Cathaeir spake, to encourage him, gaily, 
With cheerful speech— 
« Abide one month with thy brethren each, 
And seven years long with thy son, Ross Faly. 
Do this, and thy sire, in sincerity, 
Prophesies unto thee fame and prosperity. 





And further he spake, as one inspired :— 
“ A chieftain flourishing, feared and admired, 
Shall Fiacha prove ! 
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The gifted Man from the boiling Berve* 
Him shall his brothers’ clansmen serve. 
His forts shall be Aillin and proud Almain, 

He shall reign in Carman and Allen ;t 
The highest renown shall his palaces gain 

When others have crumbled and fallen. 

His power shall broaden and lengthen, 

And never know damage or loss ; 

The impregnable Naas he shall strengthen, 

And gevern in Ailbhe and Arriged Ross. 
Yes! O, Fiacha, Foe of strangers, 

This shall be thy lot! 
And thou shall pilot 
Ladhrann and Leevent with steady and even 
Heart and arm through storm and dangers ! 
Overthrown by thy mighty hand 
Shall the Lords of Tara lie ; 
And Taillte’s fair, the first in the land, 
Thou, son, shalt magnify, 
And many a country thou yet shalt bring 
To own thy rule as Ceann and King. 
The blessing I give thee shall rest 
On thee and thy seed 
While time shall endure, 
Thou grandson of Fiacha the Blest! 
It is barely thy meed, 
For thy soul is childlike and pure !” 

“Here ends the Will of Cathaeir Mor,” 
says the translator, “‘who was king of Ire- 
land. Fiacha abode with his brothers, as 
Cathaeir had ordered. And he stayed for 
seven years with Ross Faly; and it was 
from Ross Faly that he learned the use of 
arms ; and it has since been obligatory upon 
every man of his descendants who aspires 
at excellences in martial exercises to receive 
his first arms from some descendant of Ross 
Faly. 

**As for Cathaeir himself, be it known to 
all that he lived in good health for a season 
after making his will, but that when some 
years had elapsed, he went to Taillte, and 
there fought a battle, and was killed there 
by the Fian of Luaighne. To commem- 
orate his death the quatrain was written by 
that complete poet, Lughair ! 

“ A world-famed, illustrious, honorable man, 

The pride of his tribe in his day, 
King Cathaeir, the glory and prop of each clan, 
Was killed by the Fian, in Magh Breagh !” 

Saint CoLums-citLe, who, in the As- 

sembly of Dumeeat, A. D. 580, saved the 


Bardic order from extinction, has also left | 


some fine religious hymns, in Gallic and 


* Bearbha, viz., the river Barrow. 

t The localities mentioned here were chiefly re- 
sidences of the ancient kings of Leinster. 

t Forts upon the eastern coasts of Ireland. 

§ Taillte, now Teltown, a village between Kells 
and Navan, in Meath. 
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Latin. In his youth he had known pro- 
scription—having been banished, in conse- 
quence of a quarrel about a book, copied 
at school. The owner of the original 
claimed it on the ground that “as to the 
cow belonged the calf, so did the copy to 
the original.” A contest having ensued 
between the friends of each party, Columb- 
cille left Ireland for Scotland, where the 
King of the Picts granted him Iona, one of 
the Hebrides, as the home of his order. 
He established here a famous school, 
which, in the words of a great authority, 
became ‘‘the luminary of the west.*”? 
The sanctity of the island made it a favor- 
ite place of sepulcure for the Kings of Ire- 
land, Norway and Scotland. Among 
others, Macbeth is buried in Iona. 

One of the shortest and earliest of the 
hymns of Columb-cille, is addressed to the 
Creator, for protection amid storms, and 
has been thus translated by the Rev. Wi1- 
Liam Topp, in his history of “the Irish 
Church.” 

HYMN TO THE CREATOR. 

“ Hear us, O God! whom we adore, 

And bid thy thunders cease to roar ; 

Nor let the lightning’s ghastly glare 

Affright thy servants to despair. 


Thee, mighty God, we humbly fear; 

With Thee no rival durst compare: 

In loftier strains than earth can raise 
Thee, angels’ choirs unceasing praise : 

Thy name fills heaven’s high courts above, 
And echoes tell Thy wondrous love. 


Jesu! Thy love creation sings, 
Most upright, holy, King of kings ; 
For ever blest shalt Thou remain, 
Ruling with truth thy wide domain. 


The Baptist who prepared thy way, 

Ere he beheld the light of day, 
Strengthened with grace from God on high, 
Rejoiced to know Thy day drew nigh. 


Though strength was gone, and nature fail’d, 

God’s aged priest by prayer prevail’d; 

A son was given—a Prophet came, 

The great Messiah to proclaim. 

The gems that shine with dazzling light 

Upon a cup of silver bright, 

Resemble, faintly though it be. 

The love, my God, I bear to Thee.” 

This zealous missionary of the early time 
was mortally taken, while engaged in his 
favorite task, copying the Gospels on vel- 





* See Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides, for a 
beautiful apostrophe to Columb-cilles memory. 
Also Pemant’s “ Western Islands,” for the local 
legends. 
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lum. He had just got midway in a chap- 
ter, when he laid down his stiles, saying to 
one of his disciples, ‘‘ finish the rest ;” 
soon after he departed. He was the Saint 
John of the Celts, a being full of love, pu- 
rity and devotion. Obit. A. D. 593. 

Of Aengus Culdee’s biographical poetry, 
Ihave no specimen. Of the Culdees them- 
selves, whose chief duty was the cultiva- 
tion of psalmody, we know but little. 
Their first Abbott Moelruan, died in 787. 
Their order consisted of clerks and lay bro- 
thers. ‘Two of the monks always re- 
mained in the oratory until the time of 
Matins, while the remainder were taking 
their rest ; and by these the whole hundred 
and fifty psalms were repeated. They 
were succeeded by two He a who per- 
formed the same service, from the hour of 
Matins till morning.”? Aengus, a disciple 
of the Founder, Moelruan, composed the 
Irish psalm known as the Felire Aenguis, 
or Festology of Aengus, towards the end of 
the same century. He was educated at 
Clonenagh, in Leinster, and lived in a 
hermitage called after him, Desert-Aengus. 
This is all we know of him, except his 
works, which yet remain in ancient ec- 
clesiastical collections, an evidence of the 
simplicity and piety of his age.* 

The order of Culdees (spouse of God,) 
has raised much modern controversy. 
With one class they have been great fa- 
vorites, on account of their supposed Pro- 
testantism. Campbell sings— 


“ Peace to their shades! the pure Culdees 
Were Albyn’s earliest priests of God, 
Ere yet an island of the seas 
By foot of Saxon monk was trod, 
Long ere her churchman by bigotry 
Were weaned from wedlock’s holy tie.” 
Reaullura. 
Whether the Culdees belonged to the 
holiest of the three orders of the Celtic 
Saints, (those who excluded women from 
their retreats,) I know not. Saint Kevin 
and Saint Senanus did not sympathize with 
Campbell’s hero— 


« And I have sworn this sacred sod 
Shall ne’er by woman’s feet be trod !” 


While the Celtic Church thus enlisted 
poetry into its service, the local Bards con- 
tinued to sing of beauty, battle, the chase, 





* In Messingham’s “ Floriligum,” &c. 
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and the carouse, in a manner not altogeth- 
er so saintly. Their favorite themes were 
the voyage of Milesius from Spain to Ire- 
land ; the arrival of the Picts in Ireland, 
and their passage over to Scotland (or Al- 
byn, as the Celts always termed it;) the 
contests of Nial, Dathy, and other chiefs, 
with the Roman legions at the wall of Se- 
verns and in Cisalpine Gaul, the exploits 
of Fingal, or Fin, ‘‘a mighty hunter’ and 
warrior, and the praises of Scotia, Bamba, 
and Eirigand Mali, early Queens of the 
Colonists. With these they still blended 
many Driudical legends of Bide, the queen 
of song, of Ogma, the father of letters, of 
Tuatha De, the dark magicians, and of 
Manaman McLir, the Neptune of their 
mythology, who— 


“ Ploughed the fields of ocean round old Erin”— 


and turned the white storm full furrows up 
against the rocks, while the folds of his 
garments, when shaken, sent out huge 
squalls, angry and irresistible. 


In this class of poems, there is a good 
deal of sameness. Three of them, pub- 
lished in Irish, with literal translations by 
members of the Dublin Archeological So- 
ciety, are before me, — one relates to the 
Criuthnians, or Picts, —the others are the 
*¢ Duan Albanach,” and * Duan Eirenach.”’ 
An analysis of the latter may serve to con- 
vey an idea of all. 


The author, Malmena of Othain, (Obit. 
A. D. 884,) begins by querying in very 
musical Irish :— 


“ Let us sing the origin of the Gael, 
Of high renown in stiff battles, 
Whence did the mighty stream of ocean 
Waft them to Eri? 


What was the Jand in which they first lived 
Lordly men, Fenians? 

What brought them for want of land 
To the setting of the sun? 


What was the cause that sent them forth 
Upon their wanderings ? 

Was it in flight, or in commerce, 
Or from valor? 


Proceeding with other questions, the 
imaginary interlocutor compliments the 
poet : 


“ For thou art learned in the stream of history 
Of the sons of Miledh——” 
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Who answers by telling how, in a far 
back age— 


« A valiant prince took dominion over the world 
—The wide spread noisy world ; 

Nemhroth his name, a man by whom was built 
The very great tower. 


Fenus came unto him out of Scythia, 
Upon an expedi tion, 
A man, illustrious, wise 

Ardent and warlike. 


, learned, 


There was but one language in the world 
When they met ; 

Twelve languages and three score 
When they parted !* 


After recording the wanderings of the 
posterity of this Fenus from “the very 
great tower”’—their abode in Egypt—their 
various expeditions by land, as to the shores 
of the Caspian, where Agnoman, one of 
their chiefs dies—until their settlement in 
Spain, from whence sailing afar, Ith, one of 
their leaders discovered Eri. 

« North-east from the tower was seen Eri 

As far as the land of Luimnech; (Limerick.) 

On a winter’s evening was it discovered by Ith, 

Son of Breagan, ruler of troops.” 


There is then a tedious recital of all the 
names of those who came to settle in Ire- 
land on hearing Ith’s report, which we will 
dispense with. Finally, the Island abori- 
gines being conquered, the country was di- 
vided between Heber and Heremon, broth- 
ers. There was a third brother, “* Amer- 
gin, the white-knee’d,’”’ who, being a poet, 
was considered there by sufi ently provided 
for. He was to live alternately with his 
brethren the kings, and probably found a 
better welcome than Lear did from his 
daughters. In one of his transitions from 
the North to the South, our Lackland lyrist 
was drowned in the river Avoca, which 
river has ever since remained the very Cas- 
talia of the island. Does not Moore sing : 


“ There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet.” 


These new coming Milesius took the 
women of the aborigines for wives, and of 
these wives descended the famous race who 
lorded it uninterruptedly in Erin for above 
a thousand years. 


® Upon ‘this the translator (the Hon. Algernon 
Herbert) remarks, that 72 is also the Jewish num- 
ber of the family of Noah, and of the angels seen 
by Jacob in hisdream. How much love have not 
all nations in common? 
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*“ Heremon took the north, 
As the inheritance of his race, 

With their antiquity, with their prosperity, 
With their rights.” 


And, 


* Heber took the south, 

With its victories, with its grandeur, 
With its hospitality, 

With its vivacity, combined with hardiness, 
With its loneliness, with its purity.” 


And so the clan Milesius became lords 
over Erin. Their geneologies and bounda- 
ries, the gentle reader may well be spared. 

A favorite theme of the bards in the 
Milesian times, is the story of the Three 
Sons of Usna. They had fled into Scot- 
land, or Albyn, from the wrath of Conner, 
King of Ulster, and, in lapse of time, 
thinking they might safely return, Deidre, 
the wife of one ‘of them is said to have 
composed this farewell : 


DEIDRE’S FAREWELL TO ALBA. 
Translated by Samuel Ferguson, M. R.I. D. 


Farewell to fair Aiba, high house of the sun, 
Farewell to the mountain, the cliff, and the dun ; 
Dun Sweeny adieu! for my love cannot stay, 
And tarry I may not when love calls away. 


Glen Nashan! Glen Nashan! whose roe bucks run 
free, 

Where my love used to feast on the red deer with 
me, 

Where rocked on thy waters while stormy winds 
blew 

My love used to slumber ; Glen Nashan, adieu! 


Glendaro! Glendaro! where birchen boughs weep 
Honey dew at high noon o’er the nightingale’s sleep, 
Where my love used to lead me to hear the cuckoo 
’Mong the high hazel bushes, Glendaro, adieu ! 


Glenurehy ! Glenurchy ! where loudly and long 

My love used to wake up the woods with bis song, 

While the son of the rock, from the depths of the 
dell 


Laughed sweetly in answer, Glenurchy farewell ! 


Glenetine ! Glenetine! where dappled does roam, 

Where I leave the green sheeling I first called my 
home ; 

Where with me and my true love, delighted to 
dwell, 

The sun made his mansion, Glenetine, farewell! 


Farewell to Loch Draynach, adieu to the roar 
Of the blue billows bursting in light on the shore 
Dun Fiagh farewell! for my love cannot stay, 
And tarry I must not when love calls away! 


On returning to Ireland, the fated sons 
of Usna were seized and brought before 
King Conner, who condemned them all to 
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death. In his household, however, he 
could find no executioner, till Maini, sur- 
named Rough-hand, whose father one of 
the sons had slain, undertook the office and 
done the deed. ‘Then Deidre fell down 
beside their bodies, wailing and weeping, 
and she tore her hair and garments, and 
bestowed kisses on their lifeless lips, and 
bitterly bemoaned them. Anda grave was 
opened for them, and Deidre, standing b 
it, with her hair dishevelled and shedding 
tears abundantly, chaunted their funerai 
song. 27% 


DEIDRE’S LAMENT FOR THE SONS OF USNA. 


The lions of the hill are gone 

And I ars teft alone—alone— 

Dig the grave both wide and deep 
For I am sick, and fain would sleep ! 


The falcons of the wood are flown, 
And I am left alone—alone— 

Dig the grave both deep and wide, 
And let us slumber side by side. 


The dragons of the rock are sleeping, 
Sleep that wakes not for our weeping ; 
Dig the grave, oh, make it ready, 

Lay me on my true love’s body. 


Lay upon the low grave floor 

*Neath each head the blue claymore— 
Many atime the noble three 
Reddened their blue blades for me. 


Lay their spears and bucklers bright 
By the warriors’ sides aright— 
Many a day the three before me 
On their linked bucklers bore me. 


Lay their collars as is meet 

Of their greyhounds at their feet, 
Many a time for me have they 
Brought the tall red deer to bay. 


In the falcon’s jesses throw, 
Hook and arrow, line and bow ; 
Ne’er again, by stream or plain 
Shall the gentle woodmen go. 


Sweet companions ye were ever— 
Harsh to me, your sister, never ; 
Woods and wilds and misty vallies, 
Were with you as good’s a palace. 


Oh, to hear my true love singing 

Sweet as sound of trumpets ringing ; 
‘Like the sway of ocean swelling 

Rolled his deep voice round our dwelling. 


“Oh, to hear the echoes pealing 

Round our green and fairy sheeling, t 
When the three, with roaring chorus, 
Hailed the soaring skylark o’er us. 
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Echo now, sleep, morn and even, 
Lark alone enchant the heaven! 
Ardans’ lips are scant of breath, 
Naisdis’ tongue is cold in death. 


Stag, exult on glen and mountain— 
Salmon, leap from loch to fountain— 
Heron, in the free air warm ye, 

Usna’s sons no more will harm ye ! 


Erin’s stay, no more ye are 

Rulers of the ridge of war! 

Never more ’twill be your fate 

To keep the beam of battle straight ! 


Woe is me by fraud and wrong, 
Traitors false and tyrants strong, 
Fell Clan Usna bought and sold 
For Barach’s feast and Connor's gold! 
Woe to Eman,* roof and wall ; 


Woe to Redbranch, hearth and hall! 
Ten-fold wo and black dishonor 
To the foul and false Clan Connor! 
Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
Sick | am and fain would sleep ; 
Dig the grave and make it ready, 
Lay me on my true-love’s body ! 


“This story,”? says O’Flanagan, “has 
been from time immemorial held in high 
repute, as one of the three tragic stories of 
the Irish. These are, the Death of the 
Children of Touran, the Death of the 
Children of Lir, and the Death of the 
Children of Usna.” Of the children of 
Touran, the present writer professes igno- 
rance, and of the other children, he has 
heard only of the daughter of Lir, probably 
on account of her undying beauty. Who 
that has ever read Moore, can forget the 
song of Fionualat}— 


“ Silent, oh Moyle, be the roar of thy water, 
Break not, thou breezes, your chain of repose, 
While murmuring mournfully Lir’s lonely daugh- 


ter, 
Tell to the night star her tale of woes.” 


This tale of woes was, that she had been 
metamorphosized into a Swan, and was 
compelled to swim the lakes, of Eri, a Soul, 
unsaved and unsatisfied, till the sound of 
the first christian bell should break her 
sleep, and 


“ Call’d her spirit to the fields above.” 


This belief in metamorphoses, so eastern 
in it associations, was yet quite general and 
popular in Ireland. When Saint Brandan, 
after sailing in the western seas, reached 





# Translator’s Introductory. 
+ A cottage. 








* Eman, the palace of Connor. 
+ Fionuala—fair shoulder. 
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the promised land, it was just sundown. 
He sat beneath a tree, which had a great 
many branches, on every branch of which 
sat a bird. Just as the sun set, the birds 
raised a solemn and glorious anthem, and 
on the seafaring saint asking them the ra- 
tionale of the music, they told him they 
were souls, as yet ina state of probation, 
not confined to hell, nor yet quite un- 
worthy of paradise ! 

The swan was a favorite substitute for 
departed beauty, as is given in this and 
many other instances. 

“The poet Mac Coisi, was once on the 
bank of the Boyne, when he saw the swans 
on the Boyne ; he shot one of them, but 
when he took it up, he found it was a wo- 
man. The Poet asked her wherefore she 
was there. I was in grievous sickness, 
said she, and it was supposed by my pco- 
ple that I died, but demons put me into 
this shape. The Poet took her with him, 
and restored her to her own people after- 
wards,” 


This Poet was famous for his adventures. 
On another occasion, at Lough Leane, in 
Westmeath, ‘‘ he saw a beautiful woman, 
of great size, beyond that of the women of 
the time, dressed in green, sitting alone, 
and weeping bitterly. He approached her, 
and she told him that her husband had 
been that day killed at Sidh Codail, and 
buried at Clonmacnoise. Mac Coisi men- 
tioned this to King Congalloch, who set 
out to Clonmacnoise, to test the truth of 
the story. The clergy then could give no 
account of it ; but a monk died that night, 
and on digging his grave, they found fresh 
blood and bones, and at length, buried 
very deep, with the face down, the corpse 
of a giant, twenty-five feet high. They 
put the body down again, and the next 
day, on opening the grave, which to all 
appearance was as they left it, the corpse 
was not to be found.’”* 

** This legend,” says the Translator, 
‘* bears a curious resemblance to some cir- 
cumstances in Sir Walter Scott’s beautiful 
fiction of the White Lady of Averell.” He 
adds, “‘the Poet Mac Coisi died A. D. 
990.” 

Birds were favorite allegorical vehicles of 





*Trish Version of Nenius’ Notes—p. 210. Dub- 
lin, 1847. 
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the Bards. Saint Patrick could not say 
his prayers on the mountain of Croagh Pat- 
rick, for sundry devils, in the shape of 
birds, that came clamorously round him. 
On ringing his bell, however, they disap- 
peared. In the ninth century, ‘‘a belfry 
of fire’? appeared at Rorsdela, with innu- 
merable black birds going in and out of it, 
and one great bird in the middle of them, 
‘* and the little birds went under his wings 
when he went into the belfry.” This 
belfry was very convenient for soothsayers, 
as it was made to protect a great variety of 
disasters. 

Beasts also were resorted to: “ the de- 
scendants of the wolf,” says the Irish 
Nennius, ‘‘ are in Ossony. They have a 
wonderful property. They transform them- 
selves into wolves and go forth in the form 
of wolves, and if they happen to be killed 
with flesh in their mouths, it is in the same 
condition that the bodies out of which they 
have come will be found; and they com- 
mand their families not to remove their bo- 
dies, because if they were moved they nev- 
er could come into them again.’* 

In good truth, though the country be- 
came christian, the Poets remained Pagans 
to the heart’s core. Their mythology was 
not a whit disturbed, exceptas to the ideas 
of the Saviour and the Virgin. In all 
other respects they retained their wild, iso- 
lated primitive beliefs of their sun worship 
and well worship, their faith in fairies, and 
incantations, their fear of evil, and esteem 
for good spirits, and a most lively credulity 
for ghosts, elfs, ard ‘‘ appearances.”” The 
Bealtrime fires were still lit, nominally in 
honor of St. John ; the mistletoe and ner- 
vaine were still plucked in midnight woods 
by light of the quartering moon, or of the 
star Sirius ; amulets were still worn against 
fairy bolts, shot by invisible archers ; the 
favorite oath remained, ‘‘ by the heavens 
and earth, and the four winds,’ and solemn 
incantations were uttered over the child at 
its birth, the ship at its sailing, and even 
the milk at its churning ! 

Thus the imaginative qualities of the 
people were kept in perpetwal hourly ex- 
ercise. They were a people of impresssi- 
bility, rather than of denomination. The 
winds, the spring wells, the sun and stars 
were their destinies, and these they could 





* Ibid. p. 205. 
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neither propitiate nor control. Even in 
Paganism they were predestinarians. 
While the Greeks brought their gods down 
from Olympus to the streets of Athens, 
and portioned out heaven between them, 
the Celts shrunk horrified from any en- 
counter with the eternal influences. They 
neither arrogated to themselves any spe- 
cial divine protection, nor did they slavish- 
ly expect the Powers to do that for them 
which they could do for themselves. They 
were a hearty, self-relying race then, in all 
essential points staunch christians, but in 
mental characteristics deeply tinged with 
the peetic legacies of Paganism. 

Their ideas of one, supreme eternal 
Deity, was less the clear conception of faith 
than the awe-struck conceit of superstition. 
The name is to them unutterable, the initi- 
als I. O. W. being the symbol of Godhead. 
The Jewish use of the term, Adonia, is a 
precise parallel to this. ‘* Each of the let- 
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ters,” says Giraldus, “‘ in the Bardic name 
is also a name of itself: the first is the 
word when uttered, that the world burst 
into existence ; the second is the word the 
sound of which continues by which all 
things remain in existence ; and the third 
is that by which the consummation of all 
things will be, in happiness, or the state of 
renovated intellect, forever approaching to 
the immediate presence of the deity.’’* 

Such were the Celtic doctrines. 

After the Christian era, Ireland became 
a heptarchy of elective kings, with an arch- 
king at Tara, in Meath, which was sect 
apart as ** the Floor of the King’s Table.” 
Each minor king had his hereditary bards, 
and Tara had troops of them, albeit their 
harps— 

« Now hang as mute on Tara’s walls, 
As if their souls were fled.” 





* Hoard’s Giraldus Camberensis. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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EDUCATION. 


Tue Literary world publishes a letter 
from Professor Lewis, of Union College, in 
which is discussed the question, now be- 
ginning to be mooted, whether colleges 
meet the demands for education in this 
country. Professor Lewis takes the ground 
that they do not. 

Our colleges have been induced, by the 
urgings of the press, to leave the old 
scholastic course and its rigid training in 
all that knowledge embraced in the term 
humanities, and to admit into their depart- 
ments branches of science of a more prac- 
tical kind. They thus gain comprehen- 
siveness at the expense of accuracy. This, 
Professor Lewis thinks, is not meeting the 
real needs of the age, which are too often 
in the inverse ratio of their mere wishes. 
The country, he says, is flooded with spu- 
rious philosophy. Utopian theories of all 
kinds, agrarian systems, social reform, are 
preached to the people by their self-eleeted 
teachers of this new-light school. Science 
is degraded into phrenology, electrical 
psychology, mesmerism, ete., and our lite- 
rature has become frivolous and inflated. 
All this, he thinks, is a consequence of the 
colleges yielding to the popular clamor. 
They should have braced up the old scho- 
lastie course, ‘‘ embracing that most har- 
monious mixture of the pure mathematics, 
with classical knowledge, logic, rhetoric, 
mental and moral philosophy, together with 
the fundamental elements of physical 
science, which makes the strong man, the 
practical man, the man prepared to make 
himself master of any kind of useful or use- 
less knowledge he may afterwards choose 
to acquire. Instead of this, they have 
been drawn away into a more relaxed, di- 
luted and superficial course, which has 
taken the name of the practical; whilst 
experience, as far as the experiment has 


been tried, is daily showing that it turns 


out weaker men, less truly practical men, 


| 


| 





less prepared to meet the flood of quacke- 
ry that is pouring from the press, from the 
public lecture, and even from the pulpit.” 

Professor Lewis rejects the prevalent 
opinion, that a man understands his trade 
or profession better for being versed in the 
principles of science connected with that 
trade or profession. The science actually 
required for practical pursuits, is smaller, 
he says, than is generally imagined, and 
the knowledge gained of it by real experi- 
ence is better than any found in a more 
extensive, but superficial theoretic ac- 
quaintance with it. Why should-the prac- 
tical man study out for himself what the 
thorough scientific man can study out to so 
much greater advantage? The practical 
applications of science must be always the 
empirical use of principles brought out in 
closet and laboratory. Why, then, he 
asks, found mechanical or agricultural col- 
leges, in which young men are expected to 
be made scientific in three or six months, in 
branches that really require the close 
study of years ? 

‘It may be said that this would be 
making distinctions and classes. It would 
make some the generators of knowledge, 
others mere passive receivers, and 
others again mere nominai applies. But 
we cannot help it; it is nature that makes 
distinctions and classes. In the civil cor- 
poration there must not only be head and 
eyes, but hands and legs, aye, and feet 
too, however much the comparison may be 
disliked, and these, under the guidance of 
that well-trained head, which has been de- 
veloped in a system of the highest and 
most thorough education; an education, 
even in its highest stages, free to all, yet 
so conducted, as finally to work out the 
best results from the materials offered ; or, 
in other words, from among those whom 
nature, talents, circumstances, disposition, 
together with the command of the means 
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and time, may point out as the proper 
subjects of such a process. One thing is 
settled in nature. here must, and ever 
will be, a public head of some kind; a 
wise head or a foolish one ; and the mass 
of mankind ever will, and must, think 
through it; at no time, perhaps, more 
truly, than when there is the most boast of 
each man’s thinking for himself. Such a 
head there must be. It is one of nature’s 
laws. If it is not the church, or a well- 
educated class, or the best or most rational 
part of society, in some legitimate form, it 
will be the political caucus, or radical asso- 
ciations, or a frivolous and usurping litera- 
ry class, so styled, or the self-elected priest- 
hood of the newspaper press. Through 
some organ or other the great mass of man- 
kind must ever think. Through such or- 
gans as have been last mentioned, the 
community are thinking now, with all our 
claims to a light, and an independence un- 
known in the world before.” 

Professor Lewis thinks that in moral, as 


well as physical science, the real sphere of | 


our colleges is to rear a class of scientific 
men, thoroughly grounded in their partieu- 
lar departments ; trained gladiators, who 
have the weapons and the skill to resist the 
attacks of the false morality, the false poli- 
tics, and the false science that is flooding 
the land. 

“¢ Our colleges, it is said, should aim at 
turning out more practical men. But 
taking the term in the popular sense, may 
we not ask—lIs this, indeed, the great want 
of the age? Is it of our own country? 
Have we not practical men, as they are 
called, in plenty ? Are we not every day 
experiencing the results of their practical 
labors, as they are exhibited in Congress, 
in Baltimore Conventions, and Philadel- 
phia Conventions, and Buffalo Conventions, 
and in ali the great conventions and little 
conventions throughout the land? Are 
they not seen in that demagoguism and 
utter degradation of all rationality into 
which politicians and the political press of 
all parties are rapidly descending, to a de- 
gree which is becoming offensive even to 
the more right-minded among themselves ; 
all this time, too, the people falling pari 
passu with their leaders, through whom 
they think, until almost anything is re- 
ceived as sound and conclusive reasoning, 
with which their self-appointed guides of 
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the press may choose to insult their under- 
standings? Have, we, not, indeed, an 
abundant supply of such men? and wowd 
it not be worth while for our colleges to try 
and produce a small quantity of scholars, a 
little sprinkling of bookworms and pedants 
even,—at least, as some light set-off to the 
other, and far more numerous class? It is 
the mission of the college,” concludes Mr. 
Lewis, “‘ as it is of the pulpit, not to follow, 
but to guide ag opinion—to elevate it 
where it is low, to oppose it where it is 
wrong, to correct it where it is erroneous.”’ 

In these views, there are, we consider, 
two radical errors. The first is, that par- 
tial instruction is necessarily superficial ; 
the second, that the opinions and tenden- 
cies of this, or any other age, are given to 
it by any men or set of men. 

A knowledge of the main principles and 
leading facts of a science is surely the very 
reverse of what is superficial. It is the 
rough outline, the unfilled sketch; but so 
far as it goes, it is true and substantial, not 
false and superficial. In the new field of 


| knowledge that the present day sees 


opened to the eye of man, huge systems of 
thought and research opening daily on his 
mind, while nebulz lie dim in the distance, 
offering fresh field for exploration, no life- 
time is long enough, no intellect capacious 
enough, to examine thoroughly the whole 
horizon. The scholar and the man of 
science may be profound in the direction 
of their favorite pursuits, but from the time 
and retirement necessary to reach this per- 
fection, they are the more incapable of 
broad generalization. They look out on 
the world through a single medium, and 
from only one point of view. They be- 
come mole-eyed, and the little hillock they 
have thrown up, hides from them the vast 
intellectual universe. 

Comprehensiveness is what the times 
both demand and need—a width of thought 
that can appreciate and balance extremes, 
wedded to no theory, working in the har- 
ness of no hypothosis, but with a harmoni- 
ous sense of the spirit and general relations 
of the vast field of knowledge that Provi- 
dence displays for man’s use and develop- 
ment. This the college seeks to accom- 
plish by its less rigid drilling in those studies 
that are only the tools of learning, and in 
place thereof a bolder dash into the regions 
of practical science. And whether this 
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ractical science is only a little chemistry, 
a little physiology, a dabbling in phrenolo- 
gy and mental philosophy, a weak infusion 
of political economy and a smattering of 
ideas of history, or a strong and manly 
training in the foundations and leading facts 
of each science, whether it is a farrago of 
meagre details, or a generous diet of prin- 
ciples, rests entirely on the genius of the 
teacher. 

Another source of error to the advocates 
of the old system of education, is the amusing 
blunder, that society needs a distinct class 
of men to do its thinking. This delusion, 
men of the cloister naturally fall into. 
Shut out from active life by custom and 
position, they hug the belief that the pen, 
whose ministers they are, moulds the age— 
that solitary thought is the great lever that 
moves the world. But behind the vanguard 
of writers, talkers, lecturers, pulpit orators 
and rostrum thunderers, lies the great army 
of struggling, toiling, writhing, thinking 
humanity. The pen finds power alone in 
obeying the vis a tergo. The great minds 
of every age have only been the expositors 
of the spirit of that age. Shakspeare was 
not one man, but a hundred thousand men. 
The enthusiasm of civil war and religious 
commotion were incarnate in Milton. In 
Bacon, the shrewdness and hard sense of a 
rising commercial activity, rejected the 
dreams of scholastics. What in one man 
is absurd, in a dozen can be tolerated, in a 
hundred is respectable, and in a thousand 
is overwhelming. There is a moral, as 
well as physical power in numbers, and it is 
this power that shapes the destiny and 
opinions of the day. If, then, we find 
politics running into demagoguism, philoso- 
phy into quackery, and ethics into patent 
systems of immorality, let us apply the 
healing influence to the real source of these 
monstrosities. Let us educate the people 
who will think for themselves, and not a 
class of intellectual Levites, to whom no 
man listens. 

The college system, from its expense, 
could never be adapted to the popular 
wants. It has other and greater objections. 
In the free race for wealth and distinction, 
every man must start into life, full armed 
and full grown. At the outset every en- 
ergy must be developed, for to be left be- 
hind then is not only to be thrust into the 
back ground, it is ruin—starvation. The 
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boy must be trained in the very school 
where he will figure when a man; and 
this is the best of all schools—actual 
life. What is the wisdom here gained, the 
best and most effective wisdom ? Who will 
deny that it is knowledge of men? The 
college-bred youth ever lacks that ready 
perception of character, that unconscious 
tact, which alone is power. He is a child 
in the hands of his fellows, who have 
been schooled betimes by real collision 
with the world. The years in which he 
receives the tone that marks his whole after 
life, are spent among books. The time 
when the thews and sinews of the soul 
should gain their full manly vigor, is lost 
in the enervation of intellectual discipline. 
It is this that makes the cherished of Alma 
Mater weaker, less truly practical than the 
lad that has wrenched his diploma from the 
unwilling hands of men. There is no time 
to restore the balance of character lost by 
this one-sided education ; for every man, in 
these days, has his bread to earn, a busi- 
ness or profession to found. If his lamp is 
untrimmed, he must stumble forth in the 
dark. If he cannot lead among men, he 
must take his place among the rank and 
file; and the youth around whom collegi- 
ate honors showered, the future Solon, the 
high caste Brahmin, trained to preside over 
mind, sinks down amid forms and figures, 
and routines, disappointed and broken- 
spirited, ‘the commonest drudge of men 
and things.” 

The man that has made his way into the 
world from small beginnings, is sure to 
over-estimate the importance of what is 
called a liberal education. He was hardly 
able to write his own name, and his sons 
shall sit at the feet of Gamaliel. Why 
should they not sueceed? But where is 
the dogged perseverance, patient of toil, 
that he gained in the school of adversity ? 
Where is the keen knowledge of men and 
things that he picked up while kicked 
around the world, a ragged adventurer? 
for his sons have been fortune’s favorites, 
and all men have smiled on them. There 
is one class, we do no deny, to whom 
the college is almost indispensable. The 
sons of men of undoubted wealth, to whom 
is secure a life of ease, who cannot be 
made practical men from wanting the in- 
ducement of necessity, and who, without an 


early and healthy bias, would be forced to 
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the companionship of the only class of men 
of leisure that this country knows, the idle 
and corrupt, find this bias and this resource 
in the habits of abstract thought, that only 
a youth of books can give. But this class 
is small, for we do not include in it that 
large division of what is termed our upper 
classes, men of uncertain incomes and luxu- 
rious households, but who to-morrow may 
be beggars, and their children wanderers in 
the land. Convulsions in trade render all 
business as uncertainas the throw of a dicer, 
and commercial men are dwellers on the 
sides of a voleano. Here, above all, in the 
youth of this class, is needed the strong and 
practical knowledge that will fit them for 
any lot—quick living tact, and not emas- 
culating thought ; a healthy and masculine 
nerve, and not the effeminacy of fastidious- 
ness and refined tastes. And yet from 
among these are our colleges mostly filled. 

Study strengthens the strong and weak- 
ens the weak. Genius and great natural 
energy may repair the corrosion of retire- 
ment, while it has gained for action the 
deep foundation of knowledge and intellec- 
tual acumen. But surely a system that 
thus nurtures a few at the expense of the 
many, that rears two or three gigantic 
minds, but leaves thousands crippled and 
blighted, is unjust to the individual, and 
adverse to the great principles of national 
improvement. 

But the college has its sphere, which 
nothing else can fill, and which it is too 
much the fashion to undervalue. The 
wisdom that mankind has already hived up, 
is the true starting point for opinion. The 
fallacies that have been rejected, the false 
philosophy that time has exposed, the 
truth that has been well proven, are the 
landmarks for this century. Without 
these, men’s minds are led off by attractive 
novelties, bewildered by every ignis fatnus 
that sinks away to appear in new and spe- 
cious forms. Science must have its devo- 
tees, to combine and systematise the laws, 
the principles and the limits of human 
knowledge. To check the waste of end- 
less and ever renewed experiment, to give 
a sound basis for demonstration, and pre- 
vent its hurrying into vague and ill-sup- 
ported speculation, to fix, in fine, the con- 
ditions and real channels of thought, we 
need the full lights of classified experience, 
and the testing of rigid analysis. This is 
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the true work for the men of the closet. 
But above the stand-points thus gained, 
floats the common mind. From this van- 
i ground arises the true national de- 
velopement ; for in such sense only is de- 
velopement a reality—a great feature of 
our nature, and notan empty name. The 
student lays the unction to his shy conceit, 
that in silence and by the midnight oil, in 
lonely and intense thought, ideas of pro- 
gress are evolved. But by broad day the 
work goes on. In all intercourse, in all 
labor, in all pleasure, by the plough and 
on the pavé, in saloons and by the camp 
fire, wherever men congregate, thought is 
busy. From the understanding and will 
of the individual, proceeds the onward 
movement of the race. Collision forces 
out brighter flashes of genius than all the 
concentration of attention. In hurried, 
dimly remembered generalization, shooting 
gleams of analogies, inperfect, though 
acute analysis, we find the sources of this 
unwritten wisdom. Whosoever first eatch- 
es its murmured syllables, whosoever is the 
first to hear and obey, writes his name on 
history. 

In the early days of our Republic, the 
youth of the old colonial families were held 
up in society and politics by hereditary 
wealth and influence. To the extended 
views and brooding thought of early study, 
thus they added the shrewdness, insight 
and wariness gained only in the battle 
of life. This made strong men. There 
were giants in those days. But had these 
men attempted to stem the current of 
public opinion, had they, in fool-hardiness, 
wished to turn from its course the true 
spirit of the hour, they would have been 
swept from their high places, trampled 
down by the rushing multitudes. 

We do not fall into the Utopian fallacy, 
that universal and indiscriminate education 
is a panacea for all the woes of humanity. 
We do not even think it harmless under all 
circumstances. In over-peopled countries, 
under unequal laws and unjust distinctions, 
where ceaseless, hopeless toil is the lot of 
the working man, it is the rashness of the 
quack that would strip off the callous skin 
that grows under the heavy yoke. To give 
the Helot the early mind-awakening which 
will only make plain his misery, to show 
him the splendors of a higher life, and to 
cast him back repining and unstrung, is to 
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plant a discontent that may ripen into 
crime. To expand thought is not neces- 
sarily to strengthen the will, while it may 
increase temptation. What wonder is it 
that the spirit should sicken at a life-time 
before it of objectless drudgery—that the 
quickened mind should reject, at any cost, 
incessant, ill-repaid labor? Before you 
educate men, set food before them. 

But here, in this new world, labor brings 
its reward in leisure and abundance. Di- 
vision of labor being less extreme, there is 
a need of increased knowledge and general 
judgment. The operative, no longer 
acting with the precision and mechanical 
skill of an automaton, but shifting his hand 
with readiness from one vocation to ano- 
ther, novelty of situation and crudeness of 
practice demand observation and active 
thought. He grasps, with confidence, the 
plough handle or sledge hammer, the 
wielded axe or the yardstick—the morning 
finds him driving his oxen afield, the even- 
ing in the rostrum, haranguing his fellow 
citizens. We have no doubt that the 
American working man has, from the ne- 
cessities of his position, a development of 
some of the highest powers of the under- 
standing. Look into any village library, 
and note the nature of the books sought 
after by this class—listen in any work shop 
throughout the country to the topics dis- 
cussed, and you may well believe that 
these men are abundantly able and quite 
willing to think for themselves. They are 
intensely reflective, and if habituated, by 
early education, to the terms and phrase- 
ology of moral and mental science, would 
be at home in the most abstruse and meta- 
physical topics. What then shall give the 
true direction to this morbid thought ? 

From the facility with which masses of 
men unite in this country to effect a com- 
mon object, we are too apt to leave to pub- 
lic effort what belongs solely to the indivi- 
dual conscience and will. The means of 
the only educational system that can be 
sufficiently universal to meet the wants of 
the age, are at our own door. In the Com- 
mon School, open to all, and freed as far 
as possible from the stigma of caste, in 
cheap books, in evening lectures and schools 
for the young apprentice and clerk, and, 
above all, in fireside encouragement and 
direction, do we find the real solution of 
this question. Let the whole education, 
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moral and intellectual, go on at the same 
time. Whatever takes the youth from the 
softening influences of home, hardens and 
narrows the character; whatever shuts him 
out entirely from the severe lessons of life, 
weakens ; and whatever defers too long his 
drilling in the actual vocation of his after 
days, injures him incalculably, by render- 
ing him inferior in the practical knowledge 
that is to gain him his bread. We doubt, 
too, the right of any parent to shift from 
his own shoulders the charge of his sons’ 
moral training. Thrown beyond the res- 
traints of affection and respect at the most 
impressible period of his life, new passions 
springing into life, novelty and the glowing 
imagination of boyhood heightening temp- 
tation, pleasure most fascinating and drudg- 
ery most hateful, what wonder is it that the 
very choice of our college-bred youth are 
lost to themselves and to the world. In the 
simple machinery of family rule are found 
the true laws of human improvement ; their 
place no artificial system, however ingeni- 
ous, can ever fill. 

This is the era of public institutions. 
Graceful philanthropy covers the land with 
charities. The halt and the blind, the 
mute, the madman, the pariah, are taken 
gently and tenderly by the hand, and their 
rugged path smoothed for them. This is 
well. Never has the world seen benevo- 
lence like that of this day. We compare 
it with the past, where the hospital was un- 
known, where the lunatic howled in his 
chains, and cowered and shrank before the 
lash, where captives of war were led ma- 
nacled into slavery, and where unfortunates 
of all description found death their only 
friend, and men seem almost divine in their 
searching, omnipresent pity. But too 
much of this is only the lame attempt to 
fill the place of the kindly domestic feelings 
dulled by the disintegrating influences of 
the day. Within the small circle of per- 
sonal ties and attachment are embraced all 
the charities and every duty. Withina 
certain extent it includes every object aim- 
ed at by public benevolence. Though not as 
universal as pure philanthropy, it will make 
a thousand times greater sacrifices, clearer 
than duty, it can never be hoodwinked by 
our self-deceit, and the perception and the 
wish go hand-in-hand. There is no safe- 
guard like it against the evils of life—the 
strong steadies the tottering steps of his 
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weak brother. It is the germ of society | joyments, and to the quiet amusements of 
and government, and should be preserved | home life almost a disrelish. And yet the 
through all development of human intellect | means of creating home feelings were never 
and character. | more abundant. Of these, the chief is 
There is already too much at work to sap | home education. Cheap books and good 
this natural institution of family. The fa- | books no man need be without. Concen- 
cility with which the wave of population | trated knowledge, partial, it is true, but not 
surges over the country, or swells the cur- | superficial, is at hand to give, with its wide- 
rent that makes to the West, though a main | spread date, the means of the most com- 
cause of the general prosperity and indivi- | prehensive generalization, to form not the 
dual comfort, is most destructive to the de- | pedant, narrow-minded and bigoted, but the 
licate cords of relationship. The eagerness | well-read man, — the thinker, with wide 
with which, in the flood of intelligence, all | sympathies and wide views, — who alone 
push forward in the social strife, the ex- | makes his mark on the times. 
citements and risks, in which the universal Leave colleges, then, to the tender mer- 
competition involves all business, the ne- | cies of supply and demand, and if you 
cessity which every man feels for his whole | would find a system of education for the 
soul’s being wrapped in his calling to ensure | whole American people, seck it in Ameri- 
even moderate success, have gradually in- | can homes. 
spired a national indifference to social en- 
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SAMUEL 8S. PHELPS. 


Tue desire universally felt to learn 
something of the personal history of those 
men who have acte d, and are acting, a more 
or less prominent part in the conduct of our 
national affairs, is certainly natural, and 
can hardly be esteemed improper. An ex- 
tended or eulogistic biography of the living, 
however,—except in rare cases,—seems to 
be premature and out of place. It may be 
set down as a general truth, under such 
circumstances, that either a strong personal 
regard will tempt the writer to exaggerate 
the picture he is to draw, and to add here 
and there some flattering touches ; or else, 
the want of that intimate and actual know- 
ledge which can penetrate to the hidden 
springs of the whole character—at the same 
time that testimony no longer biassed b 
personal feelings is not yet w within his teach 
—will leave only imperfect and distorted 
lineaments, where a full and true likeness 
is demanded. 

To deal with personal topics relating 
either to the living or to the dead—but 
more especially the former—requires a great 
degree of delicate discretion ; for the false 
and too partial estimates of a friend are 
scarcely less to be shunned than the open 
attacks and studied depreciation of an ene- 
my. In the present instance, accordingly, 
we waive the formal office of biographer 
and shall aim simply at a brief record of 
what we believe will most interest the read- 
er respecting our subject. 

Samuet S. Puevps was born at Litch- 
field, Connecticut, May 13, 1793. His 
father, John Phelps, was a wealthy and res- 
pectable farmer of Litchfield, and a soldier 
of the Revolution. Soon after the war 
broke out, he enlisted in a company of ca- 
valry, commanded by Capt. Seymour, of 
the same town, which was present at the 
Battle of Saratoga, and rendered other 
valuable service in the struggle for Ameri- 
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can Independence. He was the only son 
of Edward Phelps, who died at an advan- 
ced age, on the same farm where a great 
part of his life had been spent, and to the 
possession of which his son succeeded. 

John Phelps married a lady whose maiden 
name was Sheather—alsoa native of Litch- 
field. He had several children, most of 
whom still reside in theirnative town. The 
subject of this sketch was one of the older 
sons, we believe, and named after his ma- 
ternal uncle, Samuel Sheather. 

At an early age Samuel was placed un- 
der the care of the Rev. Mr. Robbins, of 
Norfolk,—who kept a family school for the 
instruction of boys,—where he pursued the 
preparatory studies required for entering 
Judge Phelps occasionally refers 
with great apparent pleasure, to the days 
he spent with the good Connecticut parson 
who laid the foundation of his mental disci- 
pline—always speaking of him in affection- 
ate terms, and as one of whom he has ever 
retained a reverent and kindly remem- 
brance. 

In September, 1807, at the age of four- 
teen, he entered Yale College, where he 
was duly graduated, and with credit to him- 
self, though considerably younger than 
most of his el: assmates—among the number 


| of whom were Hon. John M. Clayton, the 


present Secretary of State, and Hon. Ro- 
ger S. Baldwin, formerly Governor of 
Connecticut, and now one of the United 
States Senators from that State. 

The winter ensuing was spent at the 
Litchfield Law School, where he attended 
the lectures of Hon. Tapping Reeve, and 
Judge Gould. In the following Spring he 
removed to Vermont, and took up his resi- 
dence at Middlebury—a town which had 
been settled, chiefly, by emigrants from 
Connecticut, and, in a great proportion, 
from Litchfield County. He there contin- 
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ued his Law studies, in the office of Hon. 
Horatio Seymour, since a United States 
Senator from Vermont. At that time, 
(1812,) party spirit ran high: in New Eng- 
land, and in the particular region where he 
lived, the Federal, Anti-War party was 
strongly in the ascendant. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, he was a decided Demo- 
crat and a warm supporter of the Adminis- 
tration. Soon after hostilities commenced, 
he was drafted as one of the 100,000 men 
who were to hold themselves in readiness, 
and during the Summer was ordered to the 
Canadian frontier. Heservedin the ranks 
at Burlington and Plattsburgh, until late 
in the Autumn, when he received from 
President Madison the appointment of 
Paymaster in the United States’ Service. 
In that capacity he remained, until the 
object of his appointment was accomplish- 
ed. 

Returning to Middleburry, he resumed 
his law studies, and was admitted, at that 
place, at the December term, is 314, to 
practice in the Superior Courts, and in Jan- 
uary, 1815, in the Supreme Court. Here 
he continued in an extensive and successful 
practice, during the next seventeen years, 
and until called upon to give up these du- 
ties, to fill high and responsible public sta- 
tions. Previous to this latter period he 
was elected (in 1827) one of the Council 
of Censors—a body now unknown to any 
other Constitution than that of Vermont, 
(though once existing in Pennsylvania, ) 
which meets every seven years, to examine 
whether the Constitution has been faith- 
fully observed during the preceding Sep- 
tennary, and to propose whatever amend- 
ments thereto they may think proper—to 
be adopted or rejected by the people. The 
address to the people, put forth by this 
Council, was written by Mr. Phelps. 

One peculiar feature in the Constitution 
of Vermont, at that period, was the vest- 
ing of the principal legislative power in one 
body. of men, called the House of Repre- 
sentatives—subject, however, to the ap- 
proval and consent of the Governor and 
Council. The latter was a body of men 
consisting of one member from each county 
in the state, elected by general ticket. In 
1831, Mr. Phelps was chosen a member of 
the Legislative Council, and du.ing the 
session of the Legislature of that year, he 
was made a judge of the Supreme Court. 
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This office he held by successive elections 
until 1838. 

In the autumn of 1838, Judge Phelps 
was elected to the Senate of the United 
States, and at the close of his term of six 
years, was re-clected to the same office in 
1844. His second term expires with the 
close of the present Congress. 

The military appoiutments held by Sena- 
tor Phelps—we may here add—have been, 
Paymaster in the United States’ Service ; 
Aid to Gov. Galusha ; adjutant of a regi- 
ment; captain of a volunteer company of 
Riflemen ; and colonel of a regiment. The 
office of brigadier-general he declined in 
favor of a friend who stood next in the line 
of promotion. 

The high reputation which Judge Phelps 
enjoyed, as a member of the Supreme 
Bench, would, undoubtedly—notwithstand- 
ing the too frequent change of judicial offi- 
cers in his State—have retained him in that 

capacity for many years be sone the time 
of his resignation, to enter the Senate, but 
for that event. No decisions of the Ver- 
mont Bench, we believe, are more highly 
valued than his, as contained in the Re- 
ports from 1831 to 1838. None, we think 
it is generally conceded by the profession, 
are more marked by clearness and force of 
language, as well as by a deep and thorough 
scrutiny of the whole case, in its several 
bearings, that exhausts the subject, and 
leaves scarcely room foracavil. The con- 
fidence of the people at large in the integ- 
rity and ability of Judge Phelps in this ca- 
pacity has been rarely equalled, and their 
admiration of his judicial character and ta- 
lents cannot well be expressed in exagge- 
rated terms. As an advocate, his reputa- 
tion is not confined to his own ’State, or to 
New England. His arguments be fore the 
United States Supreme Court, at Wash- 
ington, have made him very generally 
known as one who has few superiors as a 
cogent and powerful reasoner—one who, at 
a glance, can look through the merits and 
bearings of a case, and leave no strong 
point for his client unoccupied, and no as- 
sailable point in the positions of his adver- 
sary unattacked. We deem it no impro- 
priety to mention here the remark of one 
highly distinguished, both as an advocate, 
orator and statesman, after arguing a com- 
plicated and important case before the Su- 
preme Court, in which Judge Phelps was 
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his opponent: “I would rather,” said he, 
“have met any other lawyer from New 
England. Judge Phelps has no superior 
there or in the country.” 

In the Senate, he has been known as a 
useful and influential, rather than as a noisy 
member ; a man of sound, practical judg- 
ment, taking in all the great outlines and 
relations of the several questions as they 
arise; acting fearlessly up to his convic- 
tions of the right; cautious and conserva- 
tive, yet not to such an extreme but that 
he can recognize and cheerfully adopt eve- 
ry real and positive improvement ; true to 
the Constitution he has sworn to support, 
and to the Union ; and commending him- 
self, by his courtesy and candor, as well as 
by the acknowledged talents which give 
him no slight influence in the Senate, to 
the respect and esteem of all parties. He 
seldom speaks, unless some important ques- 
tion is pending, and unless, on that ques- 
tion, he has some well-considered opinions, 
or pertinent and original illustrations, which 
it is worth the while of the Senate and the 
country to hear. His quiet and industri- 
ous labors in the Committee room—and 
especially as a member of the Committee 
on Claims, and of the Committee on Indian 
affairs, in one or both of which capacities he 
has rendered valuable and efficient service 
for several years—have been highly appre- 
ciated by his associates at Washington, and 
though less known to the people at large, 
have not been valueless to the country. 

We are fully warranted by his fellow 
Senators in saying, that the power he wields 
in the Senate, the consideration in which 
his judgment and practical acumen are held, 
and the secret, indefinable, yet (on this 
account) all the more real and legitimate 
sway which he unconsciously exercises in 
that body, cannot easily be overrated. 

During his Senatorial career, thus far, no 
occasion, perhaps, has presented itself, fit- 
ted to draw out, to the full extent, the 
powers of Judge Phelps as a public speak- 
er. Able speeches from him, however, 
have not been wanting, and there are two, 
especially, which have attracted no little at- 
tention throughout the country, as well as 
much admiration, at home. We now al- 
lude to his speech on the bill (known as 
Clayton’s Compromise) reported by a Se- 
lect Committee of the Senate, of which he 
was a member, in the Summer of 1848; 
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and to that on the Vermont Anti-Slavery 
resolutions, during the present session.— 
From the well-known Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment of the people of Vermont, and the 
course of Northern Senators generally, he 
was placed in a difficult position by his sup- 
port of what was, for the moment, almost 
universally denounced atthe North. Yet, 
he never wavered for a moment from his 
convictions in obedience to popular clamor, 
and he has now the satisfaction of seeing 
almost the entire North giving in their con- 
sent to his position ;—though he certainly 
cannot but regret that the plan of pacifica- 
tion and settlement then proposed had been 
treated more dispassionately—as, if adopt- 
ed, all the present agitations which afflict 
the country might have been avoided. No 
extract can do justice to this speech, yet 
we are impelled to quote two or three para- 
graphs, as specimens of his manner of treat- 
ing this delicate subject, and of the general 
style of his oratory. The Territorial bill, 
reported by the Committee, had been stig- 


| matized by a Senator as “cowardly,” 


**skulking,”? ‘‘evasive,’”? and the like. 
Our first extract relates to these charges : 


“ Sir, if I were to give a definition of a cow- 
ard in relation to this matter, | should define 
it to be one who abandons his principles for 
fear of popular clamor ; [| should define it to 
be one who departs from his own convictions 
lest somebody who does not understand the 
subject, or who does not choose to understand 
it, might raise a cry of disapprobation in some 
quarter; I should define it to be one who 
avails himself of the excitement upon this sub- 


| ject, and through its aid secures election to 





office. The man who acts the part of a po- 
litical weather-cock, by indicating the slic ht- 
est whiffle in the political wind, trembles at 
the least indication of popular excitement, and 
is paralyzed by an opinion which floats to him 
upon the atmosphere of some bar-room dis- 
cussion. 

‘| know not what other men may think on 
the subject, but in the discharge of my duty 
here, if I thought I could depart one iota from 
the doctrines which I have advanced, with a 
view to affect a decision at the ballot box, my 
own constituents would, in their deliberate 
judgment, administer a rebuke never to be for- 
gotten. 1 know them too well to imagine that 
they will ever find fault with a strict adhe- 
rence to duty, on this or any other subject, 
upon the part of their representatives. T have 
no hesitation in trusting my reputation, my 
standing, and my political existence, to the 
deliberate judgment of that people. But I 
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never will jeopardise their integrity or my own 
by yielding toa momentary impulse, which 
may mislead them as it has misled others.” 


All this is characteristic of the man. No 
man is freer from every art of the dema- 
gogue, and from all attempts to curry popu- 
lar favor by time-serving concessions, 
against positive convictions of duty, than 
himself. 

We make one more extract from this 
speech, much farther on, which concerns 
the merit of the bill itself. 


“ Sir, we have had agreat deal of declama- 
tion upon the subject. Gentlemen do not seem 
able, although the bill is open to their inspec- 
tion, to point out its defects, or to show us 
how it tolerates slavery. An important argu- 
ment as to the effect of the bill, an argument 
which goes to explain its legal import and ef- 
fect, is denominated sophistry. The very 

entlemen who bestowed the epithet upon it, 
Rave repeated my argument word for word, 
and if there be sophistry, then the paternity 
lies with them. They have agreed with me 
almost entirely, and yet there is something in 
the bill which their astuteness has not enabled 
them to discover, but which requires sophistry 
to conceal. Now, sir, I put the question, 
where have we dodged, or endeavored to shuf- 
fle off the question. Suppose we had recom- 
mended to the Senate not to act upon it either 
way, but to defer it toa more favorable op- 
portunity, it might have been said, that there 
was a shuffling off of the question. But I ask 
where is the iflinn where 1« the skulking, 
iu relation to it? I believe 1 am about the 
last man to be charged with skulking, for, 
judging from present appearances, I am stand- 
ing alone among the Whigs of the North, in 
my vindication of this measure, and am _per- 
haps rendering myself obnoxious to all the 
Whig party of the North. Sir, 1 know the 
agitation of the question that is going on; I 
know how a man may become obnoxious to 
public feeling, under the excited sensibility of 
that feeling. Sir, I know the opprobious epi- 
thets that may be applied ; I may be hung or 
burnt in effigy; but, sir, having formed my 
opinion of the propriety of the measure, and 
of the expediency of adopting it, it is my duty 
to stand here and vindicate those opinions, 
Jet the opinions or feelings of my friends at 
the North be what they may. I do not 
‘skulk,’ and I tell gentlemen that, although 
the arts of the demagogue are to be put in op- 
eration, I shall never shrink from the vindica- 
tion of my own honest convictions here or 
elsewhere. 

“But what could the committee do? Here 
is a very important question, the most trouble- 
some, dangerous, alarming question that has 
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arisen since the Government was established 
—a question more difficult of adjustment, 
pregnant with greater danger to our institu- 
tions, with greater danger to the harmony and 
prosperity of this country, than any question 
which has heretofore arisen, or is likely here- 
after to arise. Sir, the committee have pro- 
posed the only measure which their ingenuity 
could devise ; and if their proposition is not 
satisfactory, let me ask gentlemen who object 
to it, what it is they would propose ¢ It isan 
easy matter to find fault. Nothing was ever 
done right in the estimation of ail. The 
world itself, and man its inhabitant, were 
made wrong, in the opinion of some modern 
philanthropists ; but it is well for us they 
have not the power of making it over again. 
But let me conjure gentlemen who find 
fault to inform us what proposition they would 
present. Let them tell us what is to be done. 
If this measure is not palatable to them, what 
do they propose? Sir, we have the Missouri 
compromise, will these gentlemen go for it? 
Will the Senators, either of them, go for it? 
Will the Senator from New Jersey go for it? 
They answer, no. If they will not sustain it, 
will they censure the committee for not recom- 
mending what they condemn? Will they 
censure me for not proposing a compromise 
against which both they and I are committed ? 


“Well, what else is there? The Wilmot 


roviso. These gentlemen will go for that. 
So will I. Iam not behind them on that 
subject. But will a majority of the Senate do 


so? I knew, and every member of the com- 
mittee knew, that if we met this question up- 
on the ground of the Wilmot proviso, we 
would be voted down, and it was not my dis- 
position to present the question to the Senate 
in such a form that it could not fail to be de- 
cided against me. Itis not my purpose, in 
carrying out the principles and views of my 
constituents, to make up an issue in my case, 
which I know must be decided against me. I 
may be permitted, [ hope, to borrow something 
from my personal experience. If I were 
about to present a case before a judge whose 
capacity I distrusted, or a jury in whom I had 
no confidence, I should feel at liberty to save 
my case if I could by moving fora continu- 
ance, or by changing the mere form of the is- 
sue. Knowing that the Senate could not be 
brought to carry out my purpose in that 
form, I fee] at liberty to attain my object in 
another way, and at the same time to obtain 
an arrangement altogether more satisfactory 
to the advocates of freedom than unfavorable 
decision upon the Wilmot proviso. The pro- 

osition of the committee is the only one which 
fas been presented which affords the slightest 
chance of an adjustment of this matter, even 
for the present. I should be gratified if any 
gentleman of the Senate could propose any- 
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thing more satisfactory. The purpose of the 
committee was, to extricate Congress from the 
difficulty in which we are placed in regard to 
this subject. [am well aware of the effect its 
agitation is likely to have throughout the 
country. It is a very convenient electioneer- 
ing topic. My own sentiments are known ; 
I am hostile to the institution of slavery, but 
I trust that my hostility is to be regulated by 
national and constitutional views; but my 
sentiments shall not be degraded by being ap- 
plied to this wretched business of demago- 
guism or popular excitement. I caution gen- 
tlemen on this subject. Gun-powder is a very 
good thing to fight with, but it is dangerous to 
explode too much of it at once. Popular ex- 
citement is not a matter to be trifled with in 
this country, or in any other, All experience 
shows us the danger of tampering with pop- 
ular feeling. There is not a page in history, 
from the creation to the present day, more 
pregnant with warning than the page that is 
now being enacted. There is inquietude, 
restlessness, desire for change prevading every 
portion of the world. We have seen the 
wheels of revolution revolving in Europe, and 
can only tell when those wheels will stop, or 
who is the last victim that shall be crushed 
beneath them? It is buta few days ago that 
we were congratulating a people upon their 
success thus far in the course of revolution. 
An individual who had spent his life over his 
books, unknown to the political world, sprung 
into political existence in a moment as the 
presiding officer of the Provisional Government 
of one of the most powerful and restless peo- 
le in the world ; and, sir, our congratulations 
had hardly reached him before the revolution- 
ary wheel, which bore him triumphantly to 
the top, threw him from his high position into 
comparative insignificance and obscurity. 
“Where will this movement, now proceeding 
with such tremendous power, terminate ? 
There is but one Intelligence which can pre- 
dict its termination, and but one Power that 
can control its results, and that Power is not 
ahuman power. We are following in the 
footsteps of our fellow men in the old world ; 
popular excitement and popular violence are 
not unknown in our own country. The man 
who endeavors to carry this excitement to ex- 
tremes, and toalienate the feelings of this peo- 
ple from each other, to the danger and perhaps 
destruction of our institutions, should S care- 
ful to ascertain whether he can control the 
tempest upon which he attempts to ride. The 
history of the old world shows that the dema- 
gogue who puts in motion the passions of men, 
and drives them to anarchy and bloodshed, de- 
posits his bones at Jast in one undistinguisha- 
ble mass with those of his victims And in 
this more peaceful hemisphere, which revolu- 
tion and anarchy have not yet reached, the po- 
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litical agitator who rises upon a whirlwind of 
excitement finds, to say the least of him, an 
early political grave.” 

The disinterested and patriotic motives of 
Senator Phelps—if there is not, indeed, a 
universal conviction among his constituents 
of the correctness of his views and conduct 
in this matter—are fully conceded at home ; 
and we believe it to be the general impres- 
sion that asa learned and discriminating 
lawyer, knowing what the effect of the pro- 
vision of that bill must be, so far as Slavery 
is concerned, Judge Phelps—for to him is 
the proposition of leaving the Mexican laws 
in force in the territories, prohibiting any 
alteration therein in respect to Slavery, due 
—a proposition which gave the distinctive 
haracter to the whole bill—circumvented 
Mr. Calhoun, the politician, who, probably 
in vain, expected of the Supreme Court a 
decision in accordance with his own views 
of the Constitution, as an instrument for ex- 
tending Slavery. 

The speech of Senator Phelps on the 
Anti-Slavery resolutions of Vermont, pre- 
sented in the Senat» last Winter, secured 
for its author at once a high position as an 
orator and a statesman, and was received 
with admiration by the Senate and by the 
country. The topic was extremely deli- 
cate and difficult, for the character of his 
State had been assailed, the language of the 
resolutions was pointed and direct on the 
subject of Slavery—yet the whole subject 
was treated calmly, dispassionately, and 
in a manner that, while it was firm and 
decided, was marked by no disorganizing 
spirit, and gave no just ground of offence 
to any portion of the country. 

Our limits will not allow us to quote from 
this speech—which, in fact, needs to be 
read entire, to give an adequate idea of its 
depth and power. Among other topics, 
the right and duty of Congress to legislate 
for the Territories—in reply to the doc- 
trines recently laid down by Mr. Cass— 
are maintained in a masterly, if not unan- 
swerable argument, original in character, 
and unsurpassed in force. From the date 
of this speech—in whlch the constitutional 
remedies were pointed out as the only na- 
tional resource—or at least, as remedies 
that should be thoroughly exhausted before 
looking elsewhere—on the part of the cla- 
morous for disunion—may be dated a more 
sober and temperate spirit in debate, in 
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both Houses, and a more sincere desire to 
see all difficulties amicably settled, without 
a sacrifice of the Union, and an end of wild 
vagaries and threats looking towards such 
a result. 

Senator Phelps was appointed on the 
Select Committee of Thirteen, to which 
were referred various matters pertaining to 
Slavery, with instructions to report some 
suitable plan of adjustment for the existing 
difficulties. Reluctantly, he consented to 
act on that Committee, and from their re- 

rt, subsequently drawn up and presented 

y Mr. Clay, he dissented. For the last 
few years, very manifestly, he has risen ra- 
pidly in public estimation, as a man of 
sound, far-seeing views, candor, discretion 
and eminent ability; and while he has, to 
the full extent, maintained the opinions so 
generaily prevalent in his own State, as to 
a Protective Tariff, hostility to the Mexi- 
can War, and other subjects of agitation 
and excitement, he has done so in a man- 
ner to secure the respect of men of all sec- 
tions and views, and their confidence in his 
integrity and true nationality of feeling. 
This good fortune—so rare and so de- 
sirable—has given him an influence in the 
councils of his country, which, without it, 
no statesman can prosper. We believe 
there are few whose absence from the Se- 
nate would be more seriously felt at this 
time. He is now in the prime of life, and 
in the midst of services which his experi- 





ence, as well as his distinguished ability, 
render him pre-eminently qualified to dis- 
charge for years to come. For the honor 
of his own State, and as a measure of jus- 
tice to himself, we trust he will not yet be 
permitted to retire from the national coun- 
cils. 

We close with the remarks of one who 
was present in the Senate during the de- 
livery of the speech last alluded to, in Ja- 
nuary last. They are from the pen of a 
judicious and able writer, whose commen- 
dation, we may add, is fully justified by a 
variety of similar testimonials from other 
sources, now in our possession : 

‘Judge Phelps’ speech was keen, lucid, 
searching, convincing. It went unanswered, 
for it was unanswerable. It sped like a 
chain, shot through the ranks of his adver- 
saries, mowing down every thing in its way. 
Senator Seward remarked that, if Mr. 
Webster had made it, it would have gone 
through the country like wild fire. An- 
other still more distinguished Senator ob- 
served that there were very few men who 
could make such a speech. He made point 
after point, hit after hit, in a quiet but most 
effective manner. It furnishes a stable bot- 
tom for thinking men to stand upon. Its 
delivery swept away, with a single brush, 
a whole sky full of clouds, which Southern 
declaimers, aided by Mr. Cass, had been 
raising and accumulating for a fortnight.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Sprecn or Mr. Cray, in Senate, May 21st, 
on the pending measures of Compromise. 


Mr. Cray commenced his remarks by re- 
gretting the disposition that had been mani- 
fested to discover and enlarge upon microsco- 
pic defects in the scheme of compromise pre- 
sented by the Committee. Such cavilling was 
by no means a difficult task, but produced no 
profitable result. It is the duty of those who 
make objections of this kind, togive their own 
and a better project ; to state how they would 
reconcile the interests of this country and har- 
monize its distracted parts. 

Among the features of this report, the Sena- 
tor proceeded, the one relating to the recovery 
of fugitive slaves is referred to with dissatis- 
faction. It should be noticed that the greatest 
objections on this subject come from States 
which are not suffering under the evil of hav- 
ing to recover these fugitives. His own State 
was perhaps the one suffering the most from 
this cause, while the State of Louisiana is 
among those States which suffer from it the 
least. And, yet, the honorable Senator from 
Louisiana, when we are satisfied with these 
provisions, sees in them objections which are 
insurmountable. And what are the embarrass- 
ments of which he complains? Why, that 
the slave-owner in pursuit of his property has 
to carry with him a record! That in place of 
the trouble and expense of witnesess and loose 
affidavits, he is fortified by an authentic re- 
cord! This provision Mr. Cxiay considered 
an advantage and protection to the slave-hold- 
er. This record would command a respect in 
the free States which oral testimony or mere 
affidavits could never confer. Moreover, it 
was a cumulative, not an exclusive, remedy, 
leaving him free to employ the provisions of 
the act of 1793. 

With respect to that portion of the report 
on this subject, recommending trial by jury in 
the State whence the fugitive has fled, there 
will be in this no practical disadvantage to the 
slave-holder, since, the fugitive on his return, 
will, beyond doubt, abandon a right which he 
only claimed as a pretext. It should be re- 
membered too, that this is proposed as a sub- 
stitute and satisfaction to the North, for the 
trial by jury in the free State, and which 





would amount to a virtual surrender of the 
constitutional provision. Besides, it is only 
granting to the slave the right which he now 
indisputably possesses, in all the slave-holding 
States, of resorting to their tribunals of justice 
to establish his claim to freedom, if he has 
one. 

‘Mr. President,” said Mr. Cray, “I find 
myself in a peculiar and painful position, in 
respect to the defence of this report. I find 
myself assailed by extremists every where ; 
by under currents; by those in high as well 
as those in low authority; but believing as I 
do, that this measure, and this measure only, 
will pass, if any does pass during the present 
session of Congress, [ shall stand up to it, and 
to this report, against all objections, springing 
from whatever quarter they may. 

Sir, it was but the other day that I found 
myself reproached at the North for conveying 
an alleged calumny of their institutions by 
saying that the trial by jury in this particular 
description of case, could not be relied upon 
asa remedy to the master who had lost his 
slave; as if I had made any such charge on 
Northern judges and juries, in ordinary cases, 
in the way of reproach, or had not applauded 
the administration of justice both in our 
State and our Federal courts generally. But, 
I urged that, if, in Massachussetts, you re- 
quire a Kentuckian, going in pursuit of his 
slave there, to resort to atrial by jury on the 
question of freedom or slavery of a fugitive, 
it would be requisite, in consequence of such 
an assertion of privilege on the part of the 
fugitive, that the parties should produce tes- 
timony fromthe State of Kentucky, that you 
will have to delay the trial from time to time ; 
that there must be a power to grant a new 
trial, and that a supervisory power would be 
necessary when you come to a final trial; 
that distant and foreign courts would be called 
on to administer the unknown laws of a re- 
mote commonwealth ; and that, when you sum 
up the expenses and charges at the end of the 
case, although the owner may eventually re- 
cover his property, the contest to regain it 
would have cost him more than it is worth; 
that, in short, he might be largely out of poc- 
ket, and that he would find he had better 
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never have moved at all in the matter. That | nothing could be done for the territories, no- 
was the argument which I used; and yet, at | thing upon the fugitive slave bill, nothing 


the North. | am accused of casting unmerited 
opprobrium upon the right of trial by jury and 
the administration of justice; while at the 
South, in another and the last extreme, from 
which I should have expected anything of the 
kind, I find that this amendment is objected to 
as creating embarrassments to the owners of 
fugitive slaves.” 

Another objection raised by the Senator 
from Louisiana, was to the clause prohibiting 
the territorial legislatures from passing any 
law in respect to African slavery within the 
territories. In the Committee of thirteen, that 
very clause was moved by the honorable Sen- 
ator’s own colleague. Every Southern man 
on that Committee, except myself, said Mr. 
Cray, voted for it, and every Northern mem- 
ber, with one exception against it. 

Again the honorable Senator from Louisiana 
objects to the clause, prohibiting the slave- 
trade in the district of Columbia, on the ground, 
that the Committee do not affirm in their re- 
port that Congress has not the constitutional 

ower to pass upon the subject of slavery in 
this District. But a majority of the Senate 
believe that Congress has the power toabolish 
slavery in the Bistrict ; and the Committee 
cannot ask Senators to repudiate their fixed 
and deliberate sentiments. They can present 
a compromise of measures, but not of opinions ; 
and in neither affirming nor denying the power, 
but simply asserting that the power should not 
be exercised, they consider it a compromise 
with which all should be perfectly satisfied. 

The traffic in slaves in this District, said 
Mr. Cuay, arose, as he understood, from two 
laws passed by Congress, one in the year 
1802, the other a few years subsequently. 
The mere repeal of its own laws by Congress 
could hardly be called unconstitutional. If 
such a measure had been proposed by the Com- 
mittee instead of their actual proposition of 
adopting the laws of Maryland on the subject, 
would the Senator from Louisiana think it 
wrong, would he think it unconstitutional ? 

Mr. Cray then spoke of the consequences 
that might ensue if these agitating questions 
were not settled by the action of this ay 
Should Congress separate without fulfilling its 
highduty of settling the present controversy, 
he feared that the Union for all the great and 
noble purposes for which our fathers form- 
ed it could not be preserved. The greatest 
of al] calamities, a dissolution of the Union, 
might not inform take place, but next to 
that is a dissolution of those fraternal and 
kindred ties that bind us together as one free, 
Christian and commercial people. And 
unless this measure of compromise or a 
similar measure be passed, he predicted 
that nothing could be done for California, 








upon the bill interdicting slavery in the Dis- 
trict. And if they should return to their 
homes, leaving these questions open to foment 
the dissatisfaction and discontent already felt, 
could the public continue long in such a state 
of feeling? If this California bill should be 
rejected, will not the South reproach the North 
with having obtained all they wanted for the 
present and refused them everything? Will 
they not say to the free States that they have 
the reality if not the form of the Wilmot pro- 
viso ? that they have a clause far more potent, 
more efficacious—the interdiction of slavery 
in the Constitution of California ? 

On the other hand, has nothing been done 
for the South? nothing in this measure of 
compromise ? ‘ What, sir! Is there nothing 
done for the South when there is a total ab- 
sence of all Congressional action on the deli- 
cate subject of slavery; when Congress re- 
mains passive, neither adopting the Wilmot 
yroviso, on the one hand, nor authorizing the 
introduction of slavery on the other; when 
every thing is left in statu quo? What were 
the South complaining of all along? The 
Wilmot proviso—a proviso, which if it be fas- 
tened upon this measure, as I trust it may not 
be, will be the result, 1 apprehend, of the diffi- 
culty of pleasing Southern gentlemen. Their 
great effort, their sole aim has been for several 
years to escape from that odious proviso. The 
proviso is not in the bill. The bill is silent: 
it is non-active upon the subject of slavery. 
The bill admits that if slavery is there, there 
it remains. The bill admits that if slavery is 
not there, there itis not. The bill is neither 
Southern nor Northern. It is equal; it is fair ; 
it is a compromise, which any man, whether 
at the North or the South, who is desirous of 
healing the wounds of his country, may ac- 
cept without dishonor or disgrace, and go home 
with the smiles which the learned Senator re- 
gretted he‘could not carry with him to Lonisia- 
na. They may go home and say that these 
vast Territories are left open. If slavery ex- 
ists there, there it is. If it does not exist 
there, itis not there. Neither the North nor 
the South has triumphed ; there is perfect re- 
ciprocity. The Union only has triumphed. 
The South has not triumphed by attempting to 
introduce slavery, which she would not do if 
she could, because she maintains (although it 
is not my own individual opinion) that Con- 
gress has no right to legislate on the one hand 
for its introduction, or on the other for its ex- 
clusion. Nor has the North been victorious. 
She may, indeed, and probably will, find her 
wishes ultimately consummated by the exclu- 
sion of slavery from our territorial acquisi- 
tions; but if she does, that ought not to be an 
occasion of complaint with the South, because 
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it will be the result of inevitable causes. The 
bill has left the field open for both, to be oc- 
cupied by slavery, if the people, when they 
are forming States, shall so decide; or be ex- 
clusively devoted to freedom, if, as is proba- 
ble, they shall so determine.” Mr. Clay then 
compared the plan of the Committee of Thir 
teen with the measures proposed by the Ex- 
ecutive. The President, he said, instead of 
offering a scheme comprehending all the dis- 
eases of the country, looksonly at one. Here 
were five wounds, bleeding and threatening 
the well being, if not the existence of the body 
politic—California, the Territories, the boun- 
dary of Texas, the fugitive slave bill, and the 
slave-trade in the District of Columbia. Of 
these, the Executive recommends the admis- 
sion of California, in which recommendation 
the Committee concur, but it leaves the other 
questions to cure themselves by some law of 
nature or self-remedy in the success of which 
he could not see the least ground of confidence. 

Let us look, said Mr. Cay, at the condition 
of these Territories, and endeavor to do what 
has not been done with sufficient precision, to 
discriminate between non-action or non-inter- 
vention with regard to slavery, and non-action 
as it respects the government of the people 
who, by the dispensations of Providence and 
the course of events, have come into our hands 
to be taken care of To refrain from extend- 
ing them the benefit of government, law, order, 
and protection, is widely different from silence 
or non-intervention in regard to African slave- 
ry. In what condition does the President's 
message leave the Territory of Utah? With- 
out any government at all. Without even the 
blessing or the curse, as you may choose to 
call it, of a military government. There is 
Absolutely no government, except what the 
necessities of the Mormons have required them 
to erect for themselves. 

What is the condition of New Mexico? She 
has a military government, which adminis- 
tered as it is, is in reality no government—a 
military government in a time of profound 
peace. Sir, said Mr. Cray, for establishing 
such a government in time of war, the late 
President was censured and his authority 
doubted, and now it is proposed to continue it 
until New Mexico has the requisite population 
to entitle her to a State Government And 
when will this be* She has now a popula- 
tion of 10,000 whites and 80,000 or 90.000 In- 
dians. With a people formed of such materials, 
and with the constitution such a people might 
make, if to-morrow she should come here for 
admission as a State, I for one, said Mr. Clay, 
would not vote for it. It would be preposte- 
rous—it would bring into contempt the grave 
matter of forming commonwealths as sove- 
reign members of this glorious Union. New 
Mexico has not now, nor will she have for 
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years to come, a population in sufficient num- 
a morally capable of self-government. 

And what is the actual operation of this 
plan that thus meets with the approbation of 
the President? The first and greatest duty of 
government, it will hardly be denied, is to pro- 
tect the governed and to repel invasion from 
the limits of the country. But on the first ap- 
proach of invasion, on the arrival of commis- 
sioners from Texas for the purpose of bring- 
ing under the authority of that country the 
portion of New Mexico on this side of the Rio 
del Norte, the present military commandant , 
acting, it is alleged, under the authority of the 
Secretary of War, declares his intention of re- 
maining neutral. He leaves this people weak 
and unorganized, to defend themselves against 
the encroachments of Texas, whose authority 
they denounce, whose laws they contravene, 
and for whose inhabitants they have most set- 
tled antipathy. What has become of the sa- 
cred obligations of the treaty of Hidalgo % 
Where is the so'emn stipulation to provide for 
these provinces the protection they once re- 
ceived from Mexico? The fulfilment of obli- 


| gations, the observance of contracts in private 








life and of treaties in public, is one of those high 
distinctions marking men in their social and 
their individual character, and yet we are told, 
in effect if not in terms, to withdraw from this 
high duty, and leave this people to work out 
their happiness and salvation in such way as 
they can. 

Mr. Cray then compared in their particulars 
the plan of the Executive and the propositions 
of the Committee of Thirteen. 


“ The President’s plan 
proposes an adjustment 
of only one of the five 
subjects which agitate 
and divide the country. 

«“ The President's plan 
proposes the admission 
of California as a State. 


«“ The Committee’s plan 
recommends an amica- 
ble settlement of all five 
of them. 


«“ That of the Commt- 
tee also proposes the ad- 
mission of California as 
a State. 

“They also propose 
non-intervention as to 
slavery. 

« They propose action 
and intervention by the 
establishment ot civil go- 
vernment for the Territo- 


“ He proposes non-in- 
tervention as to slavery. 


“ But he proposes fur- 
ther non-intervention in 
the establishment of Ter- 
ritorial Governments; 


that is to say, that we 
shall neglect to execute 
the obligation ofthe Uni- 
ted States in the treaty 
of Hidalgo—fail to go- 
vern those whom we are 
bound to govern—leave 
them without the protec- 
tion of the civil authori- 
ty of any General Go- 
vernment—-leave Utah 
without any government 


ries, in conformity with 
treaty and constitational 
obligations. To give them 
the superintending and 
controlling power of our 
General Government, in 
place of that of Mexico, 
which they have lost; 
and to substitute a civil 
instead of that military 
government, which de- 
clares it will assume an 
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at all, but that which 
the Mormons may insti- 
tute—and leave New 
Mexico under the milita- 
ry Government of a lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

“ His plan fails to es- 
tablish the limits of New 
Mexico east of the Rio 
Grande, and would ex- 
pose the people who in- 
habit it to civil war, al- 
ready threatened, with 
Texas. 

“He proposes no ad- 
justment of the fugitive 
slave subject. 


“ He proposes no ar- 
rangement of the subject 
of slavery or the slave 
trade in the District of 
Columbia. 

«“ Thus, of the five sub- 
jects of disturbance and 
agitation—to wit, Cali- 
fornia, Territorial Go- 
vernments, the boundary 
question with Texas, the 
fugitive bill, and the sub- 
ject of slavery in the Dis- 
trict— 

“ His plan settles but 
one, leaving the other 
four unadjusted, to in- 
flame and exasperate the 
public mind, I fear, more 
than ever. 

“ Under his plan, one 
party, flushed with suc- 
cess in the admission of 
California alone, will 
contend, with new hopes 
and fresh vigor, for the 
application of the Wil- 
mot proviso to all the re- 
maining territory ; whilst 
the other party, provok- 
ed and chagrined by ob- 
taining no concession 
whatever, may be urged 
and animated to ex- 
treme and greater lengths 
than have yet been ma- 


nifested.” 
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attitude of neutrality in 
the boundary contest 
between New Mexico 
and Texas. 


“Their’s proposes a 
settlement of the boun- 
dary question, and, being 
settled, a civil war with 
Texas would be averted. 


“They offer amend- 
ments which will make 
the recovery of fugitives 
more effectual, and at 
the same time, it is be- 
lieved, will be generally 
satisfactory to the North. 

« They propose to in- 
terdict the slave trade 
in the District, and leave 
slavery there undisturb- 
ed. 

« They propose to ad- 
just all five of them on 
a basis which, it is con- 
fidently believed, is just, 
fair and honorable, and 
will be satisfactory to the 
people of the United 
States. 


“ They offer the olive 
branch of peace, harmo- 
ny and tranquillity. 


* Under their plan, all 
questions being settled 
in a spirit of mutual con- 
cession and compromise, 
there will be general ac- 
quiesence, if not satisfac- 
tion; and the whole 
country will enjoy once 
more the blessing of do- 
mestic peaee, concord, 
and reconciliation.” 


Mr. Cray then alluded to the idea, floating 








in the Southern mind, of an equlibrium of 
power between the two sections of the coun- 
try. This he considered utterly impracticable, 
The rapid growth and unparalleled progress 
of the Northern States is such that it is im- 

ossible for the South to keep pace with it. 

ut because a political balance of power is 
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out of the question, it does not therefore follow 
that the great and cherished institution of the 
South is in danger. Southern rights have for 
their securities the sense of justice appertain- 
ing to enlightened and Christian man; the 
Constitution of the United States, with the oath 
which all take to abide by it; the necessity of 
concurrence of both branches of Congress be- 
fore any act of legislation, inflicting wrong on 
the South, could take place; the veto of the 
President; the Supreme Court of the United 
States, ready to pronounce the annulment of 
any unconstitutional law; and lastly, said Mr. 
Cray, there is that right of resort to arms and 
forcible resistance when oppression and tyran- 
ny become unsupportable, ~—— he trusted 
the occasion for its exercise would never arise. 
But the slaveholding interest was not peculiar 
in its standing in a minority, with respect to 
the rest of the country. Every interest, the 
commercial, the manufacturing, the fishing, 
the navigating, all but the great agricultural 
interest were in a minority towards the rest of 
the country. It is a condition which is inevi- 
table. This equilibrium is unnecessary, and 
by the operation of laws beyond all human 
control, the laws of population and of nature, 
is unattainable. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cray spoke of the heal- 
ing effect on the distractions of the country of 
the memorable Missouri Compromise. The 
whole country then as now was in an uproar. 
Every legislative body, throughout the United 


States, had denounced or approved the mea- | 


sure of the admission of Missouri. The mea- 
sure was finally carried by a small majority, 
and instantly the country was tranquilized, 
and the act received with universal joy and 
exultation. And he predicted that if this mea- 
sure goes to the nation with all the high sanc- 
tions which it may carry—sanctions of both 
Houses of Congress, and of the Executive, and 
of the great body of the American people—to 
a country imploring them to settle these diffi- 
culties and to give them once more peace and 
happiness, he predicted that this agitation 
would be at an end. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SENATOR WEBSTER 
AND THE CITIZENS OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


A letter was recently addressed to Mr. 
Webster, signed by three hundred and seventy 
of the citizens of Newburyport, in commenda- 
tion of the views expressed in his speech, de- 
livered in the Senate on the 7th of March last. 

Mr. WessTeR, in reply, wrote to the follow- 
ing effect : 

“ Twenty years since, the subject of slavery 
was regarded at the North as a political ques- 
tion solely ; it has now come to be looked 
upon as a question of religion and humanity. 
With slavery, as it exists in the States, it is 
obvious that the Government of the United 
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States has no concern ; its jurisdiction is con- 
fined to its own territories, except so far as to 
see that the Constitution is carried out in the 
matter of the surrender of fugitive slaves. 

The Constitution of the United States, in 
the 2d section of the 4th article, declares: 


« A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another state, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

“No person, held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into anoth- 
er, in consequence of any law or regulation there- 
in, be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.” 


No members of the Convention for adopting 
the Constitution were more jealous of every 
article and section entrenching in the slightest 
degree on personal liberty than the delegates 
from Massachusetts. But the above provision 
was highly necessary and proper. The latter 
clause,in fact, was borrowed from the celebrated 
ordinance of 1787, drawn up by Nathan Dane, 
himself a citizen of Massachusetts. 

In the year 1643, there was formed a confe- 
deration between the four New England colo- 
nies, Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connec- 
ticut, and New Haven; and in the 8th article 
of that confederation, it is stipulated as fol- 
lows, viz. :— 

“Tt is also agreed, that if any servant run 
away from his master into any other of these 
confederated jurisdictions, that, in such cases, 
upon the certificate of one magistrate in the 
jurisdiction out of which the said servant fled, 
or upon other due proof, the said servant shall 
be delivered, either to his master, or any other 
that pursues, and bring such certificate as 
proof.” And inthe “ Articles of Agreement,” 
entered into in 1650, between the New Eng- 
land colonies and “the delegates of Peter 
Stuyvesant, Governor of New Netherland,” it 
was stipulated that “the same way and 
course” concerning fugitives should be observ- 
ed between the English colonies and New 
Netherland, as had been established in the 
“Articles of Confederation,” between the 
English colonies themselves. 

On the 12th of February, 1793, under the 
administration of Gen. Washington, Congress 
passed an act for carrying into effect both these 
clauses of the constitution. Itis entitled, “An 
act respecting fugitive slaves from justice, and 
persons escaping fron the service of their mas- 
ters.” 

The first two sections of this law provide 
for the case of fugitives from justice; and 
they declare, that whenever the executive au- 
thority of any State or Territory shall demand 
any person as a fugitive from justice, of the 
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executive authority of any State or Territory 
to which such person shall have fled, and shall 
produce the copy of an indictment, or an affi- 
davit made before a magistrate, charging the 
person so demanded with having committed 
treason, felony, or other crime, certified as 
authentic by the Governor or chief magistrate 
of the State or Territory from whence the per- 
son so charged shall have fled, to cause him 
or her to be arrested and secured, and notice 
of the arrest to be given to the executive au- 
thority making such demand, or to the agent 
of such authority appointed to receive the fu- 
gitive, and to cause the fugitive to be delivered 
to such agent when he shall appear; but if no 
such agent shall appear within six months, 
the prisoner may be discharged; and all the 
costs and expenses, incurred by arresting, se- 
curing, Or transmitting the fugitive, shall be 
paid by the State or Territory making the 
demand. And that any agent who shall re- 
ceive such fugitive into his custody, shall be 
authorized to transport him to the State or 
Territory from which he fled. Any person, 
rescuing or setting such person at liberty, 
shall, on conviction, be fined not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, and be imprisoned not 
exceeding one year. 

The two last sections of the act respect 
persons held to labor in any of the United 
States or Territories, escaping into any other 
State or Territory ; and in these words : 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That when 
a person held to labor in any of the United States, 
or in either of the Territories on the northwest or 
south of the river Ohio, under the laws thereof, 
shall escape into any other of the said States or 
Territories, the person to whom such labor or ser- 
vice may be due, his agent or attorney, is hereby 
empowered to seize or arrest such fugitive from 
labor, and to take him or her before any judge of 
the circuit or district courts of the United States, 
residing or being within the State, or before any 
magistrate of a county, city, or town corporate, 
wherein such seizure or arrest shall be made ; and 
upon proof, to the satisfaction of such judge or 
magistrate, either by oral testimony or affidavit 
taken beforé and certified by a magistrate of any 
such State or Territory, that the person so seized 
or arrested doth, under the laws of the State or 
Territory from which he or she fled, owe service 
or labor to the person claiming him or her, it shall 
be the duty of such judge or magistrate to give a 
certificate thereof to such claimant, his agent or 
attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for re- 
moving the said fugitive from labor to the State or 
Territory from which he or she fled. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct 
or hinder such claimant, his agent or attorney, in 
so seizing or arresting such fugitive from labor, or 
shall reseue such fugitive from such claimant, his 
agent or attorney, when so arrested, pursuant to 
the authority herein given or declared; or shall 
harbor or conceal such person, after notice that he 
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or she was a fugitive from labor, as aforesaid, shall, 
for either of the said offences, forfeit and pay the 
sum of five hundred dollars. Which penalty may 
be recovered by and for the benefit of such claim- 
ant, by action of debt, in any court proper to try 
the same ; saving, moreover, to the person claim- 
ing such labor or service, his right of action for, or 
on account of, the said injuries, or either of them. 
[Approved February 12, 1793.] 


It will be observed, that in neither of the 
two cases, does the law provide for the trial of 
any question whatever by jury, in the State 
in which the arrest is made. The fugitive 
from justice is to be delivered, on the production 
of an indictment, or a regular affidavit, charg- 
ing the party with having committed the crime; 
and the fugitive from service is to be removed 
to the State from which he fled, upon proof, 
before any authorized magistrate, in the State 
where he may be found, either by witnesses or 
affidavit, that the person claimed doth owe 
service to the party claiming him, under the 
laws of the State from which he fled. In both 
cases the proceeding is to be preliminary and 
summary ; in both cases the party is to be re- 
moved to the State from which he fled, that 
his liabilities and his rights may all be there 
regularly tried and adjudged, by the tribunals 
of that State, according to its laws. In the 
case of an alleged fugitive from justice, charged 
with crime, it is not to be taken for granted, in 
the State to which he has fled, that he is guil- 
ty. Nor in that State is he to be tried or pun- 
ished. He is only to be remitted for trial to 
the place from which he came. In the case 
of the alleged fugitive from service, the courts 
of the State in which he is arrested are not to 
decide that, in fact, or in law, he does owe 
service to any body. He, too, is only to be 
remitted, for an inquiry into his rights, and 
their proper adjudication, to the State from 
which he fled ; the tribunals of which under- 
stand its laws, and are in the constant habit 
of trying the question of slavery or no slave- 
ry, on the application of individuals, as an or- 
dinary exercise of judicial authority. There 
is not a slave State in the Union, in which in- 
dependent judicial tribunals are not always 
open to receive and decide upon poe or 
applications for freedom ; nor do | know, nor 
have I heard it alleged, that the decisions of 
these tribunals are not fair and uprighi. Sach 
of them as I have seen, evince, certainly, these 
qualities in the judges. 

This act of Congress seems to have passed 
with little opposition. None of its provisions 
were considered at the time as repugnant to 
religion, liberty, the constitution or humanity. 
Two eminent citizens of Massachusetts, George 
Cabot and Caleb Strong, represented that State 
in the Senate of the United States. The for- 
mer, indeed, was one of the Committee for 
preparing the bill. It passed the Senate with- 





out a division. In the House of Representa- 
tives it was passed by a majority of forty- 
eight to seven; of these seven, one being from 
Virginia, one from Maryland, cne from New 
York, and four from the New England States; 
and of these four one only from Massachu- 
setts. 

In the passage of this act, there were se- 
veral propositions for modifications and amend- 
ments, but none suggesting the propriety of 
any jury trial in the State where the party 
should be arrested. 

To me, continued Mr. Wester, the pro- 
visions of this law appear absolutely neces- 
sary, if we mean to fulfil the duties positively 
and peremptorily enjoined on us by the con- 
stitution of the country. But abolition socie- 
ties and abolition presses have excited the 
public mind, and these provisions have at 
length been rendered obnoxious and odious. 
The passions of the people have been aroused 
against them, and under the cry of universal 
freedom, and the sentiment that there is arule 
for the government of public men and private 
men of superior obligation to the Constitution, 
severa! of the States have enacted laws to ob- 
struct and defeat to the utmost of their power 
the requisitions of this act of Congress. This 
has rendered it imperative on Congress to make 
further provisions for carrying into effect the 
substantial intentions of the act. With this 
view a bill on the subject has been recently 
introduced into the Senate by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Act of Congress of 1793 made no pro- 
vision for any trial by jury in the State where 
the arrest of the fugitive is made, and at this 
day there are great difficulties in the way of 
any such provision. The main one, and, per- 
haps, the only insuperable one has been 
created by the States themselves in’ their ill- 
considered laws refusing those aids and faci- 
lities without which a jury trial is impossible. 

But at the same time nothing is more false 
than that such jury trial is demanded in cases of 
this kind by the Constitution, either in its let- 
ter or its spirit. The Constitution declares, 
that in all criminal prosecutions there shall 
be a trial by jury; the reclaiming of a fugi- 
tive slave is not a criminal prosecution. 

The Constitution also declares, that in suits 
at common law the trial by jury shall be pre- 
served ; the reclaiming of a fugitive slave is 
not a suit at the common law; and there is 
no other clause or sentence in the Constitution 
having the least bearing on the subject. 

In the “ agitations” on these questions, there 
is one feature that strongly marks both ex- 
tremes. 

A member of Congress from Illinois, of 
talent and rapidly increasing distinction, (Mr. 
Bissell,) in a speech delivered in the House of 
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Representatives on the 21st day of February, 
made these very true and pertinent remarks : , 


«“ T am not so unmindful of truth as to deny that 
in respect to the subject now under consideration, 
some of our Southern friends have good cause to 
complain. But it must have been remarked by all 
of us that the representatives from those States 
which have really been agrieved in this respect 
are not those who have threatened us with disun- 
jon. These threats have come from the represen- 
tatives of States from which, I venture to say, on 
an average not one slave escapes in five years.— 
Who ever heard of a slave escaping from Missis- 
sipi or Alabama? Where does he go to? Who 
helps him away? Certainly not the people of the 
North. Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland and Mis- 
souri, the only States that are really sufferers by 
the escape of slaves, do not seem to have 
dreamed of dissolution as a remedy { while repre- 
sentatives from a few of the extreme Southern 
States, whence slaves could no more escape than 
from the island of Cuba, see ample cause and im- 
perious necessity for dissolving the Union and es- 
tablishing a‘ Southern confederacy, in the alleg- 
ed fact that their slaves are enticed away by the 
citizens of the North.” 


Now the counterpart of this “ agitation” pre- 
sents an equally singular and striking aspect 
in the fact that the greatest clamor and out- 
cry have been raised against the cruelty and 
enormity of the reclamation of slaves in quar- 
ters where no such reclamation has ever been 
made, or if ever made, the instances are so ex- 
ceedingly few and far between as to have es- 
caped general knowledge. New England, it 
is well known, is the chosen seat of the aboli- 
tion presses and the abolition societies, Here 
it is, principally, that the former cheer the 
morning by full columns of lamentations over 
the fate of human beings free by nature, and 
by a law above the Constitution; but sent 
back, nevertheless, chained and manacled to 
slavery and to stripes. And the latter re- 
fresh themselves from daily toil by orgies of 
the night devoted to the same outpourings of 
philanthropy ; mingling all the while their ana- 
themas at what they call “ man catching” with 
the most horrid and profane objurgations of 
the Christian Sabbath, and, indeed of the whole 
Divine Revelation. They sanctify their phil- 
anthrophy by irreligion and profanity; they 
manifest their charity by contempt of God and 
his commandments. 

It is well to inquire what foundation there 
is for all this rhapsody of opinion, and all this 
violence in conduct. What and how many 
are the instances of the seizure of fugitive 
slaves which these persons have seen, or 
which have happened in New England in their 
time? And what have been the circumstan- 
ces of injustice, cruelty, and atrocity attend- 
ing them? To ascertain the truth in this re- 
spect I have made diligent inquiry of members 
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of Congress from the six New England States: 
On a subject so general I cannot be sure, of 
course, that the information received is en- 
tirely accurate, and, therefore, I do not say 
that the statement which I am about to 
present may be relied on as altogether correct, 
but I suppose it cannot be materially errone- 
ous. The result, then, of all I can learn is 
this: No seizure of an alleged slave has ever 
been made in Maine. No seizure of an al- 
leged fugitive slave has ever been made in 
New Hampshire. No seizure of an alleged 
fugitive slave has ever been made in Vermont. 
No seizure of an alleged fugitive slave has 
ever been made in Rhode Island within the 
last thirty years. No seizure of an alleged 
fugitive slave is known to have been made in 
Connecticut, except one about twenty-five 
years ago, and in that case the negro was im- 
inolintely discharged for want of proof of iden- 
tity. Some instances of the seizure of alleged 
fugitive slaves are known to have occurred in 
this generation in Massachusetts: but, except 
one, their number and their history is uncer- 
tain; that one took place in Boston twelve or 
fifteen years ago; and in that case some chari- 
tably disposed persons offered the owner a 
sum of money which he regarded as less than 
half the value of the slave, but which he ag- 
reed to accept and the negro was discharged. 
A few cases, I suppose, may have occurred in 
New Bedford, but they attracted little notice, 
nor, so far as I can learn, caused any com- 
plaint. Indeed, I do not know that there ever 
was more than a single case or two arising in 
that place. Be it remembered that | am speak- 
ing of reclamations of slaves made by their 
masters under the law of Congress. I am not 
speaking of instances of violent abduction and 
kidknapping made by persons not professing 
to be reclaiming their own slaves. 

In those States where those reclamations 
really take place; there is little complaint or 
excitement. Maryland and Pennsylvania, for 
example, lie, the one on the slave side of the 
line, the other on the free side. Slaves not 
unfrequently escape from the latter into the 
former State, and are there arrested. On such 
occasions, there is generally no disturbance and 
no exasperated feeling. But Massachusetts 
grows fervid on Pennsylvania wrongs ; while 
Pennsylvania herself is not excited by any 
sense of such wrongs, und complains of no 
injustice. The abolitionists of Massachusetts, 
both the out-and-out and the quasi, rend the 
welkin with sympathies for Pennsylvania, 
while Pennsylvania would quite as willingly 
be left to her own care of herself. Massachu- 
setts tears fall abundantly for Pennsylvania 
sufferings ; but which sufferings, Pennsylva- 
nia herself knows little or nothing of. No 
people are more opposed to slavery than the 
people of Pennsylvania. We know, especially, 
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that that great and respectable part of her po- 
pulation, the Friends, have borne their testi- 
mony against it from the first. Yet they cre- 
ate no excitement; they seek not to overthrow 
or undermine the constitution of their country. 
They know that firmness, steadiness of prin- 
ciple, a just moderation, and unconquerable 
perseverance are the virtues the practice of 
which is most likely to correct whatever is 
wrong in the constitution of the social system. 
Between Kentucky and Ohio complaints 
have arisen occasionally on the subject of fu- 
gitive slaves; but by no means to the extent 
which has been represented by the Abolition 
societies. Slaveholders in Kentucky complain 
of the difficulties which they encounter in re- 
claiming fugitives; and the people of Ohio 
complain, notof the execution of the act of Con- 
gress and reclamations under it, but of the con- 
uct of slaveholders, in coming into the State, 
taking and carrying back their slaves by 
force, and without legal process. The State 
of Ohio has had the discretion not to prohibit 
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her officers and magistrates from performing 
the duties enjoined on them by the act of Con- 
gress. 

The act of 1793 gives a right of action to 
the owner of a fugitive slave against any per- 
son who shall harbor or conceal him. Such 
actions have been brought in Ohio, and I have 
heard an eminent judicial authority say that 
he has found no more obstruction to the course 
of judicial proceedings in these cases than in 
others. Ohio juries try them with as much 
impartiality and calmness as they try other 
causes. 

From what I know of the subject, Mr. 
Wesster concluded, and of the public men, 
and of the people of those two States, I fully 
believe that, if left entirely to them, a law 
might be passed perfectly satisfactory to every 
body, except those whose business is agita- 
tion, and whose objects are anything but the 
promotion of peace, harmony, patriotic good 
will and the love of union among the people 
of the United States. 














Cusa.— On the night of the 15th of May, 
1850, Gen. Lopez, at the head of 500 men, 
Janded at Cardenas, on the island of Cuba. 
His design was to seize that place, secure the 
cars, march on Matanzas, surprise it, and then 
ascend the river to the mountains, and there 
fortify himself. The name and popularity of 
Gen. Lopez, it was thought, would bring the 
soldiers and citizens to his standard. His force 
being thus swelled by the increasing confidence 
of the Cubans in his resources, he would soon 
be in a condition to meet the army of the gov- 
ernment. His first attack, on the morning 
succeeding the landing, was on the jail. The 
invaders met with a warm reception by the 
few troops here on duty. In their progress 
through the town, they were fired upon from 
the walls, housetops and windows. A body 
of Spanish troops, moving towards the gov- 
ernor’s house, returned an answer by firing. 
The governor’s house was then attacked and 
set fire to, and himself, some officers, and 
about forty soldiers forced to take refuge in 
the adjoining building. They were thus driven 
from house to house, until, being hemmed be- 
tween the enemy and the fire, they were com- 
pelled to surrender. Gen. Lopez then address- 
ed the citizens, and explained that the Expe- 
dition came to the island to offer liberty to the 
inhabitants, not with purpose of plunder. He 
issued, at the same time, strict orders that no 
property should be taken without being paid 
or, and gave other necessary orders. The 
effect of these measures was, that the Spanish 
soldiers put on red shirts and cockades like the 
invaders, and scattered through the town with 
the ostensible object of conciliating the people 
in favor of the new visitors. Little impression 
was made, however, for the Spanish officers, 
throughout the whole affair, remained faithful 
to their flag. 

The loss on the side of the invaders was 
about 4 killed and 10 wounded; and on the 
= of the Islanders, upwards of 20. Gen. 

opez states that there were not more than 100 
regular soldiers in Cardenas at the time of the 
attack, but news had, in the beginning, been 
sent to Coliseo, a post about ten miles distant, 
and to Matanzas, and before night, reinforce- 
ments arrived. During the day, too, some of 
the invading force had become somewhat dis- 
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couraged, and a portion had been detailed to 
place the wounded and a quantity of coal on 
board the Creole steamer, to enable her to re- 
turn for fresh troops. Influenced by these and 
other strong considerations, Gen. Lopez deter- 
mined to re-embark his men, which was done 
soon after nightfall. As the Americans aban- 
doned the city, a body of one hundred and 
fifty lancers marched into it; a part took upa 
position to cut of retreat; the others, fifty in 
number, charged the retreating troops, and 
were all, with one exception, shot down. In 
this attack, no assistance was rendered to the 
invaders by the citizens. Being disappointed 
in their expectations of arousing the inhabi- 
tants, and knowing that a large force, station- 
ed in the vicinity of Cardenas, was moving 
down upon them, the soldiers, against the 
wishes of Gen. Lopez and the officers who 
were desirous of attempting another landing 
near the town of Mantua, immediately put to 
sea for Key West. The next morning, the 
Spanish steamer Pizarro was discovered astern 
in chase. They kept ahead, however, and 
were landed in safety at Key West. It was 
the intention of the Americans, had the Pi- 
zarro overtaken them, to have boarded her. 
She had about two hundred troops on board, 
and a bloody struggle would have been the re- 
sult. The Creole ae been seized by the Col- 
lector for various breaches of the revenue laws, 
and will, doubtless, be forfeited. 

Eighty-four doubloons were found in the 
treasury at Cardenas, and by order of General 
Lopez, distributed for the relief of the sick 
and wounded among the soldiers. 

On the 24th of May, Gen. Lopez, with se- 
veral of the officers connected with the Expe- 
dition, were arrested at Savannah, but, in the 
absence of direct testimony, were immediately 
discharged from custody. 

In the correspondence on this subject be- 
tween the Spanish Minister and the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Clayton assures CALDERON DE 
La Barca of the good faith of the Govern- 
ment, and of its anxiety to repress all attempts 
of agitators and adventurers upon any part of 
the Spanish possessions. The President, he 
says, as in duty bound, will exercise all the 
power with which he is invested to prevent 
aggressions by our own people upon the ter- 
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Titories of friendly nations, and will use every 
effort to detect and to arrest for trial and pun- 
ishment all offenders in any armed expedition 
probibited by our laws. Three ships of the 
Gulf squadron have been ordered to Cuba to 
prevent the landing of any invading forces 
under the American flag, and two additional 
war ships of great force and speed, one of 
which was the steam-frigate Saranac, have 
since been added; the Saranac, within a few 
hours after credible evidence had been sub- 
mitted to the President in reference to the in- 
tended invasion. 

_ Thirty-nine persons belonging to the invad- 
ing foree on board two small vessels have 
been taken off Woman’s island by the Spanish 
steamer, Pizarro, and brought to Havana. 
Subsequently, one hundred and five were 
taken from the Mexican Island of Contoy on 
the coast of Yucatan. Respecting these last, 
the Secretary of State instructs Mr. Campbell, 
the American Consul at Havana, to impress 
upon the Spanish authorities, the distinction 
between those who have committed a crime, 
and those captured under appearances of an 
intention to commit a crime, and says, that the 
President claims for the American occupants 
of the Mexican island, that they are not guilty 
of any crime for which, by the laws of civi- 
lized nations, they should suffer death. They 
may have been and probably were guilty of 
crimes for which Government ought in good 
faith to punish them; but the President is re- 
selved that they shall be protected against any 
punishment but that which the tribunal of 
their own country may award. 


Some Facts anour Cusa. — No census of 
the population of the island of Cuba has been 
taken by the Government since 1841. From 
other sources we find that its population in 
1846 was 898,752; of whom 425,767 were 
white ; 149,226 free colored, and 323,759 
slaves. In 1841, according to the official cen- 
sus, the population was 1,007,624, of whom 
418,291 were white; 152,838 free colored, and 
426,495 slaves. Of the colored free popula- 
tion at that time 64,784 were black, and 88,054 
mulattoes. The number of mulattoes among 
the slaves was 10,974. There was a transient 
population of some 38.000 not included in the 
total given above. There were at the time 
222 schools, at which 9,082 free children re- 
ceived instruction ; of these 640 were colored. 
Out of the total number 5,325 paid for their 
instruction; the others were taught gratuit- 
ously. We are unable to say whether the 
present condition of the island is in these res- 
pects in any degree meliorated. 

In 1847 statistics were published by the 
Government, in which the island was descri- 
bed as having a surface of 45,530 square 
English miies, the contiguous Isle of Pines, 





and some smaller ones, making a total extent 
of nearly 48,000 square miles. The length of 
the island, in a direct line from east to west, 
is 680 miles; the widest breadth 335, the nar- 
rowest 26 miles. From the southern point 
of Florida to the northern point of Cuba 
is 113 miles; from Cuba to the nearest point 
in Yutacan is 132 miles, of Hayti 49 miles. 
From Jamaica Cuba is distant 89 miles. In 
1849 its exports from Havana and Matanzes 
were, of sugar, 949,748 boxes; of coffee 371, 
894 arrohas; of molasses, 97,373 hogsheads ; 
of cigars and tobacco (from Havana alone) 
1,273, 837 pounds. Of Matanzas, the white 
population was in 1846 estimated at 10,039 ; 
the free colored at 2,788, and the slaves, 4,159. 


Prussta.—There has been an attempt to as- 
sassinate the King of Prussia. The assassin 
fired from a stooping or half kneeling position 
within a few feet of the King’s person, and 
the ball striking the lower part of his arm, 
which was slightly raised, passed out at the 
elbow. The man was instantly seized by the 
bystanders and proved to be a, discharged ser- 
geant of Artillery and a native of Potsdam. 
He had been confined in the hospital at Span- 
dan as a lunatic, and had subsequently exhi- 
bited signs of insanity. He is closely guard- 
ed and deprived of all means of committing 
self-destruction. The King has suffered but 
little ill effect from his wound. 


France.—The measures of the Government 
daily become more vigorous. The socialist 
success in the late Paris elections has alarmed 
the friends of order, and for the present has 
strengthened the hand of the Executive. The 
old political divisions are nearly lost sight of 
in the struggle that has at Jast commenced be- 
tween the socialists and the whole body of the 
middle classes. Like the Girondists of the first 
revolution, these classes have started the revo- 
Jutionary spirit which is now directed against 
themselves. Their perpetual attempts at a 
healthy republicanism are thwarted by the 
levity and anarchical risings of the mobs of 
the large cities, and the reaction is despotism. 
The impression seems universal! that France is 
on the verge of a second reign of terror, more 
bloodthirsty and devouring than the first ; for 
the rage of the Jacobins against law and or- 
der was blind and unguided, and was exhaus- 
ted by its own spasmodic efforts, while the 
Red Republicans are sustained and united by 
the complacency of theory. The real demo- 
cracy of the country consequently look with 
Jess disfavor on the ambitious designs of Louis 
Napoleon, for an iron-handed military govern- 
ment is a better alternative than the ferocious 
tyranny of the Calibans of Communism. 

The Legislative assembly though resembling 
the Girondists in their present position seem 
determined to avoid the error of that faction, 
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and will hardly fall from want of decision. 
They have adopted the maxim of Bonaparte, 
that, with mobs, grape shot is the only nego- 
tiator. There are now, within the limits of 
Paris, 150,000 soldiers. Consultations are 
held at General Chargarnier’s, as to the best 
mode of effectually putting down an outbreak 
should it occur. Two systems have been 
proposed ; to march instantly upon the insur- 
gents, and carry their barricades at the point 
of the bayonet ; or to let the insurrection gain 
head at first, and establish itself in the eastern 
arrondissements, to envelope the insurgents 
within these, and bombard the quarters they 
have taken possession of. A vast quantity 
of material has been accumulated at Vincen- 
nes, for the purpose of controlling the eastern 
districts of Paris, and along with these prepara- 
tions, the radical press has been almost silenced 
by the severity of the government. These vigor- 
ous measures together with the knowledge 
that there was but little disatisfaction among 
the troops, rendering a successful outbreak 
highly improbable, have induced the socialist 
leaders to discourage the wishes of their fol- 
lowers for another emeute. They have been 
compelled again to trust to the ballot-box, al- 
though here their chances are greatly dimin- 
ished by the new electoral bill that is now on 
its passage through the assembly. This law 
will permit those only to vote who pay the 
personal tax of three days’ labor or its value 
and have resided for three years in the same 
canton. There are not more than one million 
indigent adults in France, and the first provi- 
sion consequently will not diminish materially 
the number of voters. But the residence qual- 
ification will curtail immensely universa! suf- 
frage, for throughout the whole of irance 
there is a large floating population, moving in- 
to the cities at certain seasons of the year, and 
drawn back at others, by the annual demand, 
into the vine-growing and agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

But it isnot the amount of the votes thus 
cut off that excites the indignation of the 
Socialists at this measure. Men of unsettled 
and roaming habits, must, from the very state 
of mind that these habits induce, be restless 
and fond of novelty. The stability that comes 
from attachment to places and persons they 
must ever want. Conservation is.the offspring 
not of the intellect alone, nor always of the 
interest, but of the whole moral man. The 
souls sends out roots into society and exists 
with it and by it. But time and rest are re- 
quired for this. Intense selfishness and reck- 
lessness follow on incessant change. Men 
become social Arabs—there hand is against 
every man and every man’s hand is against 
them. 

In this class, whether indigent or opulent, 
are always found the germs of revolution. 
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Every vote, consequently, cut of by the Elec- 
toral bill, strengthens the hands of the advo- 
cates of law and order. It is a most stringent 
measure, and may check completely for a 
time the rising power of the Red Republicans. 
Its most objectionable feature is, that it offers 
a sage: for further curtailments of the 
suffrage. By successive invasions of this 
right, it may be reduced to the same narrow 
limits to which the system of Louis Philippe 
had restrained it. 


Germany. The Congress at Berlin has closed, 
Prussia has established the Bund, which com- 
prises herself and ali the sovereign princes who 
do not wear a crown. Hesse has remained firm, 
and has abandoned Austria and the four Kings, 
and denounced their scheme. All the States 
in Union with Prussia will attend, by their re- 
presentatives, the Austrian Congress at Frank- 
fort, but with a full reservation of the rights 
of the Union, and a denial to Austria to sum- 
mon any such Congress as head of the old 
and defunct confederation ; accepting her sum- 
mons, however, as an invitation to a deliber- 
ation on the affairs of universal and collective 
Germany. The States, when they come to 
Frankfort, will vote singly, and each on its 
own behalf, but in unison with the principle 
of concord agreed upon at Berlin, and as mem- 
bers of the Prussian Bund. Austria cannot ob- 
ject to this and all conflict on the question of 
right will be avoided. 

The members of the Prussian Union regard 
the Congress at Frankfort as nothing more 
than a voluntary assembly of Plenepotentia- 
ries of the thirty-five German Governments for 
a specific purpose ; and deny that their delib- 
erations can bind any State who does not at- 
tend there. The despatch from the Prussian 
Government on behalf of the German powers 
assembled at Berlin, to the Prussian Envoy at 
Vienna, is a very masterly state paper, and is 
the first document issued by the new German 
Power. We are willing to hope that a Ger- 
man Government has at length been formed ; 
since a common and unanimous resolve has 
thus been taken by the Parliament of the as- 
sembled Princes. They act as one—they re- 
present one country. Thus Prussia has calm- 
ly persevered ; she held her position at Erfurt ; 
she has strengthened it at Berlin; she will 
maintain it at Farnkfort. She has raised a 
loan of £2,700,000, (18,000,000 thalers), in 
her own territory, promptly and without any 
aid from foreign money markets, so that she is 
in a position to place her army on a war foot- 
ing, should it be necessary. 

The new Bund comprises within its limits 
all the countries bordering on France and Bel- 

ium ; therefore the defence of the western 

rontier depends upon it. There will now be 
for the first time since 1815, an efficient and 
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united German army. Let the states of Ger- 
many be represented as they will at Frankfort, 
the members of the Bund’ will form a great 
majority. For the present however, Austria 
may attempt to form a counter-union, which 
she will find difficult, if not impossible to ef- 
fect, she now makes it a sine qua non that, if 
she enters any such union, she must enter it 
with her entire monarchy. But would Saxo- 
ny, or Bavaria, or Wurtemberg agree to such 
an arrangement, and be totally lost and absorb- 
ed in such a mass? Ag for Hanover it is al- 
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n by 


together cut off from any Austrian unio 
the intervening states of the Bund. 


é Austria 
must either come into the German union, so 
far as she is German and no further, or she 


must un-Germanize herself, anc 


1 form an Aus. 
trian Empire external to and independent of 
Germany ; and this latter, we think, she will 


do, with her predilections her habits, and her 
tendencies, its the best thing she can do, both 
for herself and for the peace and repose of Ey. 
rope.—National Intelligencer. 
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Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution: or Il- | 
lustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of History, | 
Scenery, Biography, Relics and Traditions of 
the War for Independence: By Benson J. Los- | 
sinc. With six hundred Engravings on wood: 
By Lossing and Barritt. Chiefly from original | 
sketches by the author. New York; Harper & | 
Brothers. 1850. 


We have received the three first numbers of this 
extremely elegant work which is illustrated in a | 
manner worthy of the subject. It is the pictorial 
and descriptive record of a journey recently per- 
formed to all the most important localities of the 
American Revolntion. ‘The plan is very attrac- | 
tive, embracing the characteristics of a book of | 
travels and a history. The work is to be issued 
semi-monthly, and will be completed in about 
twenty numbers, of forty-eight large octavo pages 
each, at twenty-five cents a number. The wood 
engravings, illustrating persons, places and events, 
are exquisitely designed, and engraved on steel with 
admirable taste and skill. It seems to us to be the 
best illustrated work of the season; nor is the style 
of the writer deficient in fluency or elegance. It | 
is a mixture of the narrative and descriptive, such 
as is suitable to the design of the work. If the 
public do justice to this work its copy-right will 
become extremely valuable to the author. 





The Shoulder Knot: a story of the seventeenth 
century: By B. F. Terrr. New York: Harp- 
er & Brothers. 1850. 


A. story of the days of Richelieu, told in a seri- 
ous and dignified style, which, we are relieved, and 
happy, to be able to say, is not an imitation of Scott 
or James. The writer is a man of thought, and 
though we have no leisure, just at this moment, to 
read his book from cover to cover, and thereby be 
enabled to pronounce upon the story, we can say 
with a safe conscience, that the book is a work of 
aman of sense and of a cultivated writer. It is 
intended to illustrate the advent of the age of un- 
derstanding ; the modern age. The idea of the 
work is new and striking. 


Life of John Calvin: By Tuomas H. Dyer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This work has been unfavorably mentioned in 
the North British Review ; but that is no reason 
why it may not be the best of its kind, since, 
strange as it may sound to some of our readers, 





the abuse of a book by an English periodical critic 
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has as little effect upon our own opinion of it as it 
would upon its author. Criticism in England is 
done by rule. Books are disposed of in squads 
and phalanxes, by your mechanical English critie, 
according to the party he serves, and not accord- 
ing to the talent with which they are executed. 


| This volume, which we have not read, has a very 


fine portrait of John Calvin, one of the most re- 
markable faces in the world. The British Re- 
viewer affirms that the most prominent idea in this 
life of Calvin, which he admits is skilfully execu- 
ted, is antagonism to the great Reformer, as a pre- 


| destinarian ; a criticism which we take to be a spe- 


cial recommendation of the work to American 
Theologians ; with whom the doctrine of Free Will 
very extensively prevails. 


Life and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, M. 
D.: By Greorcr Compe. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 
Late Carey and Hart. 1850. 


This is a life of Dr. Combe, the brother of the 
famous Phrenologist, to whom that science owes 
its respectability and celebrity more than to any 


| other man, except Spurzhiem, and by whom this 


life is written. It is a work which we can com- 
mend as every way worthy of the subject and the 
author. 


Thackeray's Pendennis. 


New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


The publishers have not sent us the last num- 
bers of this work. The beginning of it was de- 
lightful, but we can say nothing of the conclusion 
from not having seen it. The character of Pen- 
dennis as it was carried through the first three 
or four numbers, was perfectly fascinating and 
original, the follies and the generosities of a high 
spirited young gentleman in middle life, subject to 
all the temptations of the world in London. 


as 


History of the Polk Administration. By Lucian 
B. Cuast, Member of the 29th and 3Uth Con- 
gress. - New York: George Putnam. 


Our amanuensis, as we repeated the title of this 
work, understood us to read History of the Pole- 
Cat Ministration, supposing it to be, of course, a his- 
tory of the Union newspaper, for the last two years. 
The work is a serious defense of the administra- 
tion of Mr. Polk. On page 463 the author 
“pauses to consider the advances which have 
been made during the administration of Mr. Polk,” 
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not, as one might imagine, upon the territories of 
Mexico, but in “ the arts and sciences.” Of course 
it would be necessary to “ pause” from all consi- 
deration of the Polk administration, before one 
could say any thing of the arts and sciences. 
“ There are many circumstances in the history of a 
people” says our author, “ which are regarded of 
secondary importance, that seem nevertheless to 
illustrate their career, and indicate their destiny. 
Such events signalized each year of Mr. Polk’s 
administration,” an opinion in which we heartily 
concur. 


The United States Lawyer’s Directory and Ofji- 
cial Bulletin—Comprising the name and place 
of every practising Lawyer in the Union. To- 
gether with the manual of the American Legal 
Association. Compiled by Jonn Livineston, 
member of the New York Bar, and Editor of 
the Monthly Law Magazine. New York: of- 
fice of the Law Magazine. 1850. 


The title of this catalogue is its own sufficient 
recommendation and notice. It is an elegantly 
printed, thin octavo. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, Boston: Philips, 
Samson & Co., 1850. 


The edition of Shakspeare by these enterprising 
publishers, is not surpassed by any that have been 
published in America. The work is got up in 
such a style as to allow of its being bound in the 
most sumptuous fashion. 

The imaginary portraits are magnificently exe- 
cuted. The number containing the play of King 
John has a portrait of Constance, Mrs. Kean’s best 
character perhaps, and the artist has made it also 
a portrait of Mrs. Kean in her youth, full of pas- 
sionate expression. 





Hints towards Reforms: By Horace Greener. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This work is a series of lectures, addresses and 
other writings by the the well known editor of the 
Tribune newspaper. It contains a formal and 
studied presentation of the opinions of Mr. Greely, 
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in regard to the organization, of labor and practi- 
eal reform in all its branches, including the 
moral. The readers of the Tribune, need not 
be told what these views are. Mr. Greely though 
a rough and somewhat careless writer, writes an 
excellently clear and manly style: it is sometimes 
even eloquent. In his theoretic views of reform 
we need not say to our readers we are obliged to 
differ from him in many points, even in fundament- 
als, while we regard many of his practical efforts 
as highly servicable and important, not only to the 
poorer classes of whom he assumes to be the spe- 
cial advocate, but to all men alike. 





The Morning Watch, A Narrative, (Poem.) 
New York: George P. Putnam. 





D. Appleton & Co., continue to issue uninter- 
ruptedly the numbers of their splendid work, The 
Dictionary of Mechanics Engine Work and En- 
gineering. No. 11, is a part of an elaborate trea- 
tise on steam engines, fully illustrated. 





Supplement to Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fish- 
ing of the United States, and British Provin- 
ces of North America. By Wittiam Henry 
HerseRrt, author of “ Frank Forrester and his 
Friends.” &c. New York: Stringer & Town- 
send. 1850. 


Mr. Herbert’s reputation as a writer of field 
sports and every kind of out-door amusement is 
established among the first. Fly fishing is esteem- 
ed a mystery and an art of great difficulty by those 
who practice it. T’o be a successful fly-fisher re- 
quires years of practice and the exercise of a great 
deal of skill, patience and judgment. Of the fas- 
cination and pleasure that follows it we can judge 
only from the enthusiasm of its votaries. Of the 
merits of this volume we confess ourselves wholly 
incapable of pronouncing ; as far as it is a treatise on 
fly-fishing. The book itself is extremely elegant, and 
illustrated by a colored plate of the various kinds 
of artificial flies. The letter-press is a description 
of the game fish taken in American waters, with 
anecdotes and practical directions. 
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